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IHE Veneration I have always 
| had for the Memory of Great 
| Men, and my Deſire to make 
: known to this illuſtrious Na» 


tion ſuch foreign Authors as have diſtin- 
A2 auh d 


iv The Dedication. 


— guiſh d themſelves in polite Literature; 


| hath ſervd me inſtead of Merit with m_ 
Your LoRDSHIP, and at the ſame | Engl 
_ rims. xender d. me the e of your f Ws 
Favolk and Pictection. . 1 


MY I Habe me hops?” | 

thar gous will. not Laier prove the liberty | Sen 

cp Tranſlation of _ 1 

the Works of Note De St. Evremond, . 
in order to teftify my profound Ac- 1 

knowledgment te YOUR Lon D- 


SHIP, 2 "7 
| 2 * | YT C7 A 75 7 I 


pw 


".. i 
-Afortfieur De St. Sorchodd's 8 Merit wi 

perte known to you; and + you have 
Lane than once gf en him Marks of 
your Eſteem : Can you, My LoR p, 
refuſe his Works that kind and gracious 
Reception which you were wont to 
* his Perſon? ä 


74. a 


* you are not. unacquainted with wr 
the, Niceties of the French Language, +; 

I flact ſelf, MY Lox, th Wu 
yet flatter my ſe RD, that y 
Jou will ſee wich pleaſure a Tranſſa- js 


tion, 


2 rr. — 
The Dedication. oy 
tion, which may be of ſome uſe to tlie 
Enghſþ Nation, 
Tis the Love you have for'your 
Country that makes you protect Men 
of Letters, and excite them, by your 
Generoſity, to apply themſelves to 
Works, which tend to form the Mind. 
and to render the Taſte more nice an 
delicate. — [Ha 133 712 


* 


The Writings of Monſieur De St. 


Eyremond are capable of producing that 
Effect; ſince they are no leſs remarka- 
ble for Delicacy of Thought, than for 


Exactneſs of Sentiments: But yet to 


make them uſeful to this Nation, it 
was neceſſary they ſhould be tranſlated 


from a foreign Language, and put in a 


condition of being read by every Eng- 
y of aol Hv 52) | 942102 
Beſides, My Lo RD, to publiſh in 
Engliſh the Works of Monſieur De St. 
Evremond; is, if I may ſo ſay, no more 
R 143 ** than 


The. Dediaution 


& 


of right belong d to it before. "Twas 


in this happy Country that he wrote 


the greateſt part of chem, during an 
Abode of above forty years 3 and Eng- 
land ſeems to have gain d thereby the 


Right of looking upon his Productions 
as thoſe ff one of its on Authors. 


They only wanted to appear in the 


Language of the Country to Which 


they owe their Birth, and perhaps even 
their greateſt Beauties; ſinde they con- 


rain ſuch bold and lively Strokes, as 
are peculiar only to the Writers of * | 


free Nation. 


K. And indeed, Liberty inſpires a NO” 


ble and elevated Confidence, which na- 


turally enlarges the Mind, and gives it 


an Emulation that inclines it to trace 


out new Roads towards attaining the 
Sciences; whereas a ſervile Dependance 
terrifies che Soul, and -fills the Mind 
with a timorous Circumſpection, that 
renders it mean and groyeling, ant 
even debars the - uſe k ics moſt Burg 


XZ de Fr 


The Deditation. vii 


| - find natural Talents. You know, My 
Lo RD, that Greece and Italy never had 
illuſtrious Writers, but whilſt they pre- 


ſerv'd their Liberty; the Loſs of that 


Was follow d by the Decay of Wit, and 


the Ruin of polite Learning. Greece, 


formerly the Seat of the Muſes, is now 


involvd in a frightful Barbaricy, under 


the Slavery of the Ottoman Empire; 
and Tah, which, under che influence of 


2 Raman Senate, was ſo fruitful in great 


and learned Men, now ſubject to the 


Tribunal of the Inquiſition, produces 


no conſiderable Works of Erudition or 
P oliteneſs. 8 | | | | / F \ 


Even in France, the number of c 

Learned hath decreas d, in proportion 
as the People loſt their Liberty. The 
Reign of Francis 1. the Father and Re- 
ſtorer of Letters, produc'd a great 
number of ſuch; and under Henry IV. 
we find a Scaliger, a Caſaubon, a Thuanus, 
a Montaigne, a Paſquier, and a Malherbe. 
Thoſe great Geniusss were follow d, 


under che Reign of Lewis XIII. by ſe- 


veral 


1 A 4 


— mn 2 
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veral illuſtrious Perſons, who may be 
look d upon as their Diſciples; Salma- 


ſins, Blondel, Bochart, Sirmond, Petavius, 


all Men of immenſe Learning; thoſe 


great Philoſophers, Gaſſendus and Des 
Cartes; thoſe excellent Wits, Balzac, 


Voiture, Sarraſin, Corneille, &c. But 


the almoſt abſolute Power which Rich- 
lieu afterwards exercis d, caſt a damp 


and diſtruſt upon Mens Minds, and 
ſtop d the Progreſs of Letters. They 
made indeed an Effort to recover 
under the Miniſtry of Cardinal Maza- 
rin, during which People enjoy'd a 
N Liberty; and tis to this Diſpo- 
ition of the time that we owe Paſcal, 
Moliere, Racine, Deſpreaux, and La Fon- 
taine. And if ſince then there have 
been any great Genius's (as doubtleſs 
there have been and are) they were ſo 


conſtrain d, as either to have ſaid no- 


thing at all, or to have ſpoken what 


they thought, by halves. Thus La 


Bruyere complains, That the French arg 


cramp d in Satyr 3. Regis, the famous Phi- 


_ © Joſopher, 


The Dedication. IX 


loſopher, could not, in ten years time, 
obtain a Licence for publiſhing his 
Courſe of Philoſophy, and had it at 
laſt only on this condition, to retrench 
whatever diſpleas d his Cenſors; and 


Monſieur De Fontenelle, Nephew: and 
Diſciple to the great Corneille, hath been 
bblig d to depart from the Freedom which 

he us d in the firſt Works he publiſh'd. 

And were we to judg of the State of 

Literature in France by the Writings of 

its preſent Authors, we might ſay, That 

an ill Taſte hath got the Aſcendant; 
that they diſtinguiſh themſelves neither 
with reſpect to Learning nor Wit; and 


that they corrupt even their Language 
by unnatural and irregular Turns, and 
by affecting a ſhort ſententious Stile. 
And I make no queſtion, My LORD, 
but you are of Opinion, that this, as 
J was ſaying, is father ro be attri- 
bured tothe Nature of the Govern- 


ment, than to the Genius of the. Na- 


tion. 


* * 6 
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England, more fortunate, continues 
to produce excellent Books of all kinds. 
It abounds in Men of Wit and Learn- 
ing, who equal, if not ſurpaſs, the 
| great Perſonages who have preceded 
| them: And as it enjoys this Advan- 
| 
| 
| 


tage above all the Nations of che Earth, 
fo this it ſelf may ſerve for a Demon- 
ſtration, that it alone of all Nations is 

truly free. But that, My LORD, 
„ which crowns its Happineſs, is it not 
to be under the Government of a 
3K QUEEN, who hath nothing ſo much 


|; at heart, as to maintain the Liberties - 

| of her Subjects, and to bleſs them with | 
0 Peace and Plenty? The Muſes theres | - 
lit fore, who were ever Friends to Eaſe Ey 
| and Tranquillicy, will doubtleſs make 0 
Wl | their moſt vigorous Efforts to -produgg | an, 
* a rich Harveſt of ſuch Works, as may io 
j worthily anſwer ſo Auguſt a Protec. ſux 
5 tion. I. wh 
il. I think my ſelf very happy, Mr J 
ö Lo Rp, in publiſhing this Tranſlation 


5 


| The Dedication. xi 
of the Works of Monſieur De St. Evre- 
mond, under ſuch favourable Auſpices. 
Tis true, ſeveral Pieces of that cele- 
hrated d Author have been alr eady done 
into Engliſh: but beſides that thtar 
Tranſlation was made from Frencb Im- 
preſſions, which Monſieur De St. Ewre- 
mond diſown'd, becauſe of the infinite 
number of Faults that were in them; 
the Tranſlation it ſelf was ſo deſective, 
that it became needful entirely to new- 
mould the greateſt part of it, and care- 
fully to rectify the reſt by the Genuine 
Works of Monſieur De St. Emgmond, 
publiſhd from his on Manuſcrips. 


The Honour chat Monſieur De St. 
Evremond did me, in pitching upon me 
to publiſh his Works in his Life-time, 
and the {hare 1 had in their Publica- 
tion after his Death, ingag d me to 
ſuppreſs thoſe unfaithful Tranſlations, 
% which would have diſhonour'd his Me- 
morty; and to take care, that mo- 
ching of bis ſhould come abroad, 
ee n Which 


1 


* had no hand! in them. Of 


| congrarlare my ſelf, if you are not 


ift | diſpleas d 


xit be Dedication. 


which did not faithfully repreſent his 
Thoughts. | 


Beſides this; y you will find here, Mr 


LVorD, a great many of Monſieur 
De St. Fvrentond s Pieces, which never 


appear d in Engliſh : But ſome others I 


did not think proper to inſert, becauſe 


they relate to certain Facts that would 
not affect an Engliſh Reader; or becauſe 
they are not important enough to de- 
ſerve tranſlating, | 


T r refix d to the firſt Volume 
the Life of Monſieur De St. Evremond, 
with new Improvements; and at the 
end of the laſt Volume, 1 ve added 
the Memoirs of the Dutcheſs of M Ta- 
rin, and a Collection of ſome Works 


= attyibuted to Monſieur De St. Evremond, 


for which he had a great 22 cho 


6 .* 
* af * 


1 ſhall have cauſe, My Lon, to 


The Dedication, iii 


diſpleas d with the Pains I have taken, 
to make all theſe Works appear in the 
| beſt Condition I was able. 


How fair a Field ſoever thoſe ex- 
cellent Qualities, which diſtinguiſh 


' Your LoRDsH1P in ſuch an ex- 
traordinary manner, might furniſh me 
with, in this place; yet I ſhall not, Mx 
Lo RSD, undertake to enter upon Par- 
ticulars, as not being either preſump- 
tuous enough to believe my K 

ble of giving them the Praiſes they de- 
ſerve; nor weak enough to imagine I 


might adfl to their Worth by any thing 


elf capa- 


I could ſay. 


And I am not even without Appre- 
henſion, My Lo RD, leſt I may have 
already given too great a looſe to my 
Vanity of acquainting the World, that 
you honour me with your Favour; and 
to the Hopes I have, that you will not 
diſapprove the Liberty I take to aſſure 
you, on this occaſion, that I am, with 


the | 


* . 
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MY LORD, , 
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Your LoxDsurte's 


© 2 | Moſt Humble and 


Moſt Obedient Servant, 
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3 nerally extremely defective; which, t 


(xv ) ; 


| RY | — 
e 


| ADVERTISEMENT. 


z an: #870 a great many of 1 De 
1 fl Yr | br liſh'd N his Life, yet tis cer- 


l tain he 


FS.. Evremond's. Pieces were pub- 


no hand in the Im- 
preſſion of them ; on the contrary, he op- 


| pog'd it as much as he could. But as he did 


not ſcruple to communicate ſeveral of y 
Manuſcripts to the Butebeßs of Mezarin 
to ſome other of his particular Frianths, thoſs 
whom he made uſe of to tranſcribe them of- 
ren took a Copy for themſelves, which they 
afterwards ſold at their own Price to the 
Bookſellers of Paris, . Thoſe. ſurreptitious 
Copies being huddled, yery haſtily, were ge- 


ther with what was added to or dimini 8 
from them at Paris, in order tlie better t 

accommodate them to the Popiſh Religion 
or the French Government, had ſo disfigur'd 
them, that Monſieur De St. Evremond Could 
ſcarce know them to be his own. Yer with 
all the Faults that had crept into them, there 


remaining 


— — ͥ p—üGEi—̃ñ7? — - N 
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remaining ſtill a great many fine Paſſages, 

they were receiv'd, with Applauſe in all the 
Countries where the French Language is un- 
derſtòod. But this was the occaſion, at the 


Advertiſement. 


ſame time, that the Bookſellers of Paris, to 


make the Volumes bigger, added ſeveral - 


things to them from time to time, which 
Monſieur De St. Euremond had no {hare in. 
Such a general Approbation ingag'd ſome 
Perſons, who have not been pleas'd to name 
themſelyes, to publiſh in the year 1692 a 


Volume of thoſe Pieces in Engliſb (a), with 
the Title of Miſcellaneous Eſſays (b); where 


they thought fit to give an Account of the 


Genius of the Author, and the Character of“ 
his Writings. © Whoever reads theſe Eſſays 


(ſays che judicious: Author of a little Diſ- 
courſe, or Character, which is prefix d to that 
Volume; ) “ will acknowledg, that he finds 


< there a Fineneſs of Expreſſion, and a Deli- 


« cateneſs of Thought, the Eaſineſs of a Gen- 


< tleman, the Exactneſs of a Scholar, and the 


j 
I 
1 
R 
H 


bd '! 
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“ good Senſe of a Man of Buſineſs: That 


« the Author is thorowly acquainted with 
« the World, and hath convers'd with the 
« beft fort of Men to be found in it. His 


4 Subjects are often Great and Noble, and 


35 


: (a) There was publiſh d in 1634, a little Volume, containing an 
Engliſh Tranſlation of Monſieur De St. Evremond's Reflections 


upon Tragedies, Comedies and Operas. 


(b) Here is the Title at large: Miſcellaneous Eſſays; By 


Monſieur St. Evremont. Tranſlated out of French. 


a Character by a Perſon of Honour here in England; conti« 
nu'd by Mr. Dryden, London, printed for john Everingham. 
1 « then 
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Advertiſement. xvii 
« then he never fails to write up to them; 
« when he ſpeaks of the antient Romans, you 
« would believe you were reading one of 
the ſame Age and Nation: the ſame Spirit, 
ce the ſame unaffected Greatneſs appear in 
« both. If the Subject he chuſeth be of a 
« lower Nature, he is ſure to write that 
«which is not common upon it; there is 


4 ſtill ſomewhat new and agreeable, and be- 
„ yond what you could expect. 
4 you were affected when you began to read 
4 him, he gains upon you inſenſibly, and be- 
„ fore you have done, you take a pleaſure to 


However 


«He of the ſame Opinion with him. 
« The Variety and Choice of his Subjects 


F «i'pleaſes you no leſs, than what he writes up- 


. ** 


% on them : He. perpetually entertains you 
With new Objects, and dwells not too long 
«upon any of them: As for Method, it 1s 
« inconſiſtent with his Deſign, neither pre- 
«tends he to write all that can be ſaid: He 
« ſets not up for a Teacher, but he inſtructs 
you unawares, and without pretending to 
“ it: Every thing appears ſo natural, that 
the Art is hidden, and yet the Obſerver” 
« finds all the Strokes of à Mäſter's Hand: 
He knows exactly when to give over. All 
is ſo well, you'll wiſh he had ſaid more; 
and yet When he concludes, you believe he 
c could not have ended better. He hath 
* truly ſtudy'd Nature in that point, that it 
& is: With the Mind as with the Body, the 

c axe to be treated alike: the Deſires of both 
* — 7 a « ſhould 


* 


| 


xviii Advertiſement. 
« ſhould be ſatisfy*d, yet ſo that you are to 
« riſe with an Appetite.” _. | 
Mr. Dryden, in another little Diſcourſs 
which immediately follows in the ſame Vo- 
lume; and which likewiſe contains the Cha- 
racter of Monſieur De St. Evremond, and of 
his Works (c), fays, “ There is not only a 
Juſtneſs in his Conceptions, which is the 
« Þundation of good Writing; but alſo a 
« Purity. of Language, and a beautiful turn 
4 f words, ſo little underſtood by Modern 
« Writers; and which indeed was found at 
Num but at the latter end of the Common- 
« wealth, and ended with . er- under 
« the: Monarchy. ? 5 
- He after war makes ſome QbGrvations on 
the Cenſure Monſieur De St. Exremond hath 
paſgd upon the. Character of ueas in Vir- 
7 (a), _ then adds: ©. Be: this ſaid, with 
«all manner of Reſpect and Deference to 
« the Opinion of Monſieur St, Evremont; a- 
“ mongſt whoſe] ad mirable Talents, that, of 
Penetration is: not the leaft : He generally 
« dives into the very bottom of. his Authors, 
« ſearches - into: the inmoſt Receſſes of their 


„Souls, and brings up with him thoſe hidden 


Arxeaſures, which had rer the r 
« of others. wal re . 


2 
7 
. * „ x 7 r * * 
» e . Ke. — — Fae — 1 . — * - 
—_ . — — » 4 R . 4 =, T 


THe): theſe two little Pitcrs are igen! at tagh, at the bile the 
ſecon 12 e of, this, Edition, C the i attributed d Mon- 
fieur t. Eyremond, pag. 203, 

(A) pt Monſieur De St Fend Neflektionb upon the 


15 


22 


French * VAI. II. pag. * eg. 04 Thi 5 


q Advertiſement. xix 
re t0o This Volume of Monſieur De St. Evre- 
mand 's Eſſays was ſo well receiv'd by the Pub- 
ourſe lick, that the Bookſeller made all the haſte 

73 he could to publiſh another; and in the tranſ- | 
Cha- ! lating of it, he imploy*d Dr. Drake, Mr. Brown, 
id -of | Mr. Savage, Mr. Manning, and ſome others, 


< 
P 


nly a | who did not think fit to let their Names be 
S the known. This Second Volume came out in the 
Iſo a ear 1694. Mr. Brown dedicated it (e) to the 
turn b Earl of Sunderland, and in the Dedica- 
dern tion he compares Monſieur De St. Evremond 


nd at to Montaigne, and even gives him the prefe- 
n- } rence over that incomparable Writer.” © I 
7 believe it will be agreed on all hands, ſays 
. e, that ſince the Detlenſion of the Roman 
2 © Eloquence and Empire, there never was a 
« truer or nicer Judg of Men and Manners 
than our Author, or one in whom a fruit- 
4 ful Wit and a profo oundneſs of Reaſon were 
“ ſo happity reconeipd. Amongſt his own 
* Countrymen,' or indeed any where ei "elfe, I 
« find none that can diſpute 1 50 Prize With 
- « him but Montaigne; 1 hid, was in truth an 
6 extraordina Genius, and hath 8 thoſe 
„Remains behind him,” that will 7 in 1 
* and inſtruct, as long as e a 80 er ves 
„ any Tafte for Wir 20d good ne. Tho 
wut? « wh re in a very impblite 125 5 „and his 
— * 6. * Hank uguige Ren rives,. wg 11 Tinttare 
of the | — = 


jo. H n - 05 55. eee Mane 15 a 72 in the [mY TY, TURNS 
mn bbs ; = Iineodus logs He St. Euremont, 
* jo Pr, ity, Humanity, 
TI 1 alantry, (Fee Bone ao 2 by Mr. Brown. 


— 


Ta 1 
& ſeg 


XX Advertiſement. 


from one of the worſt Provincesof France; 
„yet there is fomething ſo forcible, ſo vigo- 
„ rous, and ſo maſculine in his Expreſſion, 
<« that, after all. the conſiderable. Improve- 
„ments the French Tongue . hath: receiv'd 
« ſince his time, tit ſtill pleaſes, .nay it charms 
« and affects us. Now as all this, and a 
great deal more, may deſervedly be ſaid 
“ in his Praiſe; yet his warmeſt Admirers 
« mulſt be for od to confeſs with me, that 
« Nies was neyer.his Talent; that among 
« his in 335 variety of Citations (for as our 
« Author, ſays very. well of him, he's no 
« troubleſom Holt ;. but when his own Con- 
« verſation fails; himzehe hath,.fome, Friends 
oy to keep it up, 1 hath got br cath again) 
- e e defery? | 


445 


% 


others, are ured andl. 4 Props: In hort, 
= 115 IS Way % Writing is too Fan Jaricalz 
1 


- 412111. 


S e ons too f re Uent. 1 Tis true 
0 hej is {o.com igen to to h 510 e 8 never 
tc leave hi 1255 Vb 5 en uncultivated 


65 Places „ le 857 Aim. an A recable; Liſta of 
« Groves and Meat 1 he, Scene Varies 
415 every. 1 7 5 5 pnſequently muſt, de- 


thim ; by till he, naler. a 
be leads him out. 11 

leaſt, for the thee gh, of one ben Pro pee, 
& carries him. 2 Mile or two abou; * 

& at long At Ul to diſguſt nite r. 
4 Tons, 45 are in pain till they, arrive re at 


a 7* 


44 their Journy's End. On the other hand; 
ee Ewvremont' is net only Maſter's of”! all the 


et 1 d ag A 0301 40 
4 n 


to be mentign'd,, and 


rance; 
vigo- 
eſſion, 
prove- 
ceiv'd 
harms 
and a 
e ſaid 
nirers 
f tha 
longſſ 
aS Our 


K. 

ſhort, 
rical, 
truez 
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Advertiſements xxi 


1 good Qualities of Montaigne, without any 


c of his Defe&s, but poſſeſſes ſeveral others, 
&« to which the former was either altogether 
«a Stranger, as Gallantry and a Delicate- 
“ neſs of Diſcernment, or elſe was but {light- 
« ly acquainted with. To diſmiſs this Com- 
'< pariſon ; he hath a greater Depth of Pene- 
« tration, a greater Juſtneſs in Reaſoning, a 
fee of polite Learning, and a 
* more exquiſite Knowledg of the World: 
% Not to ſpeak of his Language, which will 


admit no Compariſon,” 


By this, and the preceding Paſſages, one 


may ſee the high Value our beſt Ezgliſh Au- 
* thors did ſet on the Works of Monſieur De 
St. Evremond, under whatever Diſadvantage 
they appear'd. ET... 


Mr. Brown ſpeaks afterwards of the Tranſ, 


lation of that Second Volume, © My Friends, 
and I, ſays he, did our beſt Endeavours, 
„ but found, to our expence, it was equally 
„difficult to imitate and tranſlate St. Evre- 


4 nont. The Periods every where ſo harmo- 


“ nious, and yet ſo unaffected; the Language 
= © ſocomprehenſive, and yet ſo clear; ſo po- 
lite, and yet fo natural; that tho we could 
4 pretend to have reach'd his meaning in all 
„Places, which is no eaſy matter in an Au- 
23 © thor ſo very nice and penetrating; yet we 
4 cannot, without a ſenſible regret, obferve 
„ how much. we have fallen below the Ori- 
„ ginal.“ I wonder Mr. Brown ſhould. ſay, 
that he and 5s Friends cannot pretend to have 


reach 


GA 


xxit ane tiſement. 


reach d Monſieur De St. Evremond's meaning 


in all Places; for why did they undertake to 


tranſlate his Works, if they were not ſure to 


reach his meaning in all Places? Yet we ſhall 
ſoon ſee there was ſomething more than Mo- 


deſty in that Confeſſion. 


At length, all that had appear'd in E liſh 
under the name of Monſieur De Si. Kere. 
mond, was collected into one Body, and pub- 
liſh'd in the year 1700, in two large Volumes 


in Octavo, with the Title of The Works of 


Monſieur De St. Evremont (f). The Editor 
defires the Reader, in a ſhort Advertiſement pre- 


rd to the firſt Volume, 20 take notice, That 
this Tranſlation of the Works of Mon- 


6 ſieur De St. Evremont was done from a Co- 
« py of the laſt French Edition, corrected in 


many Places by the Pen of the Author, 
and on that account preferable to any yet 
« publiſt'd : > which ſeems to inſinuate, as 
if it were a new Tranſlation, tho it was in- 
deed the fame which had appear'd before. 
The truth is, it had been compar'd with a 
| | Monſieur De 
St. Euremond made ſeveral Corrections with 
his own Hand, and had partly mark'd the 
Pieces which were falſly attributed to him (g). 
But for all theſe Corrections, there remain'd | 
{till in that Edition a prodigious number of 
(fo Printed fir A. and J. Churchill. 2 | 
Fa, Te Pieces amounte very near to the Bath of one of the * 
olumes, for they made up 27 Sheets, and each Volume tonſijled | but 


Faults; | 


French printed Copy, wherein 


1 


of 32 or 33. 


eaning | 


Ake to 


e ſhall 
n Mo- 


Engliſh 
Er Om 
I pub- 
Mlumes 
orks of 
Editor 
ut pre- 
Thar 
Mon- 
1 a Co- 


ted in 


Luthor, ? 
ny yet 4 
ate, as 
7as in- 
17 „ ſelf, and is communicable with Friends. 
ur De But the uſe of it hath not been receiv'd and 


A e 2 | Ty 
with © authoris'd amongſt Men, but only as much 


3 Faults ; and it was very 


Advertiſement. * wa 


perfection of the Original, as J am going to 


by 
F of 
j 


hip, after 


% 
* "2 
1 * 

# 
vs vt 


of the Diſorders it ca 


ure to | demonſtrate, by comparing the Editions of 


1692 and 1700, with that we now 


publiſh. 

In the Fragment of Friendſhip without Friend- 

onſieur De St. Evremond had been 

ſpeaking of the raving of the Heart, and 
ule 


s in Love as well as 


in Friendſhip, unleſs directed by the Dictates 
of Reaſon; they add, in the Volume pub- 


Ed 
© 
. 1 
1 
0 
5 
= 
% 
£ 


d the L 


main'd 


zh h4- 


ber of 


me of the | 
ſihed bn x 


Aults; 


4 | ce Upon 
„ reaſonable, whoſe Diviſion the Mind can 
& take, there is no Rupture to be appre- 


liſh'd in 1692 ( 


« Behold the end of Love and Friendſhips. 
the Heart, by Reaſons juſt and 


& hended ; for either it remains the Whole 


Life, or it is inſenſibly diſengag'd with Diſ- 


& cretion and Diligence. It is certain that 
« Nature hath put in our Hearts ſome- 
6 thing of Laughter, if one may fay fo, . 
« ſome {ſecret Principle of Affection, that 
« conceals what's tender, that explains it 


« as to render Life 


more peaceable and more 
« ha | ö 


24 


i te, 
I deſire the Reader to give me leave to 
make two Remarks here: The firſt is, That 
I cannot apprehend how. the. Tranſlator of 
this Volume could honeſtly put into Eng!ijh 


— 


Y Fag. 355, 256. 


24 (for 


xxiv Advertiſement. | 


(for the French printed Copy he went by is | 
no leſs corrupted here (i) than the Tranſla- 


tion) and give the Publick ſo great a Piece 


of continu'd Nonſenſe as this is. If he had 


but made the leaſt uſe of his Judgment, might 
he not ſoon have perceiv*d that his pretended 


Original was ſo much corrupted, that it was 


impoſſible to make any Senſe of it; and that 
conſequently it was not capable of being 
tranſlated ? But this is not the only Paſſage 
where the Tranſlators of Monſieur De St. 
Evremond's Works are contented to ſubſti- 
tute Ezgliſh Words for as many French, with- 
out troubling themſelves whether or no there 
reſulted a falſe or a ridiculous. Senſe from 
them, or indeed whether there was in them 
any Senſe at all. 8 | 


My ſecond Remark is, That thoſe Criticks 


of the firſt Rank, who think it ſo eaſy a i 


matter to fill up the Lacunes, or to reſtore the 
true reading of Greek or Latin Authors, and 
who ſo boldly pronounce, It muſt be read thus, 


or thus (k); would perhaps be more _—_ 


and circumſpect, it they confider*d the diffi- 
culty they would have been at, had they un- 
dertaken to reſtore the Paſſage of Monſieur 
De St. Furemond, which I have juſt quoted, 
or that of any other Modern Author, whoſe 
Language they were perfect Maſters of. 
They could very eaſily have made the Trial. 


* 


i See the Life f Monſieur De St. Eyre mond in French, 
Ck) Ita legas, me Auctore, &c. | 
3 They 


\ 


by is 
fla. 
Piece 
e had 
might 
ended 
it was 
that 
being 
aſſage 
De St. 
ſubſti- 
with- 
there 
from 


them 


riticks 
aly a2 


re the 
„ and 
i thus, 


1 5 


ey un- 
nſieur 
noted, 
whoſe 
1 0 


Trial. 


ch. 
They 


Advertiſement. xxv 
| They needed only, for-example, defire ſome 
of their Friends to tranſcribe a few Paſſages 
out of our Poets, or other Exgliſh Writers, 
and to leave purpoſely in them a Lacane, or 
to change ſome Words or Lines; and to take 
afterwards upon themſelves to fill up thoſe 
Lacunes, or re-eſtabliſh thoſe Words or Lines: 

and by the trouble they would find to hit 

only upon the Terms and Phraſes of the Au- 
' thor, they might draw very mortifying Infe- 
rences with reſpe& to the Emendations the 
ttempt to make in the Greet and Latin Wri- 
ters, whoſe Language, I believe, no body 
mow Will pretend 40 underſtand ſo well as 
they do their W mn. 5 
+ To return to the Paſſage of Monſieur De, 
St. Evremond above-mention'd, it was thus 
publiſh'd in the Edition of 1700 (1), where- 
in this Fragment of Friendſhip without Friend- 
ſbip (which of all Monſieur De St. Evre- 
mond's Pieces, was, I think, worſt treated) 
appear'd in ſomewhat a better Condition 
than it had done before, by means of the 
French Copy, corrected in many Places by the 
Pen of the Aubor:: Oo fe 
And this is the common Fate of Love 
X and Friendſhip. But if the Heart grounds 
* its Affections upon juſt and ſolid Reaſons, 
X there is no Rupture to be apprehended ; 
for either it laſts ſo long as a Man lives, or 
it inſenſibly breaks off with Diſcretion 


* 
8 
. Wy 


x 


— 
* 


* 
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Alvertiſement. 


xxvi 


< and Speed. At is certain, that Nature plac'd 


4 hath plac 


« cates it ſelf to its Friends. 
« of it hath been no further receiv'd and au- 
4 thoriz d amongſt Men, than as jt may ren- 
& der Life more eaſy and happy.“ 

This Paſſage is here much more tolerable, 

as I ſaid, than it was in the Edition of 1692; 


yet Mall *tis very fat From faithfull repreſent: 
ing the Thought and the Expreſſions of the 
There remain in it even ſome Lines 
what * 
is that Jomathing gay an laughing — 445 Na- 
and what are h 
we to underſtand by that ſeeret Principle of 
Affection, which pare, its own Tenderpeſs from 
others, but opens ang ton municates. . ſelf to 


Author. 


which have no Senſe at all: for, pr 


cd. in on Hearts; 


ture hath plac 


its Friends? 
But the Author himſelf wrote che Paſſage | 
after the following manner, and as it ſtan 
in ror reſent Edition (4). , * 
1 


1 Friendſhip aunded on the Heart. 


4 for thoſe juſt a 


4 Decency. It is certain, that Katar hatk 


ht. Ml 


— 6 — 


| Gn) vol u. pag. 189. The Printet bath by = put 180. 
| « plac'èd 


od in our Hearts ſomething gay 
and laughing, ſatne ſecret Principle of Af. 
“ fection, which cdnceals its own Tender- 
60 * neſs:from others, hut opens and communi- « 
But the uſe / 


no fur 
I tho 
gi Exa 


Aa 


nels, 
ſelf ir 


eur De 


- 
of Crit 
Judgme 


iy 


for turn 
s is the common Fate of Love, and French 1 
AS to furai 


and reaſonable [Lies directed 

1. 4 1 Judgment, there is no Rupture to be 
apprehended ; for either they laſt for Life, 

4 or —— wear off with Diſeretion and 


Whole 
out be! 
clearnet 
of the / 
lieve th 


F is, Tha 


Fench y 
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& plac'd in our Hearts a loving Faculty (if 
* may fo ſpeak) Tome ſecret Principle o 
9 Affection, ſome hidden Stock of Tender- 
* neſs, which opens and communicates it 
i- & ſelf in time. But the uſe of it hath been 
ule « go further receiv'd, &. 5 
au- I thought my ſelf oblig'd to ſhew, by 
ren- this Example, how much the Works of Mon- 
ook De St. Evremond, publiſh'd during his 


able, Life, were defective, and how faithfully all 
=; e Ridicule and Nonſenſe of the 'Tranſcri- 
ent- 


pers was preſerv'd in the en 
Tis very hard to conceive how the Tranſla- 
tors could imagine that Monſieur De St. Evre- 
ond was capable of writing ſuch Stuff: and 


Na- if they were ſo juſt as not to attribute it to 
are him, Ira could they be at the pains to tranſ- 
le of Mate it into their Language, and to publiſh it 
from under his Name? But after all, *tis poſſible 


0 Fthey thought of nothing of this; and that 


Life, clearneſs r the Thoughts, or the exaQneſs 
of the Argument. What would make us be- 
ath lieve that this was in good earneſt their View, 
— is, That we ſee in other Places, where the 
150. French Impreſſion had ſuffer'd no * 

* but 


4 


* xviii Advertiſement. | = 


of 1700. 


De St. Evremond doth not ſay, that Seneca Y 


tue, 45 if ſhe were 4 perfect Stranger to him. 


but was conformable to Monſieur De St. Eure. In the 


mond's Manuſcripts, they have nevertheleſs dale, M 
committed very groſs Faults, and made him *, 
ſay quite other things from what he had 

written ; nay, ſuch Fooleries and Impertinen- 
ces, as moſt aſſuredly he was no way capa- 
ble to be guilty of. Here are ſome Exam- 
ples of it, which I extract from the Edition 


In the Judgment upon Seneca, Plutarch and 
Petronius, Monſieur De St. Evremond com- 
paring Seneca to Plutarch, with reſpect to 
their manner of treating Morality, ſays (2), 
« That Plutarch 8 855 and firſt perſuaded 
« of the Truths he advances, eaſily per- 


dimin 
perior. 
e Expi 


ſuades others; but that Senecas Mind la e Diſc 


« hours and ſtrains, to wind up it ſelf to Vir- 
« tue; and as if ſhe was à perfect Stranger to | 
«c : THT fo FE Las 1%: off 75 In wh, 

him, he has need to ſurmoant himſelf (o). 
Inſtead of that they made him fay (p), That 
Seneca labours and ſweats in the Cauſe of Te cx 

NE we; Fog. „ 2 af this P 
Virtue, and as if ſhe were a perfect Stra. 

er to us, takes pains to recommend her: 
Which is not the ſame thing; for Monſieur F. 


treats of Virtue, 28 if ſhe were a perfect Stran- F 
ger to us; but that he excites himſelf to Vir- 


See Vol. I. page 1 lan 
(0 bel prat de Seneque ſe bande & $'anime\ la Vertu, & Mrieurs tie 
comme ff lui etoit ime choſe.etrangere, il à beſoin'de fe MESLEES, 
turmanter lui wy EUV _—_ MESLEES de Mr. 5 Vol. | 
St. Evramont, Tom; J. p. 241; Edition d'Amflerdam, 1699. (t) Vol.! 
5 Vol. T. pag. 2480 Etir. of 1700, * * inen, we 
wh In“ 


(5) See Vol. I. pags 163, of this Edin. 


* 
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1 Advertiſement. XXiX 
t ln the Converſation with the Dake of Ca f- 


Hale, Monſieur De St. Evremond obſerves), 
eleſs „That the Jealouſy of maintaining one's Li- 
him berty, is common to all Mankind, but that dif- 
had 4, ferent People mate it to conſiſt in different 
ne” ge things. Some, adds he, throw off all man- 
* of Superiority.; and with ſome others; 

ner of Supe * 4 
am the Choice of their Superiours ſupplies the 
tion & place of Liberty (r):” Whereas they made 

um ſay (), © Some are uneaſy to bear any 


| and LSuperiority, whereas others think it no 
oM* & diminution to their Liberty to chuſe a Su- 
% perior.” Which in changing: the Turn of 
(2). "; C Expreſſion, alters likewiſe the Author's 
ded 7 hought. q LD Oi 10 * AM 63S f 7's 

per- Here are fome other Examples taken from 
i #1 e Diſcourſe 20 the Mareſchal De Crequi, 


Who had ask'd Monſieur De St. Evremond, 
In what Situation his Mind: was, and. what 
8 were his Thoughts of Things in general, in hi 
Ola Age. Dr. Drate Was the Tranſlator 
A this Piece, as appears by the Title of it. 
Monſieur De St. Euremani ſays therein (), 
hat for the ten yearg paſt, which he had 
ent in foreign Countries, he had had the 
Nappineſs tro enjoy the Converſation of:ſeve- 

- Al Perſons: of Wit, and of as much Merit as 
Vi- il ie 
5 0 2 eb. e Edition," a 1 noſes = 
« i rr tient lieu de Liberté à quelques autres. - OED/RES 


LEES, Tom, II. Ag. 88, 69. ubi ſupra. 
X-) Vol.1. ks 7. Kahr. f 1780. 8 RE 
SC) Vok I. pag. 344, 345 J this Editin. 


n 
Quality, 
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xxx Advertiſement. 1 
Quality, whoſe Society had been the greateſt would n 
Comfort T _ Life. He 1 adds, France, 
K fore ought that there were no wel. Evremon 
& brea and polite Mex but in our Court (49 :1 lies of tl 
« Iba the Effeminacy of warmer Climates, and tand the 

iu, of Barbarity in the- colder, hinder'd ind not 
le Native from being rait d to "this pitch, Mean to 
&' except very rarely: But Experience hath at the Lau: 
ps ner me, that there are fuch æve. Him as a 


7 where; ana: 4 Fi baue not Aiſcover d is tp Men 
&1/cow anough; ir is becauſe it is difficult for i Wench C 
+, Frenchman: #41 reliſb any but thofe of his enn In the 
*; Eawiitry, & But Dr. Drale makes him Woremoy. 
fy: 45978 have formerly thouglit that there Y the. C 


« were no Men of Honour but in ou? have r 
Court; «which: is ſo abſurd a Miſtake bn 


that Leannot imagine how | he could be 800 2 5 
doffit : 0 I Pee changi, 
is true, chosen! Expreſſion, A of 700 

bs. ſignifies. Man af Honour and Probity,” ast (>) : 

well as polite and well bred Perſons: But is it] — 
notia Maxim lnowu to: the very School-boys} 

That when weltranſlate an Author, and da radictoi 


ond of the Terms he uſes hath different SigWre not 


afficarigns, we muſt not take the next tha onſieu 
comes uppermoſt in our Thought, at a ven ſuch; 
turm; lit chuſe that which heſt agrees With Some 
his End and Intention? And if Dr. DralMpord ſay 
had made os; Tealh Be. gh — r 
12 2 Sk — — A by 
1 4 qu' l : er J U 

e e d Au EEE 325 
Pag. 25. ubi ſupra. V N \| C4) bfg 
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Alvertiſement. VNxi 


ateſt] ould not he have perceiv'd that the Court of 
dds, Fance, which is the thing Monſieur. De Si. 


well. Evremond is ſpeaking of, and. the whole. 8e- 
(«) : mes of the Diſcourſe, requir'd him to under- 
and Rand that-Expreſhon of :Pa/zreneſs, of Manner, 
der'd and not of Honour and Probity? Did he then 


pitch, mean to expoſe Monſieur De St. Earemand to 
th at the Laughter of the Exgliſß, by repreſenting 
eve. him as a Man capable of fancying, there were 
it bo Men of; Honour and Virtue, | hut in the 
for 4 each Ct ? en ho, din! t 
1m In the next Page (8), Monſtur De Sr. 
him vremond had ſaid, © Mfhen I am depri 0 

there ¶ the Convetſation pf the Men af >Bafoneſs, I 
10urY FN pane to that of the Learned (; and 
fake F I meet) with: Men thilfd. in polpter Litera- 
 guil. ff care, I thint nn. ſeif no great Loſers & e- 
changing the Delicacy of the preſent for that 


unete of | paſt Ages.” i- Dro-Þr ake: :hath- tranſlated | 
0% KF 2): When I Want the Company of 
We iS 2 of \Converſation, \I have tecourſe to 
boys the Learned.“ Whieh is abſurd and con- 
d thaWadictory z/)for it is ſay ing, that he Beurned 
it Sigihre not Men of Convtiſalion; and that cho 
t tha Monſieur De St. Euremomd look d upon them 


ens ſuch, yet he ſoughr to converſe with them. 
With Some Pages further Monſieur De St. Evre- 
_DrakWpona ſays: (, ©. 

ment — —— 

— | Cx) Ibid. page 346: | : | | DA ive 
ces get Cy) Quand je ſuis prive du commerce. des gens du 
705 I onde, j'ai recours 2 celui des Savans. wid. N 27. 
fag. 23. ubi ſupra. 

Wart | 


(4) Ibid. pag. 348. 
5 « lite 


ii 
; 
: 
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4 lite Learning (for whith he had a more parti. 
* cular” Affettion) he loved the Scienoe of thoſtY 75 
n Lamers and Civilians, who might them. Ft 4 
. Flves che —_— who euftend 15 thay _ 
Original Juſtice that ſettled Human ociety; 
. aaa wh Libre Nature allows in * inf 
ff: eſtabliſh*d Governments, and how far th. J 
natural Liberty of private Perſons is re « The 
4 ſtrainid for tlie Publick Good, by neceſſar 
&'Politicks! (b),” Dr. Date hath\ tranſlated g 
theſe laſt wad: thus (c): „ That know 4 
«what Liberty Nature permits in eftabliſh'l . 
« Governments, and What foß the Public! 
« Goody: ſcaſes private Men of the Burden o , 
“ Paliticks:? Which deth not in any: wil: 7 


repreſent the Author's Senſe 3 to ſpeal In th 
more propeily, which mar Senle: at al * not 
in it. on 0 Gn. esd 1 ſhoul 

Now tet ils give to or a more Exams 1eur De 
1 of other Piece ho % 


©! In:Monſieur Da ls * me the Jantly 
Letten aehich he. reveiv'd from Monſieur D. have 
St. Edremonu, after having teſrifyd how $ vince 
much:he was ſenſible of the Praiſes . latte lode 


had givenchim, he adds M . . thus / 
3 _ 433.dc 3 Qu ; p 4 T8 7 e | 
AG STE TON 19717 22 T TIT” | 


095 . ce que la * dsh de Liber Ce N. 
te ans les Gouvernemens etablis , & ce qu" 'en ote aux par 5 
ticutiers, pour le dien püblic, Ta l neceſſitẽ de la Politique, C#) Ve 


Ibid. 5. 29. et oe e ak V 
be Pag. 23.5 2d 379 71 2 bY 5 on, by 1 2 L 

G Woll N 50%. U 71809)7 191 <>" ie vines; 
2 S4 1 (i) Vi 


EW, £ ; 4 % . | 

„ % 4% 

* \ 5 3 A 
w 43 


1 Advertiſement. . xXx ili 
parti. | [ 8 ' a * Vt Pi 5 ' | 7 X 
f — Io whom the ready World ſubmit, 
them. 


og Standard of Authors, Judg of Wit ( e)- 
EO as e A ORG | SSRN 
octet y | But inſtead of that they ſaid W 


WS in | 

far the ©) « Jou, whom all Europe does propoſe, 

her re © The Standard both of Verſe and Proſe.” © 
—_ 
Hate! hich was putting a mean unworthy Flat- 
knoy , try into the mouth of Monſieur De Ja Fore 
bliſh' ine; ſince being an excellent Poet himſelf, 
ublict Ye very well knew that Monſieur De St. Evre- 


den 0 pond was not the Standard of Verſe, and that 


y- Wik Ho body in Europe ever thought him ſo. 

\ſpeal In the Letter to Mr. * * *, © who. could 
"at al F not endure that the Earl of St. Albans 
s ſhould be in love in his old Age, Mon- 
Exam ſieur De St. Evremond, to juſtify the old Men 
\ Avho have an Inclination ſtill to love, fays gal- 
to the Yantly (%; © The greateſt pleaſure that old Men 
ur D.“ have left them, is to live; and nothing con- 
how F* v1nces them more that th live, than that they 
latte. “ love (hb). Inſtead of that, they wrote 
ſthus (i): The only pleaſure that old Men 


2 
* 


Hes il | T f c 
K rb, Cf) Tout le Monde vous propoſe, 
— ; Pour modele aux bons . e e 
FM o ED RE MESLEES, Tom. III. 5. 182. ubi ſupr. 
A Vol. II. p. 172. Edit. of 1700. | 

de, Vol. Il. p. 233, 234. of this Edition. | 
. Le plus grand plaifir qui reſte aux vieilles gens, C'eſt 
e vivre; & rien ne les affeure fi bien de leur vie que leur 
Amour. OEUVRES MESLEES, Tom. J. p. 41. ubi ſupr. 


1 e Vol. II. f. 455. Edit 5 1700. 


e 9 


— me 


have 


xxx Advertiſement. 
have left them, is to love; and nothing ſecures 
their Life ſo effectualy as that. 

In the Character that Monſieur De S.. 
Evremond hath drawn of himſelf, he ſays, 
ſpeaking of his Religion %, 


« Tu ice and Charity ſupply the Place 
f rigid Penance, and a formal Face (I): 


but inſtead of turning his Thought into 


wh liſh Verſe, as Monſieur De St. Evremond & 
ha 1 


purpoſely done in French Verſe, or at 
leaſt of repreſenting it faithfully in Proſe, 
they made him ſay (mn), As for Religion, 
he makes. his Piety conſiſt more in Juſtice and 
Charity, than in Repentance : where it muſt 
firſt be obſerv'd, that there is no Oppoſi- 
tion between Juſtice and Charity, and Re- 


pentance; and in the ſecond place, that they & 


attribute to Monſieur De St. Evremond an a- 
bominable Thought, by making him exclude 
Repentance from his Religion, It requir'd 
but a very ſmall Attention, to perceive that 
the French word Penitence ſignify'd here no- 
thing but the Faſtings, Auſterities and Mor- 
tifications that the Church of Rome preſcribes, 


1 


( See the Life of Monſieur De St. Evremond, p. cxxvi. 
(De Juſtice & de Charite 
*. Beaucoup plus que de Penitence, 
Il compoſe ſa Pietè. | 
Portrait de Mr. de St. Evremont fait par lui meme; /e# 


before the Veh Volume of the OEUVRES MESLEES, ubi ſupr. 


(in) See the Character of Monſieur De St. Evremond by 
himſelf, Prefix d to the It Volume of the Egition of 1700. 


; and 


und w. 
by the 
Mepenta 
But 
Tonvinc 


or that 
Hons tc 
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res und which we expreſs very well in Enzliſh 
by the word Penance, in contradiſtinction to 


5 


St. Mepentance. | 
ys, But here's already more than needed, to 
convince the Publick, with what enormous 
Faults the Exgliſh Tranſlation of Monſieur 
De St. Evremond's Works abounded : whence 
) 8 eaſily appear the neceſſity there was of 
ſending them once more abroad in a Dreſs 
more agreeable and uſeful to the Exgliſh Rea- 


ond ger; and that ſhould, at the ſame time, do 
r at More Juſtice and Honour to their Author, 
roſe, This is the Method I have follow'd. 

Rb 3 The Edition of Monſieur De St. Evremond's 
and 


Works, which Dr. Silveſtre and my ſelf have 
nuſt #ubliſh'd from the Manuſcripts of the Au- 
hor, is the foundation upon which I have 

built: But as there are ſeveral Pieces in this 
Edition, which, to be underſtood, do ſuppoſe 
thorow knowledg of the French Tongue, 
lude or that only concern certain Facts, or Allu- 
Hons to ſuch Paſſages, as happen'd between 
that Leh. De St. Evremond and ſome of his 


no- Friends; I did not think that ſuch ſmall Pie- 
Mor- ces, whereof the greateſt part are in Verſe, 
1bes, &vould be at all to the Taſte of Engliſh Rea- 
fers, or indeed deſerv'd to be publiſh'd in 
their Language. We have been already 
plam'd for inſerting ſeveral of thoſe Pieces in 
the French Edition; and the Cenſure would 

e ſtill more juſtifiable, if, in the Ergliþ 
#1 ranſlation, T had done the ſame. I there- 
gore hope, that I ſhall not be cenſur'd for 
la b 2 having 


and 


1 N 
* 

p +3 
"WB 
e 
1 
15 


have been the moſt eſteem'd. Neither have 
Horemond; whereof the firſt is a kind of Sa- 


was written to. expoſe French Operas, where Ai 


Juohnſon's Sir Politick-would-be,' is a lively Pic. 


intelligible in Eugliſb; and as for the third, 


xxxyvi - Advertiſement. 4 
having omitted, all the Poems of Monſieur # T ſha! 
De St. Evremond ; which, to confeſs the Works 
Truth, are not thoſe of his Works that Tiny thi: 


What I 
I given three Comedies of Monſieur De St. 


tyr againſt the French Academy; the ſecond 9 


every thing is unnaturally ſung; and the 
third, Which is partly an imitation of Ben. 


ture of the Ridicule of certain Perſons of 
different Nations, as of a, Chimerical Eng- 
liſh Politician; of a French Gaſcon Marquiſs; ® 
of a German Traveller, & c. is certain that 
the two firſt Comedies would not have been 


ſome were of Opinion it Would not do ſo well 
in Engliſb: but whatever Deference I pay to Þi 
their 1 it-I underſtand that the grea- A 
teſt part of the Readers wiſh to ſee it in their 
Language, I ſhall take care they may have it 
as correct as poſſible. *.- - 2, Alno 
As haveretreach'd ſome of the Notes of Dutche/ 
the French Edition, which I had made to ex- by the 

plain to the French Readers certain things re-. part of 
garding England; ſo have J likewiſe added ſe- ot doi 
veral new ones here, to enable the Exgliſb Rea. lad to 
ders the better to underſtand what concerns well kr 
certain Facts or Perſons, which are not ſuffi-Weur D. 
ciently known on this ſide, the Seas (n). Wig wn 


=T * obſerve, | 


Works. 


(. x) There is a Note relating to Mr. Waller, which, I know 70 0 
Low, continues flill in this Edition, Vol. I. p. 347. and js not on 
; pales wſele(\% 


{| 
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nfieur # T ſhall not inlarge in this place upon the 
$ the Works of Monſieur De Sr. Ex remond, nor fay 
that ny thing of his Perſon, to avoid repeating 
have hat Dr. Silveſtre hath ſo well done in his 


De St, Preface, and what I have my ſelf fo particu- 
of Sa- Aarly treated in our Author's Life. 

econd & T ſhall rather take notice, that as in pub- 
vhere s the Original Works of Monſicur De 
the g. Evremond, we have excluded all the Pic- 
Ben, es that were not his; fo in the Year 1706 J 
Pic. Jubliſh'd at 4mfterdam a Collection of the 
ns of Weſt of thoſe latter, under the Title of Me- 
Eng- nge curieux, & e; which was ſo well receiv'd 
quiſs; Peyond Sea, that it hath been ſeveral times 
n that Weprinted as well in France as in Holland. | 
been Wave, in like manner, added here, at the 


third, Ind of the ſecond Volume, a Collection of 
o well The ſame Pieces; but I have been much more 
ay to ice in the choice of them: nor have I in- 
grea- ſerted any but ſuch as Monſieur De & Evre- 
their ond approv'd of fo far, as to ſay, that he 
gould wiſh he were the Author of them. 

1:6 To theſe T have prefix*d the DMemorrs of the 
tes of WPutcheſs of Mazarin, written in her Name 
o ex- Py the Abbot De St. Real, and which make a 
gs re- part of the Collection printed beyond Sea; 
ed ſe- ot doubting but the EA Readers will be 
-Wlad to peruſe the Adventures of a Lady fo 


xcernsWvell known in this Country, and whom Mon- 
ſuffi-Weur De St. Evremomd hath, by his Writings, 


— —— ww — 


— — 4 — 


; eleſs, but even inexact; and this I think my ſelf the more oblig d 
obſerve, becauſe the Author of My, Waller's Life, prefix'd ta 
Workg, hath attributed it to Dr, Silveſtre. 


7 


b 3 ill 


m_— 
* o mn 


bnow 11 
s not on 


ſtill render'd more famous. Theſe Memoirs 


the Works attributed to Monſieur De S. 


tye Earl of Rocheſter, in a Letter to the Du. 
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reach to the time ſhe retir'd to Chamber), 
where ſhe liv'd in a kind of Privacy till ſhe an 
came hither: and as in the Life of Mon- De 
ſieur De St. Evremond, I have related the moſt 
conſiderable Events of her Life, ſince her Ar- 
rival in England; ſo in joining theſe two 
Works, the Reader may have, in ſome man. 
ner, a compleat Hiſtory of this Dutcheſs, * 
who was no leſs famous for her Beauty than 
her Misfortunes. a6 Tels 

I haye carefully revis'd the Tranſlation 0! * 


Evremond, and particularly that of Madam Evremo 
Mazarin's Memoirs, which was full of ſuch i 
blundering and comical Miſtakes (o, that | Fended 
might here ſufficiently divert the Readers 
were it not high time to finiſh this Advertiſe Þ$ 
ment, Which is but too long already. 7 

For the reſt, I mult not forget to inforn 
the Publick, that % Memoirs of the Life 


cheſs of Mazarin, ſet before his Works, wer: % 

not written by Monſieur De St. Evremond, ii (+4) 1 

whom they are aſcrib'd. Never was an Pailt up 
: | G 4 Iten after 

thing more remote from his Genius and Man 

ner. I am bound to ſay as much of the R. 


fleetions upon the Doctrine of Epicurus, which Reffectic 


he hath particularly diſown'd, and which i HNdvice 


; l ; Ih ro whic 
effect are very different from what he though b Nen 
(Cs) 1 
ague ; 
Jique des 


a 1 


(0 Tae Author calls himſelf P. Porter Eſq, 1 made uſe of 14 | 
Eu iſion of 1676. 5 


* 


* 
I; 
g 
48 
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moirs pf this famous Philoſopher: They were firſt 
mbery, tranſlated by Mr. Broms in the Lear 1694, 
ill ſhe and publiſh'd as a genuine Work of Monſieur 
Mon. De St. Euremond; but in the Edition of 11700, 
where they were likewiſe inſerted, they 
gere preceded by a ſhort Advertiſement %), 
e two wherein the Editor was ſindere enough to tell 
man. the World, that this "Diſcourſe ©'was not 
written by Monſieur De St. Evremont ſas he 
himſelf owns in his Epiſtle (q) to the Modern 
eontium.)“ After is reaſon to 
tion onder it ſhould be tranſlated afreſh, and 
De St, ubliſh'd under the name of Monſieur De Sr. 


ladam Evremond, at the Head of Epicurus's Mc- 
F ſuch Mals, printed two or three Years ago, pre- 
that | Fended to be tranſlated from the Greek (, and 
aders Fvhich, as well as the Reflect ions join'd to it, 
vertiſe hre but a mere Tranſlation from the Morale | 
i Epicure, publiſh'd at Paris in the Year 
inforn M685 (5) by the Baron Des Coutures. In a 
Life word, there is nothing of Monſieur De St. 


e Du. Evremond's in the Book printed in 1707. 
Wer — FEA ä 
ond, t (p) In this Advertiſement *tis aſſur'd, that this Diſcourſe is 
is an puilt upon Monſieur Oe St. Evremond's Hypotheſis, and writ- 
| ten after his manner: which is a double Falſit y. 

Man In the Second Volume, p. 285. of this Edition. 


_ —_ — 


he R. The Title at full length is ; Epicurus's Morals, tranſ- 
Which! lated from the Greek, by Zo Diely Eſq; with Comments and 
: Reflections taken out of ſeveral Authors. Alſo JIſocrates's 
lich i Mdvuice to Demonicus; done out of Greck by the ſame hand. 
10ugh: No which is added, An Effay on Epicurus's Morals, written 


dy Monſieur St. Evremont, and made Engliſh by Mr. 7ohrjon. 
) The Engliſh Tranſlator made uſe of the Edition of the 
uſe of Hague in 1686. See the Hiftoire Critique de la Repub- 
Jique des Lettres, tant ancienne que moderne. Tom. II. p. 


2X 


5, 290. 


by and 
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and intitled, Je Miſcellaneous Remains of = 
Car dinal Perron, To Ye ſident Thuanus, Monſieur 00 
St. Evremont, &c. abridg'd and done into T 
Engliſh, with a Preface : and the Reader may 4&6 
reſt, aſſar?d, that his moſt confiderable Works 

are contain'd in thete-two Volumes; as well 
as, that, whatever any one may be tempted to ' 
attribute to him hereafter, doth by no means 
belong to him, 7 
There remains for me now but to ſay two 4 


things: The firſt whereof is, that I have 
taken care, Monſieur: De St.:Evremond's Pic. 
ture in this Edition ſhould be much liker 
than any that hath hitherto appear'd, having 
alſo added a very exact Print of his Tomb : * 
And the other thing is, that not having been 
always within diſtance to review the Sheets, 
before they were printed off, I hope none PN 
will impute to me the Faults that may have Mat 
eſcap'd the Corrector's Care, and which may Mem 
any way diſturb the SenſmwG. 4s 


Tondon, Octob. 5. 1713. 3 
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s Pic. | „ © fb as 

liker C. eh „ 4 1s + 

Ving | * 1 | Tg IRE 

mb. P. SILVESTRE, M. D. 

been A | | | N 

1eets, 5 | p v7 | : * b 

none a= Correct Edition of Monſieur De St. 

hats 4 2 N — Evremond k WORKS has been ſo 
„ * long deſir'd, that I perſuade my ſelf 

may Mex Ml this, which now appears, will meet 

Paz WM with a favourable Reception from the 

pPublick. All the former Editions of 
them, either in France or Holland, being ſo ex- 


1713. 


1 

12 

"FR 
'F 


Vremely defective, this may really paſs for the 
Firſt. - Thoſe who have not been acquainted with 
Monſieur De St. Evremond, ought to be inform'd, 
that he never put any thing himſelf to the Preſs, 
Rand that the Books which have hitherto been pub. 
liſh'd under his Name, were printed from Copies 
which were handed about, for the moſt part cur- 


4 tail'd, and commonly very faulty. The two firſt 


_ 


— — 
* 


nn. 


* This Preface was prefix'd, and chiefiy relates, to the French 
EZditim of the Works of Monſieur De St. Evremond, firſt publiſh 
From the Author's Original Manuſcripts in the Tear 1705. ; 
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xlii PREFACE. 1 
Volumes of his Works that appear'd, were ſo pon hig 
uickly ſold off, that the Paris Bookſeller, being F (ſays 
— te to publiſh a larger Edition of them, ſpar d 
no Pains or Coſt to collect new Pieces; which was 
the occaſion of his adding at random to the ge- 
noine Writings of Monſieur De St. Evremond ſe- 
veral Pieces, which were not of his compoſing. ? 
This Abuſe came to ſuch a height in all the fol- 3 
lowing Editions, that at laſt whole Volumes were 
printed, in which nothing of Monſieur De St. Evre- 
mond s was to be found; ſuch as the ST. EV RE- 


St. Evremont' Works, printed by Aniſſon #n 1701. 
1 will not mention the Memoirs of the Life of Count 
. 9 before his Retirement, aigeſted by Mon- 1 
freur De St. Evremond,. printed at Paris in two F. 
tunes, i 2mo for it would be an Affront upon the 
Judgment of the Publick, to ſuppoſe they could be 
impos'd upon by the Title of that Romance. 9 
We muſt likewiſe obſerve, that in the Pari: R 
ditions all the proper Na mes have either been en- 3 <. 
tirely left out, or at leaſt diſguiſed; and that ma- 
ny Paſſages which appear'd to be tog free, have ® 
been wholly cut off. In the Editions of Holland 1 
thoſe Faults were ſo far from being cotrected, that 
they were multiply'd : inſtead of ſupplying the o: 
miſſions, the Editors added ſome inſipid Pieces 
and there was ſuch a ſtrange mixture of good and 
bad things, that Monſieur De St. Evremond was not 
able to know himſelf in thoſe Editions, 1 
He was ſollicited from France to reviſe his Works, 
and his Friends at Tondon daily preſs'd him to 
give ſuch an Edition of them as he could own ; but 
he ſtill perſiſted in denying their Requeſt. After 


the laſt Peace, the Bookſellers of Paris made him of i 
ſuch advantageous Offers, as would have tempted * de ich 
any Man of a Temper more intereſted than his with 


was. In ſhort, nothing could move or prevail 
| upon 


a 


en Env 
t ma- 


olan 


that 


} 
he O- 
leces ; 


revail 2 
upon 


& with him the Copies which he had made of "i 
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care printed under Name. There are good 


e ones, which 1 do not own, becauſe they do not 


belong to me; and among thoſe which I have 


* compos'd, there is a mixture of abundance of 
e idle and fooliſh Pieces, which I do not think it 
„ worth my while to diſown.. At the Ape to 


t which I am now arriv'd, one Hour of Life well 
K imploy'd is of more Value with me, than the 
Advantage of an indifferent Reputation. How 
hard a matter is it: to cure one's ſelf of Self- 


„Love! As an Author I caſt it off, but I take it 
F< up again as a Philoſopher, as feeling a ſecret 
„ Pleaſure in neglecting that which others purſue 
F< with ſo mfich Eagerneſs.“ I remember that as 
ald be Iwas one day talking with him on this Subject, and 
ſaying, That ſince he would not take the pains to 


nds Freviſe his own Works, he ought at leaſt to give 


that Satisfaction to ſeveral People, to mark the 


* 
1 
2 

. 


pieces which he diſown'd. He anſwer'd, . There 
1 is perhaps a. mixture of Vanity in my Conduct: 
= HT There is ſuch a Piece printed amongſt my Works, 
„ which I would own with all my Heart, and 


„ which is better than what I have written.” 


But altho Monſieur De St. Evremond ſtill refus'd 


to publiſh his Writings, yet he chang'd his Mind 
_ T7 ſome time before his Death, andAix'd his Eyes 
nor on Mr. Des Maizeaux, in order to commit the 


7orks, | care of that Matter to him 
3 marked what was and what was not his, on one of 
: frer the Books printed under his Name; corre&ed many 


> him 
npted 
in his 


Purſuant to this De- 
ſign, he read over his Works along with bim; 


things; and communicated to him Explanations 
of ſuch Paſſages as wanted a Commentary: In fine, 
he imparted to him his Manuſcripts, and revis'd 


His 


7 


= panini, 
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His great Age and Tafirmities leaving no room to 
hope he ſhould live long, . Mr. Des Maixeauæx loſt 


no time in getting all the Helps and Alliſtances | 
that were neceſſary ; nor did he want any thing of 


this kind, except ſofie few Pieces, when he was 
oblig d to go into the. Country. | In the mean while, 
Monſieur De St. Euremond finding himſelf weaker 
than ordinary, did ſeveral times ſignify his great 
Defire to ſee him, and even beg'd Dr. La Fevre (a) 


to write to him to come with all ſpeed. But ' 


having departed this Life before Mr. Des Mai- 
zeaux could come to Town, his Manuſcripts, which 


he had often promis d to leave to me, were deli- 


ver'd to me by his Direction after his Death. This 
laid me under an Obligation, in ſome ſort, to ſet 
about an Edition of his Works, in concert with 
Mr. Des Maizeaux. The Method we obſerv'd 
in this, is as follows. | 


We lopp'd off every thing that Monſieur De St. 


Evremond diſown'd 3 good or bad, all was left out 
without diſtinction, if it was not his. Our Accu- 
racy in this matter was ſo great, that excepting 
one Piece only (b), about which we ſtill entertain 
ſome Doubts, the Publick may be ſatisfy'd that eve- 


ry thing which appears in this Edition, was really 


written by Monſieur De St. Evremond, unleſs where 
it is expreſly mark'd as belonging to another. 
We have been at great pains jn reviſing all that 
had been formerly printed, by compariag it wit 


the Manuſcripts. Having ſeveral Copies in my ö 


hands, we made choice, from among the different 


Readings, of that which to us appear'd the moſt 
natural, and ſupply*d by one Manuſcript that which 


_ 


(a) 4 Phy ſician of London. | | 
) An Ode to the Duke of Nevers; it was found amang Mon- i 
ſieur De St. Evcemond's Papers, but we will not be poſitive that 
it Is His. | ; | 
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Iclear'd 
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2m to 

x loſt tation, which of all things Monſieur De Sr. Evre- 
tances ond was moſt careleſs about, we follow'd that 
ng of Frhich made the beſt Senſe, and gave the moſt beau- 
e was Wiful Turn; by which method we reſtor'd that Per- 
while, Wpicuity and Diſtinctneſs which was wanting to ſe- 
veaker veral Periods. We have added many Pieces which 
great ever ſaw the Light before; and in that Number, 
-e (a) It 1 miſtake not, you will find ſome which are no- 
But hing inferior to the firſt. We have been particu- 
Mai- Srly careful in publiſhing: as many Letters and 
which Willets as we could collect: For if. they contain no- 
e deli- hing of much Importance, you will at leaſt find 
This in them Monſieur De St. Evremond's Genius. We 
to ſet Wught not always to judg of an Author by a pex- 
with ect and finiſh'd Work: We are pleas'd to behold 
ſerv'd Pim in bis natural Dreſs: nor is there any thing 
More proper to repreſent him ſuch as he is, than 

De Sr. What he writes familianly, and without Premedita- 
fr out tion. Ta ſay no more on this Head, the Collec- 
Accu - tion we have made of things of this kind has coſt 
pting us abundance of Pains. There are ſeveral of thoſe 
ertain Pieces which Monſieur De St. Evremond had not 
t eve- Wimſelf, and which we wereoblig'd to make an In- 
really Nuiry after every where. Dr. Le Feure has'furniſh'd 
vhere zus with a good many of them. Beſides, having 
ther. been particularly acquainted with Monſieur De 
that t. Evremond, and having convers'd very familiarly 
with with him for the ſpace of forty years, he has let 
n my ius into cthe meaning of abundance of Facts, and 
trent clear'd up ſeveral Particulars, which we were igno- 
moſt J rant of. | „ olg! 15 1 
vhich We have taken care thro the whole Work to 
— fill up the Gaps, and ſet down at length ſuch pro- 
per Names as were either quite effac'd or diſguis'd. 

E Me i We have likewiſe added Notes, that conſiſt: ſome- 
ve that times of a, Paſſage which the Author quotes: in 
French, or to which he alludes; at other times 

as 
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vas wanting in another. In ſine, as-to the Panc- 


4 they 
"Y | 
4 | 


tainly the moſt natural order; and, by the way, it 


beholding the Change that ſometimes appear'd in 
the Stile and Turn of an Author. | 
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they conſiſt of an Explanation of a Fact, or they ti 
point out the Perſons who are meant; and if it is 
neceſſary, in order to the underſtanding of the 
Text, [ſomething is ſaid of their Character. They 
who know all thoſe things already, will think that 
we have put into them things that are too com- 
mon; but where one Reader complains of that, 4 
there will be twenty who would have wiſh'd that a8 
we had ſwell'd the Notes conſiderably, and that we It 
had explain'd to them the meaneſt Trifle. But we UW 
have endeayour'd to keep a juſt Medium betwixt DW 
theſe two Extremes. | Bn 
Altho one would think it ſhould not ſignify mach & 

in what order thoſe detach'd Pietes, which make Iball no! 
up this Collection, were plac'd; yet it has been 4 
thought proper to place them, as near as may be, 
according to the order of time in which they were 1 
written. 1 ſay, as near as may be, becauſe it has Jpſte anc 


 noti always: been poſſible to find it ont, and we Mars ſinc 


have beea often forc'd to gueſs at it. This is cer- 


were to 'be:wiſh'd, that in making a Collection of e Dura 
an Author's Works, the Collector would 7publiſh Ne. I 
them in the ſame order in which the Author writ $ ; 
them. By this one would be able to judg of the sd aft 
Progreſs he made, and diſtinguiſh the time in which & 
he wrote beſt; juſt as we diſtinguiſn in the Works # e have 


of certain famous Painters thoſe Pieces which they e St. E 


dtew in the Riſe, Height and Decay of their Repu- Pers, the 
tation: and the fame Pleaſure we take in obſerving 
the different Ways and Manners that a Painter has Pear in f 
often chalk'd out and follow'd, we ſhould have in 50 
LVOUT, : 
arries t. 


At firſt we had reſolv'd to diſtinguiſh the Pieces Mere ar 


which had not hitherto appear'd, by ſome particu- Pan Inc 
lar Mark; but. we alter'd our Mind, becauſe a- ores 


mong the Writings which had already been * ' 
146 | te 8 
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they tal, there were ſome that had been entirely new- 
f it is Wpdel'd, and ſo may paſs for new Pieces: for which, 
f the Naſon it would have been difficult to determine un- 
They &r what Claſs to have rang'd them. We are like- 
© that Wiſe to obſerve, that the Author having revis'd 
com. his Works at different times, made new Additions 


„tz them; and thus he might be condemn'd upon the 
Wont of ſome Anachroniſms, if every thin 
Huld be taken too ſtrictly. We have remark” 

his in a Note on the Comedy of the Academicians; 

we thought it was neceſſary to repeat it in this 

Mee, becauſe it may be ſuted to ſome other Pieces. 

After having given an Account of this Edition, 

hall not take up any time in praiſe of Monſieur 


been St. Evremond's Works. He has long enjoy'd the 
1y be, 4 pprobation of the Publick, ſo that from hences 
were With the Publick is concern'd to juſtify its own 
it has JÞſte and Judgment in this matter. | *Tis fifty 
1d we Wars ſince the Writings of Monſieur De St. Evre- 
is cer- ud have been read and eſteem'd: And thus if 
ay, it Ing Preſcription can fix the Merit, and anſwer for 
on of Pe Duration of Works, we have that of half an 
ubliſh Age. This is already a pretty favourable preju- 
writ Mee for the firſt Pieces; and thoſe which he com- 
f the ÞÞs'd afterwards, were yet more eſteem'd. We 
which Way add, that, if under all thoſe Diſadvantages 
Vorks Je have been ſpeaking of, the Works of Monſieur 
i they Pe St. Evremond have met with ſo many Appro- 
Repu- fers, there is no room to doubt of their being a- 
rving Þodantly more kindly receiv'd, as they now ap- 
er has Near in far better plight. | 6 
we in & But after all, ye are not ſo far prejudic'd in his 
rd in &$vour, as to think that every thing he has written 

Fxrries the ſame force with it. Among the reſt, 
Pieces Were are ſome Pieces of Poetry which are worſe 
rticu- Wan indifferent: Wherefore we were tempted to 
uſe a» Wppreſs ſome of this kind, which he had compos'd 
prin- Þ his Youth z but they having been already prin- 


ted 3 * | 


ted, 


ſides that this would be an infinite Labour, it! 
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ted, we thought our ſelves oblig'd not to cancel 
them, leſt the Pablick might imagine we had ſet up 


Since 
teur De 


for Jadges, and would needs decide about the Value õο Obj 
ant Worth of every thing. As for ſuch as were Works. 
never printed, we-have us'd greater Freedom, Nous anc 


We were not willing to publiſh all the Trifles Would i 
which he wrote in Waſte, and which he would not ftere and 
take the trouble to correct; but only made the beſt 
choice we could. Md 1 foreſee that afl Readers wil 
not be equally touch'd with thoſe Works. There 
is in ſuch a Piece a fine Thought, a nice Raillery, 
which wWill eſcape''moſt People. In order to be a- 
ble to perceive [this,'it. were requiſite. to be exaftly 
inform'd about the Character of the Perſons with 
y hom one correſponds; we ſhould know cer. 
tain Facts and cettain Circumſtances, which git 
6ccaſion to a Quibble or Banter; and which without W 
that will appear moſt inſipid. This is nnavoids 8 
ble in Works which conſiſt off Wit. The onh B 
way to remedy this Inconvenience, would be u 
illuſtrate every thing with good Notes: But be 


not always allowable'to name Perſons, eſpecially i © 
they are alive; and* there are abundance of thing 
which are not fit to be ſaid. We have only mad 
an Effay of it upon two or thtee Pieces which re 
pard* Morin (d). I defire that they: who have for The e 
merly read them, without finding any Wit imthem Fvremo, 
may read them over igain, and 1 promiſe! my ſet Hear; 
they wil find quite another Spirit? By this the! Ind ofte 
may jodg of the reſt; and if there he any Paſſage %o exac 
which they do not underſtand, they will ſuſpent Watithe 
their ſadgment, and render at leaſt this Juſtice tt Pe St. E 
the Author, that he may have had in view ano Ry, Th 
ther Senſe than hat preæſents it ſelf at firſt ſight. I 5 not 
03: DIIG 1191-91237. 977 5759 [HI — ind eq: 
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f Since 1 am inſenſibly drawn in to defend Mon- 


cancel 
ſet up 


eur De St. Evremond, I ſhall in few words anſwer 
e Value vo Objections which may be made againſt his 
s were Works. The firſt regards that odd Medley of ſe- 
eedom. Nous and comical, of grave Matters and Trifles. 
Trifles Would it not have been ſufficient, ſay certain au- 
11d not ftere and difficult Perſons, to have made a Collec- 
the beſt tion of all that is good and ſolid? Why was not 
rs will eyery thing left out, that is not only uſeleſs, but 
There alfo waggiſh ? Thoſe People, who would have us 
aillery, apply our ſelves only to uſeful Studies, ought to 
> be a- Mſider, that our Author is not a Doctor who 
exactly Wites to inſtruct and dogmatize, and that he is 
is with tea Man ingag'd by his Profeſſion to give the Pub- 
w cer. Wk an Account of his Time and Studies. He is 
ch git (Gentleman, who having much Leiſure, ſeeks how 


without i paſs away the time agreeably; who writes ſome- 
avoids nes on one Subject, ſometimes on another, only 
ie ohh} r bis own Amuſement ; he is a Man of Wit, who 
1 be tt Wopoſes to divert himſelf, as well as a certain 


Zat be Fumber of Gentlemen, with whom he conver- 


r, 'it i s. It would moſt certainly be unjuſt to jud 
-ially i Of him with too much Rigour; and the Injuſ- 
thing Uce would be yet greater, to oblige thoſe, who 
y mad; Publiſh his Works, to ſuppreſs all ſuch as are pure- 


ich re th diverting. _ 
ve for The other Objection turns upon Monſieur De St. 
n'them Fvremond's Stile. They ſay, it is not always 


ny ſe! Wear; that there is ſometimes Obſcurity in it, 
is they Ind often Aﬀe&ation. You find in it, ſay they, a 
Paſſage Woo exact and labour'd Meaſure, and too frequent 
ſuſpeni Watitheſes. I will not pretend to juſtify Monſieur 
ſtice ti Pe St. Evremond in every thing; but this I may 
w ano Ry, That his Thoughts were juſt, and his Expreſ- 


Jon noble: His Turn is fine, his Diction pure, bold 
Ind equal. He will ever paſs for one of our beſt 
Writers; and even his very Negligences are happy. 
Ne knew them as well as any Man, but he would 
Sin; Not {crupuloully ſubject himſelf to the Rules _— 

4 C uc 


light. 
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duc'd by our modern Puriſts. He complain'd of 
the too great Exactneſs of our Authors, who, by 
endeavouring to poliſh the French Language, .robb'd 
it of all its Neryouſneſs and Force. He could not 
bear thoſe Who write in, a manner always exact, 
but too uniform; and one of the Advices he gave 
in order to write well, was to vary as much as poſ- 
{ble the Conſtruction and Turn öf the Phraſe. 
But we have faid enough of the Works, ?tis time 
to ſpeak of the Author. 8 25 J 
CHARLES DE ST. DENIS, Lord of ST 
EVREMOND, was of a noble and antient Fa- 
mily in Lower Normandy. The true Name of bis 
Family was Marcquetel (e); but for a conſiderable 
time his Anceſtors had taken that of Sr. Denis, from 
the Lordſhip of Sr. Denis du Guaſt, in the Corantin, 
betwixt Sr. Lo and Coutauce. | 8 
The Baron of Sr. Denis, his Father, commanded 
the Company of the Gendarmes of Henry de Bourbon, 
laſt Duke of Montpenſier, Governor of Normandy.  * 
He marry'd N. of Rouville, Siſter to the Marquiſs 1 
de Rouviile, who was appointed Superintendant of 
the Finances; and of this Marriage he had ſix 
Sons, all well. bred, and Men of Parts. Monſieur 
De St. Evremond, who was one of the younger Sons, 
ſurviv'd all his Brothers; and of that numerous 
Family, there are no Males left but the Deſcendants 
of the eldeſt Brother. The Marquiſs of Sr. Derzs 
makes a conſiderable Figure in Normandy at this day. 
Monſieur De St. Evremond was ſent to Paris very 
young, to the College of Clermont, where he com- 
menc'd his Studies; and after having gone thro a 
Courſe of Philoſophy, he went to Caen, where he ſtu- 
dy'd Law. But his Genius not being turn'd that way, 
he was ſent to the Academy, where he ſtaid but a few 
Months; for he was ſcarce ſixteen years of Age, 


(e) The Author of the MELAN D? HISTOIRE ETC F. 


DE LITERATURE, under the name of Vigneul: Maryville, 1 
ſays, that it was De Margotelle. 5 TY * 


when 


Pen he enter'd into the Service: He ſoon got a 


d of | f 
| | of Foot, and was at the firſt Siege 0 
” by Ae e he was in the Horſe- Ser vice, 
abba ad enter'd into the Troop of Guards of the 
| not Duke D' Anguien (f). He was at the Ingagement 
exact, of Friburg, and the year following at the Battel of 
Bae ortlingen : He was then Lieutenant of the Guards 
po- the Prince of Conde; and having been comman- 
na d with two Squadrons to take Poſt on an Emi- 
ume ace, he ſuffer'd ſo great a Fire from the Enemy, 
e of. hat almoſt his whole Troop was deſtroy'd. He 
LS as wounded himſelf in the left Knee by the ſhot of 
5 Faulconet, and the Surgeons were in doubt for 
f bis K Weeks whether they ſhould cut off his Thigh; 
able ut perceiving there were ſome hopes of Cure, they 
from elay'd coming to that hard Extremity, and per- 
ti, ly. recover'd him, after he had been under their 
Pands for ſeveral months. His Wound broke open 
inded Þ gain at London thirty years after, but was ſo well 
ben, ur'd, that he had no other laconveniency by it but 
nay. | A little Weakneſs in that Leg. 
quiſs He continu'd to ſerve in Germany and Flanders 
ar of under the Prince of Conde, and got the Eſteem and 
d fix 3 riendſhip of moſt of the Generals. His Capacity 
eur kppear'd in the different Poſts thro which he paſs d, 
Sons, Ind his Valour appear'd oftner than once in the 
crous Field, as well as in Duels, where he always came 
cdants off with abundance of Honour. Beſides, he diſt in- 
Denis guiſt'd himſelf from the common ſort of Officers, 
S day. Thy a more fine and polite way of thinking, by a 
ver! Fjuſt and elegant manner of Expreſſion. Thoſe 
com #Qualities made him be taken notice of and eſteem d 
hro a by Moaſieur De Turenne, the old Marſhal D' Etrées, 
e ſtu- the Marſhal De Grammont, the Marſhal D' Albret, 
Wah, and many other Perſons of the firſt Rank. But his 
a few 7 greateſt Friendſhips were with the Count De Gram- 
Age, mont, the Count D' Olonne, the Duke of Candale, 
E ET 11 Of Lewis II. laſt Prince of Conde, win . call d Duke 
arville, 3 | D'Anguien in bis Fathers Life· time. if | : ” 
r we CY 


when 


the Marſhal De Clerembaut, and the Marſhal De Cre. 
qui. This laſt honour'd him with his Friendſhip ſo 


long as he liv'd, and gave him moſt convincing } 
Proofs of it at a Time, and in Circumſtances where- | 


ries, and perhaps did not always ſhow him that 


and the Civil Wars, and the Prince was forc'd to 
' retire to the Lom Countries. But after the Peace 
was made, his Highneſs was ſo generous as to par- 


don 
1 
% + 
ä 


in it is rare to find true Friends. 


The firſt years that Monſieur De St. Evremond 
was near the Prince's Perſon, he was very much in 


his Favour. He was one of thoſe with whom his $ 
Highneſs lov'd to retire, and converſe familiarly 
and he was often admitted even to be a Companion $ 


in the Prince's Pleaſures. The Prince diſpatch'd 
him oftner than once to Court about important Af. 
fairs; nor muſt I forget, that when he ſent him in 
1646, to carry the News of the taking of Furne: 


to the Queen Mother, his Highneſs charg'd him to 


wait on Cardinal Mazarin, to make the firſt Pro- 
poſal to him of the Siege of Dunkirk, and to regu- 
late with that Miniſter whatever was neceſſary for 
the execution of ſo great a Deſign. Tho this got 


him a figure in the Army, yet he could not reſiſt the % 
natural Inclination he found in himſelf to diſcover * 
and take notice of Mens weak Side; a Talent 
which he exercis'd much afterwards. The Mar- 


ſhal of Clerembaut and he did make it their 
Buſineſs to obſerve the Sentiments and minuteſt 
Actions of the Prince; and tho both of them 
own'd they admir'd his great Qualities, yet they 
did not keep meaſures with him in their Raille- 


Reſpe& they ought to have done. This laſted ſe- 


veral Months; but they could not play their Game + 


ſo cunningly as to hide it from the Prince. From 
the Temper he was of, one may eaſily judg his Re- 
ſefftment was more than ordinary, particularly a- 


gainſt Monſieur De St. Evremond, In a ſhort time 


after, happen'd the Impriſonment of the Princes, 


De Cre. 


ſhip ſo 
vincing 
where 


remond 
ch in 
>m his 
liarly; 
panion 
atch'd 
nt Af. 


Um in 


Furnes 


his [ntereſts. 
which the Province of Guienne made, the Duke fol- 


Piegne the 16th and 17th of September, 1632. 
bl c 3 
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on him; and ſhew'd much kindneſs to him when 
fe ſaw him again at Paris: After this the Prince 
ave him Aſſurances of his Affection and Eſteem, 
pon ſeveral occaſions. MITES 
After the taking of Dunkirk, he went to ſerve in 
. The Troubles happening the following 
Years, he always kept firm to the King's Party, 
and obtain'd a Marſhal de Camp's Breviat, with a 
Penſion of a thouſand Crowns (g). He had ſeve- 
A Commands in Guienne during the Civil Wars, 
hd no body was in greater Credit than he with 
e Duke De Candale, who commanded a ſmall Ar- 
y in that Province. The Troops were then paid 
Fry irregularly : The Officers had only Aſſignments 
pon the Towns and Communities, and every one 
Made the beſt bargain he could. Monſieur De St. 
Evremond, who knew how to make the beſt of all 
Occurrences, and being ſupported by the Intereſt 
bf Monſieur Fouquet, who was very intimate with 
lim, manag'd his Affairs very well in Guienne. 
He own'd himſelf, and often made merry with it, 


hat in two years and a half he had made fifty thou- 


land Livres good Mony in that Place; a Precaution, 
aid he, which was of great uſe to me all the reſt of my 
Lie. 

| A ſhort time after that, he was ingag'd in a very 
troubleſom Affair. The Duke De Candale was ve- 
ry well with Cardinal Mazarin; and we may even 
Fay. that this Miniſter made all the Advances, and 
*that he omitted nothing in order to draw him in to 
However, in the Accommodation 


Jow'd meaſures which were diſpleaſing to the Car- 


Winal ; but he not daring to attack Monſieur De Can- 


Wale directly, thought his beſt way was to mortify 
onſieur De St. Evremond, who was accus'd of hav- 


Ing had part in thoſe Counſels. Upon a very ſlight 
(e) We have the Originals of the two Breviats, dated from Goin- 


Pre- 
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pretence; that is to ſay, for ſome Jeſts he made at #1 


Table, in which Monſieur De St. Evremond had no 9 


more ſhare than the reſt of the Company; the Car. 
dinal caus'd him to be put in the Baſtile. After ht. 
had lain there above three months, he was ſet at li. 
berty; but the frightful Idea of the Baſtile neve 


went out of his mind, and this Fright was thi Th 


chief reaſon that oblig'd him to depart France, 2 
we ſhall relate in the Sequel. 

The Pyrenean Treaty being then on foot, and thi 
Plenipotentiaries of the two Crowns come to th! 
Congreſs, Monſieur De St. Evremond went thithe 
with ſeveral Perſons of Quality. He was too abt! 
and too acute not to perceive the Game of Cardin! 
Mazarin and Don Lewis de Haro: Thoſe two Mini 


ſters endeavour'd to trick one another, but at botton Wi 


they were both equally deſirous of Peace, tho the 
went upon different Motives, When Monſieur D. 
St. Evremond left Paris, he had promis'd to write ti 
ſome of his Friends, and give them an Account 0 
what paſs'd at the Conference, Among theſe, ther: 


were a good many who deſir'd the Continuation N 


the War; the Marſhal De Crequi was one of the fir 
of them, and ſo Monſieur De St. Evremond thought 
he ſhould oblige him by ridiculing the famous Tres 
ty of the Pyrenees, Which at that time was lock“ 
upon as diladvantageous for France. No queſtio! 
but he expreſs'd himſelf with too much Freedom, 
or rather rally'd the Prime Miniſter too ſeverely i. 
that Letter, which was the Cauſe of his Diſgrace 
This is what he own'd himſelf; but he could nd 


forcſce that this Letter ſhould be made publik 


We ſhall ſee preſently how this came about. 
Ring Charles II. return'd into England ſoon afte Þ 
the Peace, aud was complimented upon his happj. # 
Reſtoration by all the Princes and States of Europ 
1re King of France diſtinguiſh'd himſelf above al 
the reit, by ſending the Count De Soiſſons. This 
Embaſſy was moſt magnificent, both by the Rank N JF 
£10 
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nade at he Ambaſſador, and the great Retinue of Perſons 
had no pf Quality who accompany'd him; of which num- 
he Car. Ser was Monkfeur De St. Evremond. For the ſpace 
fter he Hf about ſix months that he ſtaid at London, belides 


et at l. having the Honour of being particularly known to 

e neve She King and the- Duke of York, he ſaw many Eng- 

was th M Lords whom he had known in France, and made 

ance, à ew Acquaintance z which was the reaſon of his 
Fring his Abode in England after wards. 


C. 


and th some time after his return to Fance, Cardinal 
to th Wazarin died, and the Ruin.of Monſieur Fouquet 
thithe Was reſolv'd upon. The Reader will hardly be 
oo abl; ble to imagine how the Diſgrace of Monſicur 
arding Fouquet occaſion'd that of Monſieur De St. Evre- 
o Mini nd; and therefore I deſire may be allow'd to un- 
botton Middle this matter, which is under ſtood but by ve- 
no the] ry few. The Court, the better to cover their De- 
eur D Wſign, went to take a Tour in Anjou, and from thence 
vrite tt Wn Bretanny. Monſieur De St. Evremond went along 
bunt c With the Marſhal De Clerembaut; and when he took 
e, then Wis Journy, he left a Box with Madam Dupleſſis Bel- 
Ition'd Were, in which there was ſome ready Mony, ſome . 
the fir Notes, and all his Papers, When Monſieur Fouquet 
hought was taken up, they were nat ſatisfy'd with ſeizing 


Tres all, the Papers he had at his Houſe, but they likewiſe 
lock“ Fſecar'd the Papers of his Friends, and of thoſe with 
ueſtio! whom he had enter'd into the ſtricteſt Ties. Ma- 
eedom, dam Dupleſſis being Monſieur De Fouquer's particular 
rely ii Friend, her Papers were alſo ſeiz'd ; and thus Mon- 
grace fieur De St. Evremond's Box was carry'd agay with 
Id no: the Papers which were thought to belong to the Su- 
ublick, perintendant. There they found the Letter concerr- 
5 ing the Peace of the Pyrenees, which till then had 1 e- 
after ver been ſeen by any but the Marſhals De Crequi and 
happj. Clerembaut; it was ſhewn,to the King, and nothing 
Europe. was forgot that could irritate the Mind of that 
ove al Prince. It being an uncommon thing for Courts to 
This intereſt themſelves in the Reputation of a deceas'd 
ank 0 WF Miniſter, it will doubtleſs be thought ſtrange, that 
ti: = 4 any 
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and Arlington, my Lord Crofts, and ſome other 


any Perſons ſhould be found, who had the Memory ge of the 
of the Cardinal ſo much at heart, as to make a ca. Mr. Hobbe 
pital Crime of ſome Railleries. But you muſt other | 
know, that Meſſieurs Le Teller and Colbert, who How a 
rais'd themſelves upon the Ruins of Monſieur Fou. nd, yet 
uet, were the Creatures of his Eminence; and that |Qpuntty, 
both of them affecting a pious Acknowledgment and In this Vi 
Gratitude for their Maſter and Benefactor, did re. had molt 
preſent to the King, That this unmerciful laſhing -m@thing 
of the Prime Miniſter, who had govern'd the State fitiding t! 
during his Minority, was attacking the Regency of o a d. 
the Queen his Mother, and turning the beginning of 
his Reign into Ridicule. Thoſe Inſinuations had 
their Effect; and Monſieur De St. Evremond being 
advertis'd in time of the bad Impreſſions which had ! 
been given of him, did, by the Advice of his Friends, 
abſent himſelf. At firſt he retir'd into Normandy, 4 
to the Houſe of one of his Relations; but not 
thinking himſelf ſafe there, he was oblig'd to change 
his Retreat often. He went from one Province to ® 
another, always travelling by night, and never 
lodging but with Perſons who were of his Acquain- 
tance. At laſt being weary of that wandering 
Life, and finding that the Endeavours of his Friends 
in his Favour were uſeleſs; but above all apprehend- 
ing the Baſtile, where he had ſerv'd a very ſevere 
Apprenticeſhip ſome Years before, he reſolv'd to 
depart France towards the end of the Year 1661. 
He firſt came to the Spaniſh Low-Countries, and from 
thence to Holland, where he ſtaid but a ſhort time, 
and then came over to England, where he waited on 
King Charles Il. who receiv'd him very graciouſly. 
He ſoon liv'd in great Familiarity with the Dukes pete! 
of Buckingham and Ormond, the Earls of St. Albans 


Lords: But above all, he liv'd in great Friendſhip 
with my Lord D' Aubigny,” He apply'd himſelf to 
reading, nor did he neglect the adn of 
learned Men. He came acquainted with Mr, Waller, 

one 
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emory dhe of the politeſt Men in England, with the famous 
te a ca. Mr. Hobbes, Mr. Cowley, Dr. Iſaac Voſſius, and ſeve- 
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> State finding the Minds of the Miniſtry inflexible, he fell 
ncy of ino a deep Melancholy, and into a ſort of a lan- 
ing of Wiſhing Diſtemper, He was advis'd to croſs the 
is had N, in order to divert his uneaſy Thoughts; and he 
being s the more eaſily perſuaded to this, that the 
ch had MWegue began to rage at London, and the Court was 
iends, Mready reſolv'd to remove. He went away in 1665. 
nandy, Md came to Holland, where he recover'd his Health 
't not After ſome months ſtay in that Country, There he 
-hange "Ms particularly 2 with Penſionary De Vit, 
ice to zd the moſt conſiderable Perſons of the State. He 
never Vas very intimate with the Marquiſs D'Eſtrades, the 
quain - Maron De Liſola, and moſt of the foreign Miniſters 
ering Tine Hague : But above all, he us'd to wait on the 
riends Prince of Orange, who tho he was diveſted of the 
hend- Poſts which his Anceſtors enjoy'd, and reduc'd in a 
ſevere Manner to a private Station, yet gave Sigas, at thoſe 
2d to Years, of an extraordinary Genius, of that warlike 
1661, Temper, and that noble Ambition, which he after- 
from Mards made appear in the whole Courſe of his Life. 
time, The Treaty of Breda began a little after: Mon- 
d on eur De St. Evremond went thither to ſpend ſome 
ouſly. : Months, and was acquainted with almoſt all the Ple- 
Dukes Mpotentiaries. From thence he took a Tour to Bruſ- 
tlban; $5, and then return'd to the Hague. The Prince of 
other Tuſcamy (h), who travel'd incognito, call'd there in his 
dſhip Fay to England. There was a Houſe hir'd for him, 
f to Which was the very ſame where Monſieur De St. Evre- 


n of end lodg d. He made ready to remove, as well as 


aller, | Y The Grand Duke now living, 
One 4 g | | the 


From that time the Great Duke ſtill entertain 


return to England. He came with all ſpeed to Ln 
don, where the King receiv'd him with extraordin; 
ry Goodneſs, and ſettled a Penſion upon him 


great many old Friends, and was ſoon brought ac f 
quainted with the young Courtiers. Reading an 
the Conver ſation of polite Perſons was all his Bui 
neſs; and we may affirm, that he liv'd as agreeably Wo thit 


bis Life, was the Arrival of the Dutcheſs of Max- 


bleneſs of her Wit, and the Charms of her Converſa. 
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the reſt who had Apartments in it; but the Prin; Im A2 


-fent him word, it was his Deſire he would contin Ing a thi 
in it. All the while his Highneſs was at the Hau his Ho 
Monſieur De St. Evremond duly paid his court to hir Md fine 
and had the Honour commonly to eat at his Tab! } Holt hon 


as moſt 


much Eſteem and Favour for him, and gave him 4 fo ad thi 
ſurances thereof, both-by very obliging Letters an Md thoſ 
Preſents, which his Royal e ſear him fro: Agrily d. 


time to time. 

Monſieur De St. n had you above fou 
Years in Holland, when Sir Villiam Temple told hin 
from K. Charles Il. that his Majeſty deſir'd he wou 


three hundred Pounds Sterling, which was alway 
duly paid. He had ſuſtain'd a great Loſs by th 
Death of my Lord D' Aubigny 3 but he recoverd 


as a Stranger and an Exile could wiſh. But wh 
contributed moſt to the Comfort and Sweetneſs. c 


rin in Enoland. Then all his divided Cares were uni De St 
ted in one, and all his Application was terminate to Mo 
in ſo extraordinary a Perſon. He became one of he xplai 
moſt zealous and moſt conſtant Admirers : She ws WÞnis'd 
the Subject of his fineſt Performances in all the kind þ vould 
of Writing. In a thouſand places of his Works hi he ſaic 


has celebrated her incomparable Beauty, the Agree: q * Wa 
ſuccee 


tion: But all the Elogies he made her, are far ſnon Aft 
of what was due to her Merits. And to tell th: Wderlar 
truth, | know not which of them was moſt indebte( l the 
to the other, Madam Mazarin to her Panegyriſt, for Place 
having vii) play'd to all the World her rare and admi J Fort ( 
rable Qualities z or Hoalieur De * Evre mond to Alu ian d 


aug 
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he Prin Am Afar arin, for furniſhing him occaſions of vti- 
contin Ing a thouſand things, which will always be much 
e Hagu his Honour, in the Opinion of People of-a delicate 
t to hir Id fine Taſte. He found at her Houſe whatever was 
is Tab! Moſt honourable and polite in England, and whatever 
tertain Was moſt remarkable among foreign Miniſters: He 
him A Hund thoſe whom the Charms of Madam Aug arin, 
tters an Wd thoſe whom the Freedom of her Houſe did ordi- 
im fro: marily draw thither. But what, he efteenyd above all 
the reſt, was that he ſaw, Madam Maxarin every day, 


we for d that was his chief Buſineſs. If Pime, which de- 
old hin Woys the greateſt and moſt beautiful things, which 
1e woul aces even Names and Titles, could make us forget 
to Lo Ne Beauty, Rank and For tune of Hortenſia Mancini, 
2o0rdin; De Works of Monſieur De St. Evremond would eſta- 
him im Immortality to her. Her Name and Titles are 
; alway Petter ſecur'd, pan if they had been engraven on 
by th Marble and Braſs. The Reader will pardon what ! 
»ver'd; Jave been ſaying of Madam Aaxarin. She had: ſo 
1ght a Arge a ſhare inthe Writings, which Monſieur De St. 
ing an Fvremond compos'd in England, that I could not a- 
1is Bul Poid inlarging upon that Matter, nor was it poſſible 
reeably Wo think of ſo accompliſh'd a Perſon, without la- 
ut wh; menting her Loſs. 


tneſs.“ When Monſieur Colbert De Croiſſi was Ambaſſador 
 Mazi An England, he us'd his Endeavours to have Monſieur 
ere uni De St. Evremond recall'd. He wrote ſeveral: times 
minate; to Monſieur Colbert his Brother, and preſs'd him to 
e of he explain himſelf on that head. Monſieur Colbert pro- 
She wi zmis'd he would make no oppoſition, in cafe any one 
de kind would take upon him to ſpeak of it to the King; but 
orks h; he ſaid he could not act directly in an Affair in which 
Agree he was in ſome ſort a Party. And fo this Attempt 
nverſz- I ſucceeded no better than former ones had done. 
ir ſhor: After the Death of K. Charles II. the Earl of Sun- 
tell th: derland, who was Secretary of State, and Preſident 
ndebte( Mot the Council, propos'd to K. James to create a new 
iſt, for Place for Monſieur De St. Evremond : This was a 
d admi- Worr of a Secretary to the Cabinet; for it was de- 
to Ma: 2 22'd he ſhould write the King's private Letters to 
7 Ul foreign 
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foreign Princes. Monſieur De St. Evremond excus{"} 
his not accepting ſach an Imploy, by alledging it? 


was not proper for a Manof his Age. He beg'd m 


? 
9 


Lord Sunderland to return his moſt humble Acknov. 
ledgments to the King, and to tell his Majeſty, that 
after ſeventy Years of Age that he had liv'd, it wa; 
fit he ſhould enjoy the ſmall Remainder of his Life, 
and entirely throw up all Buſineſs. 

The Revolution, which happen'd in the end of the 
Year 1688, and which produc'd a new face of Affair, 
in England, was ſo far eh hurting Monſieur De S:. 
Evremond, that it was much to his Advantage. He 
went to pay his Reſpects to the Pr. of Orange, as ſoon 


as he was arriv'd at London, and was receiv'd by him 


with abundance of Diſtinction. When that Prince 
was rais'd to the Throne, he ſhow'd him Marks of 


often attended with ſolid Favours. When his Maje- 
ſty wasentertain'd at any Great Man's Houſe, he ve- 
ry often nam'd him for one of the Gueſts, and was 


extremely pleas'd with his Converſation. Being af. 


ſur'd of the Protection and Good-will of the new 
King, he dreamt of nothing but of ending his Days 
peaceably in England, when it was told him he had 
leave to return to France. It was before the Decla- 
ration of War in 1689, that the Count of Gram- 
mont acquainted him with this by Order of the Mi- 
niſtry. Several of his Friends did ſollicite him, at 
the ſame time, to come to Paris, and made him very 
obliging Offers : But whether his extreme Paſſion to 
return was abated thro Age, or whether he was ſa- 


tisfy'd with that kind of Life, and with the Society , tha 
which he had choſen; he anſwer'd the Count De 


Grammont, That he was too old to be tranſplanted 


from one Country to another: that beſides, he lov'd i 


better td continue at London out of choice, where he 
was knowa to all the better fort ; where People were 
accuſtom'd to his Wen and his white Hair, his Be- 
haviour and Temper of Mind; than to return to 
France, where he had Joſt all his e 
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excuvd * ere ne ſhould be like a Stranger, and where he 


zing it Wc ald ſcarce know any other Courtier but the Count 
gd m e Grammont himſelt. | 
8 Ihe reſt of Monſieur De St. Evremond's Life was 
7, tha; Wo equal, and too much of a piece, todetain us long. 
it wa Wis ſufficient to ſay, That he liv'd at London like a 
# Life Hiloſopher. Reading and Converſation were more 
f 


than ever his chief Buſineſs, and the reſt of his time 
#as imploy'd in compoſing little Pieces for his own 


| . „ 
of the muſement, and that of a certain number of Perſons 


178 Who met every day at Madam Mazarin's. The 
- He Path of this Lady touch'd him to the quick, and 
s ſoon Waetimes he could not name her without ſhedding 
wy him ars. Upon this occaſion ſome of his Friends re- 
Prince wid their Sollicitations, and preſs'd him to leave 


rks of gland; but he continu'd firm in his firſt Reſolution, 
1 were He enjoy'd to the laſt a ſound Judgment, a happy 
Male. Memory, and as perfect Health as one could have 
he - Wiſh'd ar his Age. Eight or ten Months before his 
d was 2ath, he began to complain of a difficulty in mak- 

Ig Water, which was occaſion'd by an Ulcer in his 


1 Nadder. This Diſtemper grew upon him inſenſibly, 
Days lh ad produc'd ſharp Pains and Watchings, which 
* 120 Weaken'd him, and at laſt took away his Appetite, 
Decla. Mhich till then had been always very good. 33 
—_—_ mſelf paſt Recovery, he made a Will, and diſposꝰ 

e Ali. Af thelittle which he had to his Domeſticks and 
m. at Wome of his Friends. He died on the th of Sep- 

7 | 


\ very Eber 1703. being in his Senſes to the laſt, and 
zn N Poke as long as he could be underſtood. His Age 
_— Pas never exactly known; but by the moſt juſt Cal- 

Fulation that could be made of it, he could not be 


55 ” Eſs than ninety two Years of Age. He was buried in 
anted 4 eſt minſt er - Abby, near the learned Caſaubon, Cambs 
od , Barrow, and the Poets Chaucer, Spencer, Cowley, 
ere he e: His Friends took care to have his Buſto made 
were J an able Sculptor : It is plac d above the Inſcrip- 
s Be. ion that contains his Epitaph, which is engraven on 
ru to hite Marble (i). 
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) See af the end of the Life of Monſieur De St. Evremond. | 
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Ixii "PRERAGE WH | 

Before we conclude this Preface, let us ſay ſome e Publ 
thing of his Perſon and Character. Monſieur De $M. 1irtli 
Evremond was of a tall proper Stature, and a go fes; ot! 


Shape; and having perform'd his Exerciſes well in ility. 
his Youth, he preſerv'd a natural and eaſy Gate at erſtood 
very old Age. His Eyes were blue, lively and ful prick d 
of Fire, his Look ingenious, and his Smile arch. HRO 
had fine black Hair; and tho it was become perfed Mer piec 
ly white, and but very little remain'd, yet he vith true, 
bu 4 
Calot. Above twenty Years before his Death, ther: col Arr 
aroſe a Wen above the upper Part of his Noſe wit 
which grew to a conſiderable Bigneſs, but did no. ol 
much disfigure him; at leaſt thoſe who were us'd to 4 
ſee him, were not much offended at the Sight of it. 
His Converſation was jovial and eaſy, his Repar-@ 
tees ſmart and biting, his Manners obliging and po out o 
lite: In one word, we may ſay of him, that in even 
thing he look'd like a Man of Quality.. Being : 
rigid Obſerver of the Rules of Civility, he nev« 
fail'd to return a Viſit; but it was always withou ut 
that Affectation of Ceremony, which ſpoils th 
Sweetneſs and Agreeableneſs of Correſpondence. | 
He was not a Man of great Learning, but what lWompa 
had read, he underſtood thorowly. In reading h Altho 
was more concern'd to ſtudy the Genius and Charac a fine 
eneſs 
pompous, and oftentimes uſeleſs Learning. ry circ 
He wrote with Eaſe; and tho his Stile ſeems t ed tc 
be labour'd and ſtudy*d, yet he had acquir'd fo grea' appla 
a Habit of Writing, that it coſt him no Pain s. TI 
However, we are not to imagine, becauſe of th He ordi 
that he never corrected his Works. On the contra his 1 
ry, after a certain time he revis'd them, added this Dil 
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them, and ſometimes curtail'd them: But very of 24 
ten he was more lucky in his firſt Thought than e A. 
was in his Corrections. a Bu 
Altbho every body agrees that his Poetry is mud 7. 
ſnort of his Proſe, yet he did not always judg of c Se. 


—— 
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y ſome Publick did. And we may even ſay, that he 
r De Ma little too much prejudicd in favour of his 

a goes; otherwiſe he made them with a great deal of 
well ig nity. He was a paſſionate Lover of Muſick, and 
ate at Mcrſtood it ſo well, as to be able to compoſe Tunes. 
und fulWprick'd the CONSORT OF CHELSET, 
ch. Hp RO-LOGUE IN MUSICXK, and ſeveral 
perfed Mer Pieces, which you will find among his Poems. 
e woull> Fi true, that as to Overtures, Thorow-Baſe, Cho- 

with; s- 4 and the whole Symphony, he left them to be 
1, then pos'd by ſome able Muſician. Being a great Ad- 
s Noſe, ler of a fine Voice, and yet more of Inſtruments 


did no! Mea they were well play'd upon, he never miſs'd 
us'd tt Conſort or Diverſion of that kind. 

of it. u the while he ſerv'd in the Army, he was very 
Repar- "ful to perform all the Duties of a good Officer; 


and po gt out of it he was a Lover of Pleaſure, a good 


n even m panion, and a Lover of good Cheer. The Count 
Being i olonne, the Marquiſs De Boiſdauphin and he were 
2 nevi d LES COTEAUX (VH, becauſe they would 
without eds refine upon the Taſte and Delicacy of the Ta- 


oils th e. In foreign Countries he always lov'd good 
ence. Meer; and ke all other Paſſions left him, this 
what I*Wompany'd him to his very Tomb. 
ling h Altho he was naturally inclin'd to Satyr, or rather 
Charac a fine Raillery, or an ingenious Irony; yet his Po- 
ry wit Weneſs, and his Knowledg of the World, made him 
ry circumſpect and reſer yd. In his old days he af- 
cems t] ed to praiſe and commend every thing, and even 
ſo gre? applaud too highly Favourites and People in Pla- 
Paine s. This was rather an Effect of Fear and Diſtruſt, 
of this Ie ordinary Companions of old Age, than a Change 
contra, If his Temper and Inclination. He has expreſs'd 
Ided this Diſpoſition in thoſe four Verſes : 

very ol Jy Taſte of Satire is no more, 

than bY And I malicious Praiſe give ver : 
„ But when with Truth I can commend, 

Is much is pleaſant then to pleaſe a Friend. 

dg of a See Aonſieur De St. Evremond's Life, Pag. xx. 


He 


Ixiv PREFACE, $ 
He not only liv'd to a very old Age, but during thi 
whole Courſe of his Life enjoy'd a firm and vigol 
rous Health. He preſerv'd to the laſt a gay facetioiſ 
Humour, which had nothing, of Auſtereneſs in ii 
nor none of the Peeviſhneſs of Old Age. He lov 
the Company of young People, and was touch'd wit 
all their Pleaſures. The Diverſions he was not in 
condition to enjoy, made a lively and agreeable In 
preſſion on his Miad, and he lov'd to hear ther 
talk'd of, " 
He was naturally flovenly, which was occaſion Mnt2 
chiefly by his having Dogs, Cats, and all ſorts of A 
&io 
ſeile 
>CO 


nimals always with him. He us'd to ſay, that in ori 
der to divert the Uneaſineſſes of old Age, it was nei 
ceſſary always to have before one's Eyes ſomethin 
alive and animated. ee 
He brought from France all the Mony he could rel 0 N, 1 
cover, leaving ſome Bills with the Marſhal De Crequi Fl himſel 
who ſettled a Penſion for Life on him for them Mule e 
200 Crowns. When he went the ſecond time fro Ge 
Holland over to England, he gave 500 l. Sterling ii 
the Duke of Montague, who in lieu thereof ſettlei 
an Annuity upon him of 100 J. per annum during 
Life. This, together with what he receiv'd from 


Normandy, and the Gratifications which he had fron 
K. Charles II. and K. William III. ſupply'd him with O N 
the Neceſlaries and Conveniences of Life. WT eter t 
This is ſufficient to give you an Idea of, Monſieuſ . fore 
De St. Evremond; if there are any Strokes wantin Lester 
to his Picture, you may ſee that he drew himſelf Wc. 
He concludes it with theſe Verſes, which inform ester t 
wherein conſiſted his Religion : le, & 
Jjuſtice and Charity ſupply the Place tter 
Of rigid Penance, and a formal Face efe m 
His Piety, without inflicted Pains, trer 1 
Flows eaſy, and Auſterity diſdains. PL 
God only is the Object of his Care, E. 
Whoſe Goodneſs leaves no room for black Deſpair Neger 


Within the Boſom of his Providence, 
He places his Repoſe, his Bliſs, and ſure Defenci 
London, April 1. 1795. A TABLE 
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ould re i N, who 1 defirons to know all Things, knows 
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tem he Duke f LONGUEV 17.L E S's Retreat 
e fron b Government of Normandy. . 
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etter to Madam *** + How violent ſoever, 
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trer to the Count I OLONN E- You 

eft me Veſterday, &c. 17. 
tter to Monſieur . You acquaint me, &. 4t. 
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. 15 
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enter to Madam *** As nothing is ſo bono | 
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1. C lat we on obs ro d FORTUNE; 
1 und not care for che CO U RT. 


0 x1 
\ 
"2 FT is more difficult to make the World ac- 
quieſce in this Maxim, than in any other: 
For they who receive Favours, and even 
thoſe that have but bare Pretenſions, or 
1 pectations, are apt to ridicule a Notion ſo con- 
Gs ry to their own. 
N 19 == own, one can hardly believe, That any rea- 
able Man did ever pretend to make that Opi- 
en Univerſal: I ſuppoſe it was calculated far 
1 Unfortunate, with no other Deſign, than to 
1 e diſtemper d Minds of an unprofitable Unga- 
15 ; in which Caſe I cannot find fault with - 
L 
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If a Man be allow'd to call a Miſtreſs ungratef * 
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1 


hoſe 
and cruel, whom he has courted without Succe( KB gy erſio! 


thoſe who. think themſelves ill uſed by Fortun them 
may, with more Reaſon, claim the Priviledge iWeſles -: 

forſake her, and, at a diſtance from her, to ſet Þ Wlies, | 
for a Repoſe that may ballance the Advantag arg more 
ſhe has deny d them. What Injury do we do b : P 
to pay her in the ſame Coin, and return C Mendſn 
tempt for Contempt? Therefore I don't think | Wiecy, 
ſtrange, for a Man of Honour to deſpiſe t \ ap erſe 
Court; but I think it ridiculous in him to pi Meir 
in the deſpiling it. bat 
- There is another Sort of Men every whit he £ 


intolerable : Such are thoſe who can't leave 1 Sorts 
Court, and are vexd at every Thing that pal he W. 
there; who intereſt themſelves in the Diſgraſaule 


dom 
he A 
out 


of the moſt indifferent Perſons, and find far 
with the Preferment of their own Friends. 
They look upon ali the Good and Ill that's do ut 
to others, to be downright Injuſtice ; and th ridic 
are equally provok'd by Favours, tho' never # n th 
well deſerv'd ; and by Puniſhments, tho' never We the 


juſt, Yet if- you can liſten to theſe Perſa 'A 
hy II talk of nothing but Conſtancy, Gene Wichar i 1 
ſity, and Honour: Every Thing they fay, is“ Stag 
ways attended with a melancholy Air, that mas their 
you. Sad, inſtead of affording you any Conf ly bei 
They find a certain Pleaſure in Complain m, a: 


which cancels our Gratitude for their Pity. (O- 


where you will, you may expect to find b Y Wo) d 
World compes'd of two Sorts of Perſons ; the d into 
mind Buſineſs, the other purſue their Pleaſures ir Int 
The firſt fly the Approach of the Miſerable, 2 1 ty. 
are afraid of becoming ſo by Contagion. If of 3 anoth 
Fas a mind to get into their Acquaintance, lelf 
muſt conceal his Misfortunes, and endeavour nd fo 
be lerviceable to them, in ſome reſpect or oth" | 1 45 
11M 
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gratef ET hoſe that give themſelves up entirely to their 
Succel Wverſions, have ſomething more of Humanity 


Forta them, and ate eaſier of Acceſs, Their Mi- 
ledge ſſes and Confidents make good uſe of thoſe 
to ſet Wllies, by which they are poſſeſs d. Their Souls 


vantag more open, but their Conduct. is more uncer- 
e do h: Paſion, with them, always prevails, above 
rn Co Miendſhip; and they look upon the Duties of 
- think Miety, as an inſupgortable Burthen. Therefore, to 
ſpiſe i rerſe with them, you muſt follow the Courſe 
co pii Mheir Pleaſures, confide but little in them, and 


what you can from chem. ha 


whit he greateſt Art conſiſts in knowing well theſe 
leave! Sorts of Perſons. As long as you are engag'd 
at pal he World, you muſt comply with its Maxims ; 
Diſgra uſe nothing is more unprofitable, than the 
ind fx dom of thoſe Perſons who ſet up for Reformers 
Js. he Age. Tis a Part a Man cannot act long, 
at's do hout offending his Friends, and rendring him- 
and th WF ridiculous. | 


never n the mean time, moſt of theſe Reformer, 
never Wye their Views, their Intereſts, and their Ca- 
perſ . Tis to no purpoſe to expoſe them; for 


Genet that is ſaid of them, either at Court, or upon 
ay, is; Stage, does not diſcourage them. Hearken 
bat ma their Remonſtrances, and they will immedi» 
Comſa ly become your Maſters; give no Attention to 
mplain m, and you muſt expect they Il be your Ene- 


ity. . As long as Fortune ſmild upon them, they 
find oy'd her Favours; and when they happen to 


. the «il into Diſgrace, they ſeek to raiſe and advance 
afures 
able, a 
1f of 

7 


ty. To what purpoſe is it, for a Man to hate 
another, the Fortune he would not neglect for 
ſelf? Their Averſion is levell'd at thoſe that 
-avour Ind for Favours; their Envy at thoſe that ob- 
rothe In them; and their Animoſity at the Perſons 
Mat diſtribute them: To have their Eſteem, or 

Thoßz 


ir Intereſt, by affecting a Reputation of Inte- 


L 2 their 
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any other than lawful Means. He may have A 
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their Friendſhip, one muſt be dead, or at 162 hen 


very miſerable. es agre 
I know that a Man of -Senſe is always to fall, he 
pitied in Adverſity, and a Fop always to be (heir F 
ſpis d, let his Fortune be what it will: But The 1 
hate Favourites, purely out of Hatred to Favar , ca 
and to love the Miſerable, meerly out of ci »Itortui 
Conſideration of their Diſgrace, is a very of ſures 
ſort of Conduct, uneaſie to one's ſelf ; inſuppor Mies 
able to others; And always prejudicial. Neve Maly, 
theleſs, difference of Temper ſhews all theſe di mor 
ferent Effects in the Life of Courtiers.” may Adva 
We have already obſerv'd, that there are man ener. 
Perſons at Court, that break with their Friend We wi 
at the very moment that any Misfortune happet s; N 
to them; that have neither Friendſhip nor Ave mſelv 
ſion, but what is meaſur'd by Intereſt. Who CY, 
ever is not uſeful to them, never wants Defech ion, 


and he that may be ſerviceable to them; is pd Mige. 


ſeſs'd of all Perfections. f th 


There are others, who don't content themſel keep 
with deſerting the Unfortunate ; but even inſd e me 
over them in their Misfortunes. The more cring Mhers : 
ing and adject theſe Men are in their Adulatior to mana 
to the Favourites, the more forward they. are t Ml d, a 


affront thoſe that are fallen into Diſgrace. = othe 
Jo ſpeak the truth, if the moroſe Humour wild 
er o 


thoſe who rail at Fortune continually, is extu 
vagant, the Proftitution of thoſe, who ſacrif 
even their Friends to her, is as infamous. 1 
There is juſt a Medium between Baſeneſs, a nc 
falſe Generoſity; there is a true Honour that bini 
gulates the Conduct of reafonable Perſons.” / 12 " 
honeſt Man may be allow'd to have his Ambition azzle 
and Intereſt ; but he ought not to purſue them ilt®e® ſel 

r deſp 
dreſs and Skill, without Subrilty ; Dexterity, with Mees 
out Deceit; and Complaiſance, without Flattery. 3 pood « 
| | | | Whe 4 if 
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wo, 


at le: When he is a Fiiend of the Favourites, he par- 
es agreeably of their Secrets: If they happen 
ys to WW; all, he ſhares in their Misfortunes, as he did 
) be (heir Favours. 
But The ſame Addreſs that knew how to pleaſe 
Favun Mn, can give them Comfort; he makes their 
of d fortunes leſs troubleſom, as he render'd their 
ery of Bikaſures more agreeable ; he manages his good 
ſuppor Offices with Dexterity, without offending their 
Neve Malty, or injuring their Fortune; and thus he 
heſe di more conveniently for himſelf, and more to 
Advantage of his Friends. 4 
re man Menerally ſpeaking, he is more hearty than 
Friend ſe who ſeek their own Glory, in aſſiſting o- 
happet rs; who aim at nothing but to recommend 
Yr Ave mſelves, by giving Teſtimonies of their Con- 
Whoſ cy, and who prefer the Noiſe of a good 
Defect; tion, before the Good of thoſe they defign to 
is pd ige. - | | | 
of theſe two Sorts of Perſons, the firſt pretend 
mſelt keep at a diſtance from the Unfortunate, that 
n inſd ey may be more capable of ſerving them; the 
e cring ners run after them, to tell them how they are 
ulatio! manage themſelves. Whilſt the firſt are con- 
7, are t Mild, and only think how to relieve the Afflicted, 
© others love nothing ſo much, as to exerciſe 
nour wild and imperious Generoſity, and to domi- 
s ext Per over choſe that ſtand in need of their 
ſacrife redit. . 
1 have gone too far in this Diſcourſe : I ſhall 
dnclude it with a Word or two, concerning the 
that N pinion one ſhould entertain of Favourites. 
15. % Ia my mind, their Greatneſs ought never to 
$2z'e our Eyes; We may judge of them, within 
rr ſelves, as we do of other Men; either eſteem 
deſpiſe them, according to their Perfections or 
effects; love or hate them, according to the 
. Kool or lll they do us. I am likewiſe of Opi- 
Whe 3 N L 3 =_ 
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nion, that we ought never to be wanting to pr vl at you 
that Acknowledgment which is due to them! ceaſe 
carefully conceal the Slights and Diſguſts we imag! 
ceive at their Hands; and when Honour or In read 
tereſt would carry us to Revenge, reſpect the 1 M=“ . 


clination of the Maſter, in the Perſon of th el as 
Enemy ; Not to confound the Publick Good wit = Cu! 


our own ; and never to make a Civil War, of We 
private Quartel. Knowle 
man 


To deſpiſe, or hate them, are free Motion @l ; 
fo long as we keep them to our ſelves ; but whe 10 eduli 
they carry us to Things wherein the State is con 4 Live 
cern'd, we are accountable to It for our Action ether 
and its Juſtice has a Right to puniſh ſuch a Ci be * 


minal Conduct. | A us to bi 
x an 

3 at axtry T. 
Gy E bein, 
> SPT1 

MAN, who is 4 rous to know all Thing, F dm 
Mat knc 

knows not himſelf. 1 

. He h 

To MONSIEUR ID Variety 

| I fectec 

OU are become more unſociable of las ales 
than you us d to be: Study has beende The II 
cloudy and melancholy in it, which ſpoils tha Whole 
natural Chearfulneſs, and deprives a Man of th! hom 
readineſs of Wit, and freedom of Fancy, whici eee 
are requir'd towards a polite Converſation, Me. 8 * 
ditation has till worſe Effects in Civil Society 8M” 77) 
Wherefore let me adviſe you to take care, tha 4 w E 
' you loſe not by it with your Friends, what 700 75 1 
think to gain with your ſelf. Y eo 
I know very well, that the Diſquiſition whid 15 
employs you at preſent, is both ſerious and im I * 


portant ; you defire to know what you are, 2d 
WAA 
1 


. 
% 
o 
: 


As 
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ig to paſſat you ſhall be in ancther World, wheM you 
> them Ill ceaſe to be in this? But pray tell me, can 
ts we n imagine that thoſe Philoſophers, whoſe Works 
ur or I read with ſo. much Application, have found 
t the I Mat you enquire after? They have ſearcht it, 
| of th ell as you, but they have ſearcht it in vain. 
dod wit Mur Curioſity has been of all Ages, as well as 
ar, of Mr Reflections, and the Uncertainty of your 
Knowledge. The moit Devout cannot always 
Motion mand their Belief ; or the moſt Impious their 
ut whe: Ia&edulicy : And tis one of the Misfortunes of 
is Con Lives, that Natural Reaſon cannot aſſure us, 
Action Wether there be another Life, or no. 
1 2 Ci he Author of Nature was not pleaſed to allow 
co be perfectly acquainted with our ſelves ; 
2 amidſt the too curious Deſires of knowing 
— &ry Thing, he has reduc'd us to the Neceſliry 
being ignorant of our ſelves. He animates 
Thi 8 >oprings of our Soul, bug conceals from us 
7%" admirable Secret that makes them move; and 
It knowing Artificer reſerves to himſelf the ſole 
 Mowledge of his Work. l 
He hath plac'd us in the midſt of numberleſs 
Mriety of Objedts, with Senſes capable of being 
ected with them: He has given us a Mind that 
of lat ales continual Efforts to know their Nature. 
nethi he Heavens, the Sun, the Stars, the Elements, 
ils tha hole Nature, and even the Supreme Being on 


of thy hom it depends, are ſubject to its Speculation, if 
whict ot to its Knowledge, But, are we affected with 
„ Me ie leaſt Pain? Our fine Speculations vanill, 
xciety Way: Are we in danger of Death? There are 
e, tha People but would give up the Advantages 


nd Prerogatives of the Mind, to preſerve this 
ale and groſs Part, this earthly Body, which Phi- 
Flophers ſer ſo little Value upon. | 

I return to the Opinion, which, I ſuppoſe, you 
ill not approve, and which, however, I believe 
: of 4 to 


at you <2 
=_ 
1 


4 o _ 
= 
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be Ste enough, wiz. That no Man was ever e Opinic 
vinc d by Reaſon, either that the Soul was certainly Mus Ap} 
mortal, or that it is really annihilated with the Boch. lomon, 


Tis not to be doubted, but that Socrates belie D iſeſt o 
the Immortality of the Soul: We ſee it in what Argut 
mains of the Hiſtory of his Life; and the OM ery ti. 
nions which Plato fathers upon him, ſeem to ci firm 
firm it. But yet Socrates does not aſſert it hit to | 
ſelf; for when he appears before his Judges, Maney, 
ſpeaks of it like a Man that deſires it, and meh e 
tions Annibilation like a Philoſopher that fe uct, 


it not. | Wi 
This, SIR, is the noble Aſſurance which ll 
crates gives us of the Immortality of the Soul : L 


m, as 
his V 
uſts ; 


4 
. 


us ſee what Proofs Epicurus will give us of ln b 
Annihilation. Epicurus is unacquainted with a bes al 
Thing but the Body: With him the Soul, t the 


ine t 
lterat 
Opi 
als C 


Mind, the Underſtanding, all is Matter, all ſubja_ 
to Corruption and Diſſolution. But does he not ſeeꝶ 
to contradict, at his Death, the Maxims he taugi 
during his Life? Poſterity affects him; his Mal 
mory becomes dear to him; he flatters himſWW&avou! 
with the Reputation of his Writings, which Vince 0 
recommends to his Diſciple Hermachus. His Minn knov 
which was fo far engag'd in the Opinion of Am bawþght 
 bilation, is affected with Tenderneſs for it ſelf, la rt. 7 
ing up Honours and Pleaſures for a State differen l, has 
from that it is going to quit, | | Wa 
From ee $0 you, proceed the Coy in! 
__ traditions we find in Ariſtotle and Seneca, aboullWhis po 
this Matter, but from the Uncertainty of an Op ratin: 
nion which they could not fix in the moſt impo'l A th 
the 
remote from our Knowledge ? From whence pri pre 
ceeds this Diverſity of Opinions? Tis becauſſſ Miſ 
they are troubled by the different Notions of pre blir 
ſent Death, and future Life. Their Soul, which Na d, e 
is a Stranger to it ſelf, eſtabliſhes or overthrows iſnt, 
Own 


* 


tant Queſtion ; and, at the ſame time, the moi 


Na 
bY 7 
* 
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ever a Opinion, according as it is ſeduced by the 
tainly us Appearances of Truth. | ; 


e Body. lomon, who was the greateſt of all Rings, and 


belief of all' Men, ſeems to furniſh the Impious 
what wiſh Arguments to defend their Errors, even at 
the O ery time when he adviſes the Good to con- 
to ci firm in the Love of Truth. If any one 
it hi et to have been free from Error, Doubrs and 
dges, M ancy, ſurely it was Solomon: Yer we ſee 
nd meh de Unequality and Changtableheſs of his 
ut fes uct, that he was ſome times tired with his 

m, as he was at others, weary of his Folh; 


hich his Virtues and Vices gave him, by Turns, 
ou: uſts; that ſome times he thinks all things are 
us of igWcn'd by Chance; and that at other times he 


vith au bes all to Providence. 

Soul, ic the Philoſophers, let the Learned ſeriouſly 
ſubje ine themſelves, and they will find not only 
not ſeeMlteration, but even an abſolute Contrariety in 
e tauꝗ Opinions. Unleſs Faith ſubjects our Reaſon, 
his M paſs our Lives betwixt Betief and Unbelief; in 
himſe heavouring to per/wade, while we are unable to 


hich „ ince our ſelves. _ 
is Min" know very well that ſome Inſtances may be 
of Am bawpght in, which ſeem to contradict what I 


elf, laßt * t. A Diſcourſe upon the Immortality of the 
differen l, has prompted fome Perſons to ſeek Death, 
njoy che ſooner the Felicity that was promis'd 


e Conn in another Life. But when we once come 
„ abo his paſs, tis no longer Reaſon that leads us, 
in Op rather Paſſion that hurries us away; tis no 


impoſe the Diſcourſe that has an Effect upon us, 


16 mol che Vanity of a noble Death, which we fool- 
ice pro prefer before Life; tis a Wearineſs of pre- 
becauſſ Miſcries, and a Hope of future Enjoyments ; 
of pre blind Love of Glory; tis a Diſtemper: In a 


which ed, cis a Fury that offers Violence to natural 
rows i inct, and puts us beſides our ſelves, 
3 | Believe 
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Believe me, SI R, a ſerene undiſturb'd Mind i if 


ſeldom moved by the reading of Plato. It nk 3 


to God alone to make Martyrs, and engage us by ii 
Promiſe to leave the Life we enjoy, for another ik 
awe know nothing of. For a Man to pretend to con vin 


bimſelf of (the Immortality of the Soul by Reaſon, is «| 


kind of Difruf of the Promiſe God bas given us abu 
it ; and, in in ſome Meaſure, renouncing the only — 3 
that may ſecure it to us. 3 
What has Des-Cartes gain'd by his pretended De. 
monſtration of a purely. ſpiritual, and ever-thinkinli 4 
Subſtance? What has been the Reſult of ſuch re. 


fined Speculations 2 Why, he has made the Wo 


believe that Religion did not convince him, with. I 


out perſwading either himſelf or others by his Ay 


guments. 2 3 2 


Therefore, SI R, read, think, meditate, an 


reflect, as long as you pleaſe, and you will a0 


after all your Reading, Thinking, Meditating f 
and Reflecting, that it belongs to Religion alone 0 
decide, and that Reaſon ought to ſubmit, 
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Mind 4 | * 
below® ; | | 

by „Je Duke of LONGUEVILLE's 
1 Retreat to his Government of f Nor- 
onvi⁰n⁰f d 

, is manqy. 


4s abou 


ly thin HE Duke of Longuevile entring the old 
1 Palace, the firſt Perſon he met with was 
2d De Monſieur de * Sr. Luc, who had been ſent from 


binkin St. Germain, to the Marquis of F Hedtor, in order 
Ich te. p endeavour to bring him back to the Court- 


Wort ntereſt. He told him, with a joyful Counte- 


With. ance, St. Luc, Tis not long ago ſince I bated you 


eartily ; and I, my Lord, replied St, Luc, I hate 
Wo no leſs now, than you did at that time. If I bad 
ot been impoſed upon, you would not be here; and if 
ou had not been impos d upon firſt, I would not have 
een [vffer d here. | 
one ta This ſhort Converſation being over, the Duke 
4 df Longveville ſhew'd an Inclination to go to the 
Patliament, who met in order to conſider whe- 
her they ought to admit him. Some of his 
Friends oppos'd it, alledging, That he thereby 
expoſed himſelf, and the whole Fortune of his 
2 | | Party ; 
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8 . de St. Everemond wrote this ingenious Satyr, to turn 
into Ridicule moſt of the Gentlemen of Normandy, who bad de- 
clared againſt the Court in the Tear 1649. Aﬀter it had for ſome 
tame been handed about in Manuſcript, it was printed in a looſe 
Sheet ; at which the Aut bor was not diſpleas'd, ſince the War 
being declar'd, be thereby did the Court a Piece of Service. 1t 
was afterwards inſerted in the Memoirs of the Duke of 1a 


4 
3 
2 


Name. Cardinal Mazarin ſet 3 great Value upon it, as was 
®bſerv'd in Mr. de St. Evremond's Life. . 

* The Kings Liewtenant-General in Guienne, under the 
Duke of Epernon. | 


| Son to the Marquis of Beuyron, 


0 


Rochefoucault ; but full of Faults, and without the Author's 
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party: Whereupon they caus d ſome Perſons 
go to the Top of a high Tower, in order to 0 
ſerve the Countenance of the People; and up 
their Report, that they heard Huzza's on 
Sides, the Duke went out immediately, attend 
with thoſe that had followed him, and repair 
ro the Palace, being receiv'd every where wil 
repeated Acclamations: f 
He ſurprized the Gentlemen of the parliamen 
who did not expect ſo ſudden an Adventure 
and having taken his Seat, he ſpoke to them il 
theſe words: Having ever had à great Reſpect an 3 the ſam 
Affection for you, I am come bither, notwithſtanding ii ¶ you the 
Hazard to which a Man of my Duality may expoſe hi q he whe 
ſelf, to offer you my Life and Fortune for your reserve for our 
ion. I know, that moſt Governours do not follow. flu Care W 
Method; and that after they bave got from you all Power. 


Service they can in peaceable Times, they abandon i This © 
as ſoon as they ſee you in Danger. For my own Part, a 4 ile roſe 
I bawve a Thouſand Obligations to you, ſo I deſign to al lember 
this Opportunity to acknowledge them : And, both as il 1 e Pala 
 Geverneur, and as one ſenſibly oblig d to you, I come 1 1 dw'd b. 
< do you all the Service that lies in my Power, in ſo peril nations. 
hut Con unciure. The 
The Firit * Preſident returning no Anſwer tol Won the 
this Speech, but rather ſnewing, by his melancholy Weir G. 
Looks, how much he was concern'd at the Duke;MWblolut: 
Preſence, all the other Gentlemen gave him De. bey re 
monſtrations of Joy, which were animated by the Rut wt 
Mouth of a Counſellor of the Great Chamber, na ntenti 
med Du Meſnil- Coſte, who made him this fine ¶ dence 
Complement: Moſt Gracious Prince, The ſame them, 
© Difference that is between the Vel and the {have t 
© Shepherd, is found, on this Occaſion, between the 
© Count Harcourt and your Highneſs. Count “ Par! 
© d'Harcour “ deſię 
| © men 
2 rl ar ——___ 


4 Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


Hareourt is come, either as a olf, or as a 
jon, but ſtill as a ravenous Beaſt, to devour us. 
e would not open our Doors to him, leſt we 
ould receive an Enemy into our Bowels; And 
all the Favour we have ſhewn him, was to ſuf- 
er him to go round our Walls; which he has 
done, caſling upon us an Eye ſparkling with Wrath, 


rſons 
T tO 0 
nd Up 
On 3 
attend; 
repair 
re wil 


hem Sr Ovibus ſuis. There's no doubt but you'll do 
dect inthe ſame ; atque ideo, My Lord, we commit to 
wry, t 1 you the Guard of this City, and the Safety of 
ofe Hin 
reſer vi for our Preſervation; and ours to ſecond your 
2 Care with all the Aſſiſtance that ſhall lie in out 
4 41 i Power, | | | 
don 1M This Speech being ended, the Duke of Longae- 
Part, le roſe, and having ſaluted every particular 
70 ral Wember with his uſual Affability, he went out of 
1th ie Palace, accompanied by his Friends, and fol- 
come wid by the People with their repeated Accla- 
0 peri. nations. 5 | | 
The Gentlemen of the Parliament, reflecting 
er ton the Joy the Citizens had ſhewn ar the Sight of 


; uam Leo rugiens. As for you, Great Prince, 
liamen ou are come like a true Shepherd, to ſecure 
enture ß our whole Sheepfold ; Bonus Paſtor ponit Animam 


he whole Province: Tis your Part to watch 


* " 
* 3 


cho heir Governour, began to be apprehenſive of an 
Duke bſolute Slavery; ro prevent which Misfortune, 
De- hey refolv'd to make their own Terms with him. 
the But whether the Duke of Longseville foreſaw their 


„ na. Matention; or in order to ſettle a perfect Confi- 
fine dence with them, he thought fitting to prevent 
ſame them, and aſſure them, that they ſhould ever 
the ¶ have the Difpoſal of All. He told them, That 


ween 
ount . Parliament, and not himſelf ; that he neither 
court deſignd, nor ought to have any other Employ- 
ment, than that of leading an Army for the 
* Welfare of the State, and cheir particular Ser- 

| | © vices 


— — 


5 


the Affairs in queſtion, did properly regard the 
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vice; That all the Levies ſhould be made w oft imp! 
Fe Their Orders; ; That they themſelves ſhould er Oppc 
point Commiſſioners, out of their own Bo Favours. 
8 both for the Receipt and Payment of che M At theſ: 
© neys; And, in ſhort, That as they were prin ade profc 


F * cipally concern'd in the Succeſs of this Aﬀarl Was heard 


it was but reaſonable they ſhould be privy 1 nc'd to 
* all the Councils + IX their r« 

Thoſe Gentlemen return'd him Thanks for tt: Wood. 1 
Honour he did them; aſſurd him they wou peeches « 
make as many Ordinances as he ſhould deſ f them, 
without examining any Thing ; that, being the & 
King's Guardians, they would, at his Pleaſure r we beat 


diſpoſe of their Pupil's Eſtate; ; and that they Pundance 


would run all Hazards to ſerve him, provided h Vumbers o 
would ſuppreſs the * Long-Vacation, and reſton 
the Aſſembly to their Ancient Privileges. Th Thamber 
Firſt Preſident, and Advocate-General, thinking 
themſelves unable to ſerve che King, went (2 
Sr. Germains to give an Account of their DilaW-rprize 1 


bility. 3 he Duke 
In the mean time, the Duke of Longueville, ha I being o 
ving ſecur'd the People and Parliament, bent al q ures to Ci 


his Thoughts on the raiſing of Forces. But haf, A 
5 yet no Funds, he reſolv'd, however, to . 
e of Employments, in order to entertain ever 


5 ruin 
bat ever) 


Body with Hopes; and began to make the Eſtz 3 Varica 

bliſhment of an Army, which was then but ima. would a 

ginary. The moſt eminent Perſons being aſſem 1 Et his 

| bled, He return'd them Thanks for the Ardour Leſtamen 

© they ſhew'd in his Service: Adding, That for ſelf to 1 

© his own Part, he would ever acknowledge the . a f Herb 
Affection of thoſe who follow'd his Forcune; 

and that he was ready to entruſt them with the 

C moſt — 

wok 1 Ra | | = * A pe 

255 x. ; + Vari 

* The French ſays Semeſtre, which ſgnifies a Committee of bim to ea 


the Parliament, that ſits — the * | 
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oft important Employments, expecting a pro- 
Wer Opportunity to gratify them with ſubſtantial 
Bod Tavours. . 

Muh At theſe fine Words, choſe illuſtrious Perſons 
18W2de profound Bows : A moment after, nothing 
as heard but Compliments, which inſenſibly ad- 
Wncd to Aſſurances of Fidelity, and Proteſtations 
their readineſs to ſpill the laſt Drop of their 
Mood. This was attended with ſeveral fine 
peeches on the preſent State of Affairs, and ſome 
them, animated with Zeal for their Party, 
pend a material Counſel. hy, ſaid they, do 
r we beat the Iron whilſt 'tis hot? You have, my Lord, 
the) Wundance of Nobility and Gentry with you ; and ear 
2d he 4 Vumbers of young Men in the City Nui may 5 ( 11 
ton Body of Gentlemen; a Body of their Valets - de- 


Th hamber, to whom you may join the * Cinquantaine, 
king d the Archers; two great Battalions . of the moſt 
nt % b/fantial Burghers : And with: theſe Troops go and 
Diſ prize the King at St. Germains. Ne, anſwer'd 

Ine Duke of Longueville, this may be adviſeable : But 
„ ha being our chief Enterpriſe, we muſt take right Mea- 


eres to carry it on; We ſhall debate it in the firſt Coun- 
t ha il. In the mean time, to avoid Confuſion, which uſu- 
> di eh ruins all Parties, we muſt diſpoſe of Employments, 
very bat every one may know his Poſt. | 


0 


IT 


Eſta Varicarville, ſo highly reſpected by the Wits, 
im» would accept of no Employment: Having learnt 
Tem- *Mof his Rabbi, that in order to underſtand the Old 
dour Wetament perfectly well, a Man muſt apply him- 
for elf to nothing elſe, and even reduce himſelf to 
the Ha f Herb- Diet, to keep his Head free from all 
me; F * groſs 
the 
moſt — — - — — 
— 1 * A particular Troop of the Archers, or City-Militia. 
T Varicarville had with him a Jewiſh Rabbi, who ſuffer'd 


tee of | bin to eat nothing but Herbs, 


— 
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He then deſird a Full-Power to treat with thi” 


188 groſs Vapours ; nevertheleſs, the Averſion he rl We Army 
43 againſt the Favourites, not permitting him to bl Nuke o 
1 idle on ſuch Occaſions, he deſired to be Supe: Empe 
11.8 intendant in Civil Matters, and to ſettle al == The M 
14 Things according to the Prince of Oranges Me and of 
= moirs: But as ill Luck would have it, he had ol zuſe he 
Wh behind him, at Paris, a Manuſcript of Coun Bout the 
57 1 . Maurice, which might have been of great Uſe 19 nen he 
18 hirfl for the Artillery and Proviſions ; which, ihn T.: had z 
| 1 1 all Probability, was the Reaſon, that there w Auſanv 

161 * ; neither Ammunition nor Bread in that Ariny. f Pier, 45 
1 Saint-Ibal put in for the Honour of bringing % make 
8 the Enemy into France : But he was anſwerd 81. (;;- Beſ 
| 5434 chat the Generals of Paris reſerv'd it to themſelve. Senecal, 


ajor-G 


111 2 | Poles, Tartars and Muſcovites, and the ſole Ma. Wig d to 
1." 4 nagement of Chimerical Projects, which ws: 1 axims, 
| Wag ted him. A Punt 1004 
wh. Count de Fieſque, fruitful in Military Chimera, Everal « 
1 beſides the Poſt of Lieutenant-General, which be 4 Wh | 
wr had at Paris, obtain'd a particular Commiſſion for Heneri 
[i „ the Beating up of Quarters, and other blunt and Beneral 


1 * 


5 2 


* A famous Muſician of thoſe Days. 


ſudden Exploits, which may he reſolv d won nade Et 


| 14 whilſt one is ſinging an Air * * Ia Barre, or dan: Myenil, b. 
— 4 77 cing a Minuet. I made Ce 
130 The Marquis de Beuvron was made a Lieu | Bouca! 
| nant-General, on Condition that he ſhould re. Army; 
=, main in the Old Palace ; that Place, and the Go. n his 1 
144 vernment, being both of ſo great — War, 
Wl that too much Care could not be beſtow'd on pent ii 
_ their Preſervation. FT went 
= The Marquis de Matignon, ever Illuſtrious by made a 
his Sufficiency, and now Famous for the memora- dingly. 
ble Siege of Vallogne, commanded the Troops 1 
Cetantin, ſaying, He had a mind to have the lit. 
; dle 
_ * The | 
> > t See 1 


Cap. 39. 
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he he e Army under bim, and be as independent on the 
to h uke of Longueville, as Count HMulleſtein was on 
Mc Emperor. 1188 | 
14 The Marquis 4 Hector ſtood up for the Com- 
ö Met and of the Horſe, which was granted him, be- 
ad lei uſe he was better mounted than the reſt; was 
Tous bout the ſame Age with Monſieur de Nemours, 
ſe When he commanded the Cavalry in Flanders; 
ch, ih nd had an embroider'd Coat entirely like His. 
Auſonville was pitch'd upon to be Governour of 
"Rowen, is a Man civilly skill'd in War, and as able 
010,80 make military Harangues to the People, as 
i- Beſancon. The Governour was made Major- 
Peneral, that he might not obey others; and the 
1 th. ajor-General Governour, that he might not be 


* d to quit the City: For twas one of his 


Wi" Maxims, That be ong bt not to go out, upon any Ac- 
Punt whatſoever ; and he alledg'd the Example of 
era; Weveral conſiderable Towns, that had been loſt, 
ch be rough the Abſence of their Governours. 

n 10 Ainerie and Caumenil deſił d to be made Majors- 
and Peneral: Hanerie, becauſe he had been like to be 
por, made Enſign to the King's Genſdarmes ; and Cau- 
dar- Weil, becauſe he was within an Ace of being 
made Colonel of * Monſieurs Regiment. 
ute BE Boucaule could not pretend that he ever ſaw an 
| rc- Army; but he alledg d, that he had been a Hunter 


Go. all his Life-time, and that Hunting being 4 Picture 


nce, f War, according to Machiavel, Forty Years 
| on pent in Hunting, were, at leaſt, equivalent to 
Twenty Campaigns ; wherefore he deſit d to be 


; by made a Major-General, which he was accor- 
Ora- 4 $ lingly. | 
s of ö 4 "| M Flava- 
lit- 

tle Þ a 5 28 


* The Duke of Orleans. ES EL 
b t See biz Diſcourſes on the Firſt Decad of Livy, Lib. III. 
ap. 39. | = | 
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 Flevatiurt ſaid, That to be a good Captain, 4 19 
Man muſt/ have ſeen Armies routed, as well a 
victoriobs; as Barriere ( his Brotber- e hal Nabe hi 
read in the Duke of Rohan's * Book : Which be. 
ing laid down as a Maxim, he pretended chal 4 
no Man could contend with him for the Ad. 
vantage of his own Experience, every Body ſtil 3 
remembring the Diſorder he was in, when 4E 
ſtauges | was taken Priſoner. 


a 

They had a mind to beſtow the Command d By 
the Ordnance on St. Evremond ; and, to ſpeak th” Raced, t 
Truth, as he ſtood affected for | Se. Germains, li forbear 


could have wiſh'd to ſerve the Court, by accept. = Fram 
| Ing a conſiderable Employment, in which he hat | 8 thoſe | 
no manner of Skill. But having promis d Coun ſolutiot 
d Harcourt not to ſerve at all, he kept his Wor: ramon 
with him; both out of a Principle of Honou, 8 ver, he 
and not to be like the Normans, moſt of whon © huggin 
had broke their Promiſe. Upon theſe Conſider dit. J 
tions, he generouſly refus d the Money that wa his Fri 
offer'd, but which would never have been give! he det 


hir : He re: 
Campion did not put in for any great Employ X which 
ment; and only deſird to be made Mareſchal « to the 
Battalia, in order to learn the Trade of War, in that g 
genuouſly owning he was a Stranger to it: "But = while 
pretending to know the Country, to the ſmallel MF 7:7; | 
Rivulets, and the moſt inconſiderable Paſſages; le th 
Which Science he had learned when he went! out lo 
Hunting with the Duke of Vendoſme. y. we 
Sevigny was contented with the ſame Employ-*W ren n 
ment; but he found he was a Bubble to his own 2 quain 
Model of Lo 


— — — 


* Entitled, Le Parfait Capitaine, ou I'Abrege des Guerre 1 
des Commentaires de Ceſar, c. 
In the War of Paris. 


| The King was then at that Place, / 


vj Monſieur de St. Evremond. 
4 4 : odeſty, when he ſaw, that there was no Skill 
ain, 1 requird to be a Major-General. However, he 
ell * lee up alſo for a Droll, and had the Honour to 
) bai nake his „% 8 
"8 Rucqueville, that old Servant, would not take 
d that Sup wich any Employment; and his long Expe- 
Al, Hrience in War remain d uſeleſs, under pretence of 
dy ſtil Inis Vapours. The Duke of Longueville, to ſoften 
Inis Diſguſt, for not being made Governour of 
Caen, augmented his Penſions: But all in vain, 


and i WF; l | : 
"*ERxucqueville ſaying openly, That he would, in- 
Ak they ; Kees, take his Maſter's Money, but could ag 
ms, bt. forbear ſpeaking ill of him. | 
ert Franquetot-Barberouſſe was 2 long while before he 
16 hath © choſe his Side: Bonceur entertaining his Irre- 


Coun I ſolution by the Friendſhip of the Mareſchal de 

"JF Gramont, During his 9 Conſultations, howe- 
nou ver, he inſenſibly ſet up for a Doer of good Offices, 
whon © hugging himſelf with the Vanity of a falſe Cre- 
dit. Afterwards, being inform'd by Letters from 
c 9 his Friends, that Peace was ſeriouſly negotiating, 


Swer he determin'd to a& no longer a neutral Part. 
| He read Ceſar s Commentaries, to fortify his Mind 
ploy: which was not yet fully reſolv d: When he came 
bal (FF to the Paſſage of the Rubicon, he ſtopt ſhort, as 
1 1X that great Captain had done; and having mus'd a 
B while upon the Matter, he cry'd out, like him, 
all IF 7; paſs the Rubicon, a lucky Caſt may uin All. 
ages: He thereupon goes out in a great Emotion, with- 
ent! cout looking either upon Boncæur or the little f Har- 
9, well-knowing, that the „gb of Women and Cbil- 
ploy-2 dren may ſoften the fierceſt Spirits; and without ac- 
own , quainting any of his Friends, he attends the Duke 


lefty, of Longueville, and thus _ him: © My Lord, 


2 I ever 


= 


| * a 8 
. . 


—_—— — 
* — 


* & bis Wife was call'd, 
f Sen e Franquetot, 
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Miſcellaneous Works of =m - 
© Tever was your Servant, tho' not with ſo parti. 
© cular a Devotion, as to be thereby oblig'd to elf too fa 


© ſerve you on this Occaſion : But now I deſign Mntruſted 
to embrace your Intereſt, and am come to al- Weainſt P 


onfiden 


© ſure eur Highneſs, that I entirely devote my ſell im to 
© to you. | ieſſus a 
The Duke felt a great Joy, and ſuch as cannot conſideri 


be contain d within the Heart, and therefore the Diſo! 
makes, generally, ſome Impreſſion on the Face; upon the 
But the ſame was moderated, when Barberouſſe hal The I 


2 himſelf thus : The Declaration I make great Su 


is not ſo general, but that I add a Condition to Micarried 

it; I deſign to continue here, when you go in- on f 
to the Field, which, however, cannot be aſcri- Troops 
© bed to Want of Courage, but to an unlucky ſhewad 
© Straugury, Which hinders me from going on to be 
© Horſe-back. Not that I deſign to be uſeleſs in Crowns 
the Party neither: I will negotiate with Madam the Fiel 
de Matignon, for whom I ever entertain'd an Af- Credit 


c 


IO 


© fetion ; and beſides, as you have no Body here leſs. 
© that can write Relations, I ſhall take care to perſon, 
© Publiſh your Atchievements. Theſe laſt words Army 
were a great Comfort to the Prince; for to ſpeak ſerved 
the Truth, they had great Occaſion for a Gazetteer, 8 Monip!: 
and he was glad to find one ſo skill'd in Nar- em for 
Tatlves, | * As fi 
Fontrailles came in the Nick of Time to ſee the ſture o 
Great Affair of Ia Bouille. During his Stay in cu; 
Nor mandy, the Duke of Lengueville made him privy Duke 
to all his Counſels, as he did Varicarville and Count WM obligu 
de Fieſque; but Fontrailles could not reliſh ſuch a 
| | Confti- 
| XY +» 
* Mr.de St. Evremond going to Rouen during this War, i of the | 
wet the D*ke of Longueville at la Bouille, (a Villa e within | 80 
three Leagues of that City) with bis little Army; and gave him he was 
Notice of the Approach of the Ring Troops, and a an Op- gotot 
portunity to ſ1ve his own: As was mention d before in Mr. de he ſom 


St, Evremond's Life, Friend 


| Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


parti. FL onfidence, being apprehenſive of engaging him- 
;d to elf coo far in the Prince's Intereft, and of being 
leſign ntruſted with the Secret of a ſecond Enterprize 
o al- Wozinſt Pontoiſi. So juſt an Apprehenſion oblig d 
y ſel um to quit the Party, and to carry Count de 
4 Fieſque away with him, repreſenting to him, That 
nnot FT onſidering how they govern'd their General, all 
efore he Diſorders that might happen would be charged 
upon them, if things were carried to Extremity. 
The Duke de Retz,, from whom they expected 
make great Supplies, came attended only by a Page, who 
n to carried his Arms and his two truſty f Squires. 
o in- Some found Fault with his coming without 
ori- Hoop but they were ſoon ſatisfied, when he 
ew em a. long Liſt of the Barons who deſired 


.--_ 
: of 
4 


, On to be employ'd. For Two hundred thouſand 
ſs in ¶ Crowns, he might have engag d the Bretons to take 
dam the Field; but for want of that petty Sum, the 


nere leſs. Tis true, he promiſed not to ſpare his own 
% Perſon, and to ſerve as a Duke and Peer in the 


— 


rds Army of Rouen, with the fame Aſſiduity as he had 
eak I ſerved in Flanders: He aſſured them beſides, that 
cer, "8 Montplaiſir would ſoon join them; and even gave 
ar- em ſome Hopes of the || Tapinois. 
As for the reſt, Belle-Iſie was in a very good Po- 
the ſture of Defence ; there was a Garriſon at Muche- 
in coul; and Montmirel was weil guarded. The 
r) 8 Duke's way of living with the Officers was very 
unt IF obliging : And whoever was ſo happy as to have 
bh 3 M 3 2 Buft- 
f- 


1 T When be was in Flanders, be Bad always two Gentlemen 
„ 88 of the Horſe by bis Sides, and a Page that carried his Arms. 


in So was Monſieur jd'Aubeterre nicknamed: Becauſe when 
3 he was in the Army, he oftten flole away from his Comtany to 
p- £0 to the Trenches, and other Places of Danger; from whence 
de De ſometimer returned wounded, to the greit Suprize of bis 


Friends, who did not expe# any ſuch thing. 
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Miſ, cellancous Works of 


pend upon his Friendſhip, 1 
Thus you ſee the different Employments-of the 
mott conſiderable Perſuns of the Party. If any 
Body wonders that I ſay nothing of their Actions, 
tis hecauſe I know nothing of em: For as I re- 
late Truth with the utmoſt Exactneſs, ſo I mention Ren 
nothing but what I ſaw. In the mean time, I ac- Arn 
count my ſelf happy that I was acquainted with of Gram 
the Animoſity of that Inſurrection, rather by Ob- to meet 
ſervation, than by my own Experience. Tis a have be 
Trade for Fools and Deſperads's, which Men of 


Wy him at 

Senſe and Honour, and ſuch as are well to paſs, how to 
ought not to meddle with. are ve 
Bubbles came in daily by Cempanies ; the Out. ſhould 
law'd and the Needy repair'd to them from all on, in 
Parts; and there never was ſo great Talk of WM execut 
Generoſity, without Honour; never ſo many fi: You 
Speeches, without Senſe ; never ſo many Deſigns, hide a 
without Action; or Undertakings without Effets : being 
In ſhort, tis all Fancy, all Chimera; nothing canno 
{ubſtantial, nothing real, beſides Vant and Miſery, 3 I can 
Hence it is, that private Men complain of the haps 
Great ones, who deceive them, and the Great ones comp 
of private Men who abandon them. Fools are un- not c 
deceived by Experience, and draw off; Men of And i 
deſperate Fortunes, who ſee no Alteration in & 1am 
their Condition, go and ſeek elſewhere ſome 'F who 
other unlucky Adventure: Being no leſs diſ- ſteal 
guſted with the Leading-Men of the Party, than Le 


— — 
* 
7 


with the Favourites. 


3 Monfieur de St, Evremond. 
JALETTER 
re MA DAM 


1 Remember, Madam, that when I went to the 
Army, I begg'd of you to love the Chevalier 


of Grammont, in caſe I ſhould be ſo unfortunate as 
co meet my Death there; in which Particular, I 
have been ſo well obey'd, that you do not hate 
him at all during my Life, to learn (I ſuppoſe) 
XX how to love him the better after my Death. Lou 


are very punctual in obeying my Orders, and 
ſhould 1 continue to give you the ſame Commillz-" ) 
on, in all Appearance, you would ſee it caref 
executed, | 
You may imagine, Madam, that I deſign -to 


hide a real Grief under a pretended Banter; and 


being ſo well acquainted with my Paſſion, you 
cannot without Difficulty perſwade your felt, that 
J can ſuffer a Rival without Jealouſie. But per- 
haps you don't know, Madam, that if I dare not 
complain of you, becauſe I love you too much, I dare 
not complain of him, becauſe I love him little leſs. 
And if I muſt of Neceſſity be angry, teach me whom 
lam to be moſt angry with; either with him 
who goes to rob me of my Miſtreſs, or you who 
ſteal my Friend from me. 
Let the Matter be how it will, you need not 
give your ſelf much Trouble to appeaſe my In- 
dignation. My Paſſion is too violent, to indulge 
in the leaſt my Reſentment ; and my Tenderneſs 
will always make me forget the Injuries I have 
received from you. I love you, tho' perfidious ; 
I love him, tho' treacherous; and only fear that 
2 ſincere Friend is no Favourite of either. Fare- 
M 4 well ; 
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Myſtery, let his, let your, and my Friendſhip, be 
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Miſe cellaneous Works of 3 
* ww” 
4 


well; let us enter, I beſeech you, into a new un: 
known ſort of Confederacy, and by a ſtrange 


"* 
$ 


e with | 
\m I then 
e the Co! 
udied SO! 
As it is 
— adifferen 
1 1 ou, who 


| \ 
"wits DT Will Night 
A L E T ET E R more mer 
2 85 | . _ 
Yong 1 ra: 
To the IL _ 3 IF 
| our A. 
1 Thought you had utterly forgot me, but by « Wand tim. 
KF more refined and ingenious Conduct, you Fure you 
treat me as if you juſt began to know me. enough 
Upon my Integrity, I never ſaw ſuch a civil chuſe tc 


only one and the ſame thing. 


PET 3 


bi 
with yo 


Letter in my Life, and at the ſame time ſo, very your $0 
0 


little ebliging as yours. You have hit upon 

nice, ſo delicate an Indifference, that I cannot 
complain of you without Regret, nor commend F——— 
you without the juſt Imputation of Sillineſs. 
Generoſity, Gratitude, Obligation, are common Ex- 
preſſions in your Letter. It ſeems you have, for- 
my Sake, been at the Fxpence of learning all the 
Terms that have been uſed in Compliments, and 
have forgotten all thoſe that expreſs any Senti- 
ment of Love. It muſt be confeſs d, Madam, that 
you imitate your Mother's Stile perfectly well. 
At firſt Sight, I thought I had receiv'd a Token 
of her Ladyſhip's Remembrance. Beſides this, 


Madam, that doleful Jargon of being over-whelm'd i of a ( 
with Misfortunes, does not at all become you; but into R 
ſeems to proceed from a Perſon that labours under ſuch a 
a myſterious Diſcompoſure. diſcov 
As for your ſelf, who never ated the Sham- give | 
Mourner, how came you to pitch upon me, a-God's | 'Yo 
Name, to tell your doleful Story, and entertain now 
' 


þ 


1 


Mudied Sorrow ? | | 
As it is impoſſible for you, Madam, to become 
— ncdifferent to me, I was asking M *** after 
1 ou, who told me that you danced from Morning 
in Night, and that one could not paſs the Time 
more merrily than you did. 


Adieu, miſerable Perſon, over-whelm'd with a2 


long Train of Misfortunes, full of Gratitude and Ac- 
knowledgment to thoſe, who take any Part in 
our Miſeries, Adieu, more Tenderly, a Thou- 
y 4 ſand times, than you write Civilly to me. I con- 
you ure you to believe that you have not Civility 

enough to diſcourge me; and that I would rather 
ivil chuſe to be all my Life-time, the Confident of 
ay your Sorrow, than to have nothing at all to do 
ſo | 


* 


with you. | 
3 . 1 


* 1 


ALETTSY 


To MADAM *** 


nd 

= 3 | | 

at 14 are upon the Point of making a very 
ll. = ſorry Gallant of a very good Friend; and 


I perceive that what I call d Satisfaction, when I 


8, was with you, is now become inſenſibly ſome ſort 
d of a Charm. I talk no more of turning things 
it into Ridicule; and the very ſame Perſon who ſet 
| ſuch a Value upon your matitious Fancies, now 
diſcovers in you more affecting Qualities, which 
give him a Diſguſt for your firſt Endearments. 
Ss Tou always appear'd very engaging to me; but 
now I begin to feel with Emotion, what I was 


uſed 
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fine Love by her own Fancy; and don't envy th 
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Miſcellaneous Works of 4 


7 


uſed to ſee only with Pleaſure. To ſpeak plain) Thus 
irs: Tel) 


M 


hat 


ſent Writing, I am in ſuch a Condition, that WW?) pry 


| e, if you don't like it. - he 
can let it alone, if yol nt like it. sert 
ou aſſigr 
ove WI 


You muſt not expe& from me any fine Though 
or noble Raptures: 1 am wholly incapable oi 
them, and freely leave them to the Admirers c 


r I am 


Madam C. Let the Drawing-Rooms make txt om Lon 


moſt on't : At leaſt, permit Madam de N. to d- 


vain Imaginations of thoſe miſerable Creature, 
who upon the Ruins of their Faces, value then 
ſelyes upon their Wit that ftill continues with them, 
at the Expence of their Beauty that has deſerte! 
them. 15 "NY 

Finding me ſo clowniſh in the Contempt o 
refined Sentiments, you'll imagine, perhaps, tha 
I] am a Hero as to the Exerciſes of the Body : 
Pray hearken how the Caſe ſtands with me. I an 
indifferent in every thing; and neither Natur: 
nor Fortune have Uone any thing for me bu 
what is common, a 1 

As J cannot ſee, without Envy, thoſe People i 
that are. Sumptuous and Magnificent in their E 
pences, ſo I cannot, without ſome Diſpleaſus 
behold thoſe that are too much given to thei 


_ Pleaſures ; and if I dare ſpeak my Thoughts,“ 


hate in ſome meaſure, the Yivounes and the Saw 
cours, becauſe I cannot reſemble 'them. 3 

My Affairs go always at the ſame rate; I ne- 
ver allow my felf any Extravagance ; and I ſtan! 
in need of a little Oeconomy.to make things even 
at the Year's end, and paſs a Winter's Night, 

Not that I am reduced either to Want o 
Infirmity : But to explain my ſelf frankly, my 
Expence is ſmall, and my Efforts indifferent. 


4 4 
4 . = 
7 {ts 


concea 
Madar 
Chara. 
never 
out a 
infinit 
out m 
loſe 2 
upon 


* 


Moyfieur de t. Evremond. 27 
f „ laid before you the Condition of my Af- 
Thug bowe 1 whe. wither with theſe Qualities 
may preſume to ſet up for your Lover, or whe- 
er 1 am ſtill to continue your Friend ? 
h As for my ſelf, I am reſolv'd to take what part 
4 ou aſſign me; and if I paſs from Friendſhip to 
oy "Y ove without Difficulty ; I am able to return 
oY om Love to Friendſhip, with as little Violence. 


"3 5 
3 
lainly! I 
1 youll 
that || 


1 
* , a 
7 


e the 

_ EZ The CHARACTER of the Counteſs 
them 1 . | 
lertet NY F d'O L O N N E. | 

P &, Don't expect to be more ſucceſsful in your 
Ir „ Charaer, than our Painters have been in your 
I J Piaire, where I may ſafely ſay, the beſt P hc 
ature Pers have loſt their Reputation. Hitherto, We 


dul Wnever beheld any Beauties ſo accompliſh d, but 
the: they were oblig d to theſe Maſters, either for be- 
X towing ſome new Graces upon them, or elſe for 


Cope 2X concealing ſome of their Defects. You alone, 
1 Madam, are above thoſe Arts, whoſe peculiar 
pon Character it is to Flatter and Embeliſh. They 


never took the Pencil to draw your Face, with- 
out a ſhameful Foil of their Skill, and doing an 
infinite Injuſtice to the Original; in ſhort, with- 
out making ſo accompliſh'd a Perſon, as your ſelf, 
loſe as many Advantagss, as they uſually beſtow 
upon thoſe * don t poſſeſs chem. 


| It 


% 
— 
nd 


Catherine Henrietta d Angennes Counteſs d' Olonne, was 
nh to Charles d'Angennes, Lord of La Loupe, Baron 
of Amberville, by Mary du Raymer. 
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4 Miſcellaneaus. . Works of 


If you are not much oblig'd to the Painter, 


you are much leſs, I'm ſure, to the Curioſity of 
your Dreſs. You owe nothing either to the Skill 
of other People, or to your own Induſtry, and 
may ſafely rely upon Nature for the Care ſhe has 
taken of you. As there are few Perſons, .upon 


not to depend too much upon it. 
To ſay the Truth, the generality of our La. 


to ſet them off, conceals ſome Defe& : But every 
Thing that's taken from your Dreſs, reſtores you 
ſome Grace or other; and 'tis as much your In- 
tereſt, to return to the Primitive Simplicity of 
Nature, as it is for their Advantage to avoid it. 


I will not amuſe my felf with any general i 
Praiſes, that are many Ages old. The Sun ſhal! 
not furniſh me with a Compariſon for your Eyes; 


nor the Flowers for your Complexion. ' I might 
ſpeak of the Regularity of your Face, and Deli- 
cacy of your Features; of that charming and 
agreeable Mouth; of that Neck, ſo well turn'd 
and poliſh'd ; of thoſe bewitching Breaſts : But 
after a Man has made the moſt curious Obſer- 


vations, there are a Thouſand Things may be 


thought of in you, which cannot be well de- 
{cribd ; and a Thouſand Things better felt than 
thought of. 

Take my Advice, Madam ; Don't truſt the 
Care of your Glory with any other Perſon ; for 
certainly you are no Where ſo well as you are in 
your ſelf. . Appear in the midſt of your Pictures 
and Characters, and you will eclipſe all the Images 
that tis poſſible to frame of you, 

After having well admir'd you, what I find the 
moſt extraordinary is, that you have collected, 
in your ſelf, the ſeveral Charms of different 

Beauties; 


Beauties 3 
= Your ; 
mare 


dies are no farther agreeable, than their Attire 8 
makes them ſo. Every Ornament they put on, 
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: Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


nter; Beauties; Tow are Miſtreſs of thoſe Graces that ſur- 
ty of Prize, that pleaſe, that flatter, and affect us. 
Skill Your Character, properly ſpeaking, is not a 
. and Warcticular Character; tis that of all the Fair: 
2 ha ne Man maintains his Heart againſt an Impe- 
upon Fious, that ſuffer d himſelf to be conquer d by a 
them Delicate Beauty: Delicacy gives diſguſt to ano- 
her, who willingly ſurrenders his Heart to an 
mperious Miſtreſs. 8 
You alone are the Foib/e of all the World. The 
t on, fiery Lover finds in you an unexhauſtible Subject 
very for his Raptures: Tender Souls find all that 


X 
. 


La. i 
ttire 


* 
4 
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you is proper to feed their Tenderneſs and their Lan- 
In. Wguiſhings. Different Tempers, various Humours, 


y of Contrary Inclinations, all are ſubject to your 
it. Empire. 


eral 8 Thoſe Perſons that were, born neither to give 
ſhall nor receive Love, preſerve che firſt of theſe Qua- 
yes; lities, and unhappily loſe the other. From hence 
ight it proceeds, that there is ſome reſemblance be- 
eli- I tween the Warmth of your Friends, and the Pal- 
and ſion of your Lovers; that tis impoſſible to admire 
nd you without a Concern; and that the Judgment 
But of the moſt indifferent Spectators is never free. 
ſer- From hence, in ſhort, it proceeds, that every 
be one loves in your Company, except your felt 
de- alone, who continue inſenſible. 
lan Thus far 1 have paid part of what I owe to 
your- Beauty ; and tis none of your leaſt Com- 
he mendations, that I have been able to praiſe you 
for ſo long. Tis bur juſt I ſhould have ſome Conſi- 
in deration of my ſelf now; and that in ſpeaking of 
res vour Wit and Humour, 1 ſhould be allow'd to in- 
zes dulge my own. 

I will deliver nothing but Truths: And left you 
he WF ſhould imagine them to be diſadvantageous to 
d, vou, I will begin with the Charms of your Con- 
nt verſation, which are not at all inferiour to thoſe 


s; of your Face, Yes, 
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ſelf to be too much ſwayd by Cuſtom. That 


and Agregable : But as you may very well 115 
| le 


Miſcellaneous Work f 
Yes, Madam, we are no leſs affected with 


Hearing, than with Seeing you. You may in. 
ſpire Love, even when you are veil'd ; and mah 
France reſemble Spain, in being the Scene of Ad. 
ventures of the Fair Inviſible. 1 

Never was more Politeneſs, than we find in 
your Diſcourſe; and, what is ſurprizing, nothing 
can be ſo lively, and yet fo juſt; ſo happy, ani 


yet ſo well conceiv'd. 


But let us conclude Praiſes, which, when they 
are too long, never fail to be tireſome, tho the) 


are never ſo true: And now, Madam, prepare 


hear with Patience what I found amiſs in you, 'F 
If you cannot without Difficulty, hear your De. 
fects, I am ſure I could not without - a greata'?} 
Difficulty diſcover them. I was oblig'd to male 
very profound Enquiries, and after a long ans! 
painful Study, I will tell you what Faults I har: 
taken notice of. | 4 

T have often ſeen you too reſpectful and con 


* 


deſcending to ordinary Perſons ; and while thi 


Humour laſted, ſubmit your Judgment to that 3 
of many others, which was much inferiour to 
yours. | | 1 
I am likewiſe of Opinion, that you ſuffer yo 


which at firſt fight you rightly judg'd to be Groß 
and Dull, has, after a ſhort time, appear'd Jul} 
and Delicate without Reaſon ; and when you 
come to rectify theſe Errors, tis rather by a Change 
of your Humour, than by any Reflections of your 
Mind. r Wu 

Sometimes, Madam, you fall into the contrary | 
Defect, and by thinking too much, overlook the 
Truth; ſo that your Opinions are rather more 
ſtrongly imagin'd, than ſolidly conceiv'd. 1 

As for your Actions, they are equally Innocent 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


ect thoſe Formalities, that are, in truth, but ſo 

many Fetters of Life, you mult expect the Cenſure 

of Fools, and the i/! Nature of thoſe People whom 

your Merit has made your Ehemies. 

nd in X Thoſe Ladies, who are your profeſs'd Enemies, 

thins are forc'd to own to us, that you have receiv'd a 
> W Thouſand Advantages from Nature. But upon 


N ſome Occaſions we are obligd to own to them, 
\ they that they might be better manag'd, and that you 
the, don't always make ſo good Uſe of them, as others 
a Ku would do. Ds | 
RE 6 I ſhall end all with the Unequality of your 
* Temper, which you your ſelf now and then de- 
"cars. ſeribe ſo pleaſantly ; Tis vexatious to thoſe that 
2 ſuffer under it: As for me, I always find that it 
| 250 quickens my Paſſion; and I ſee, that when we 
* moſt complain of any one's Humour, tis then 
a we are moſt affected with the Perſon. How- 
con. ever it is, we are fo far from being able to take 
„ ch any Advantage over you, that we are at a loſs 
en what Meaſures to take with you. We eaſily 
ir o Aiſoblige you, without thinking of it; nay, the 
very Deſign to pleaſe you, has more than once 
you made us ſo unfortunate as to diſpleaſe you. 
112 4 Believe me, Madam, a Man muſt be very happy 
roh e find out your eaſy Moments, and very critical 
Ju io nick them, What we may truly ſay, after we 


have well examin'd you, is, that no greater Mis- 


31 


1 fortune can befal a Man, than to be in in Love 
w with you, yet nothing fo difficult as to avoid it. 
y I Theſe, Madam, are the Obſervations of a Spe- 
rary "FF QRator, who to judge the more impartially of you, 
the! has endeavour'd to keep himſelf free. The Me- 
ore BY ©bod he took to continue ſo, was to ſhun you as 
much as was poſſible for him. But tis not enough 
* for one not to ſee you, aſter he has once beheld 
neg you ; and this Remedy, which as to other Wo- 
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men is infallible, does not entirely ſecure us 


with you. 


Perhaps you will tell me, that a Man who has 


any tender Sentiments, is not generally ſo rigid 
in his Judgment. But ſo ſoon as you will take 
the Pains to let me know what you diſlike, I 
will immediately retract what I have ſaid. Tis 


impoſſible to think diſadvagtageouſly of you, but 


in your Abſence ; for to repeat what I have al- 


ready told you, Do but appear, Madam, in the || 
our Pictures and Characters, and you will 
1 the Images the moſt fruit ful Fancy tan 


midſt o 
ſoon eclipſe all 
form of you. 


ALETTER 


To the Counteſs d'Olonne, ſent with be 


foregoing Character. 


Send you herewith your Character, which 


tells you the general Sentiments of the World 


concerning you ; and will inform you, that there | 


is nothing ſo Beautiful in all France as your ſelf. 
Don't be ſo rigorous to your own Merits, as to 
deny your ſelf. that Juſtice which all the World 
pays you. 
to be eaſily perſiiaded, and entertain flattering 
Errors with Pleaſure; and it would be very 
ſtrange, indeed, if you could not be prevail'd up- 
on to believe a pleaſing Truth. 


Beſides the publick Opinion, you have the 


-Judgment of Madam de Longueville on your fide. 
Submit to ſo Authentick a Teſtimony, 


without 


further 


Moſt of our Ladies ſuffer themſelves | 


by. 
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| Nonfieur de St. Evremond. 
further ſcruple ; and ſince ſhe believes it, believe 
your ſelf to be the moſt charming Creature that 
was ever beheld. | 4 R 
From your Beauty, Madam, I paſs to the Miſ- 
chiefs it has occaflon'd, and to the infinite Num- 
bers of thoſe that daily languiſh and dye for you. 
Tis not my Deſign to render you Compaſſionate ; 
on the contrary, if you would follow my Advice, 
it ſhall coft one or other of your unfortunate Ad- 
mirers his Life. Our Poets, and Romance-Mon- 
ers, have too long banterd us with feign'd 
eaths ; I demand a true one of you, which 
will be an undiſputable Title to your Perfections. 
Among Five or Six languiſhing Perſons, of my 
Acquaintance, chuſe whom you pleaſe to honour 
with your leſt Rigours : And 3 eaſily lead him 


from Languiſhment to Death. Diſpatch him quickly 
for your Own Satisfaction, and that of, 
Your, Ger 


. 


ld | . 

% A LETTER 

| 0 | 3233 SIE a 

yg | To MA DAM 

= RT 1 

ng | H. violent ſoever my pgs. is, it has 

Ty | left me Judgment enough to write to you 

p- with leſs Paſſion and Concern than Ius d to do. 
And to tell you the Truth, I am ſomewhat 

he aſham'd to ſend you Country Sighs, which have 

le. neither the Sweetneſs, nor Delicacy of thoſe you 

ut hear. But let them be what they will, 1 muſt of 

tteceffity 


er | N 
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neceſſity venture them; and endeavour to make you tlic 
you remember me, at a time when all the World yu ? 
labours to have me forgotten. JH 2 Hith 
I dorrt queſtion but that the Interview of your |} World | 
pious Mother, and the reſt of your godly Family, tion; © 
was attended with abundance of Tears: To be able to 
ſure, to ſuch a Mother's Tears, you paid a civil A againſt 
and reſpe&ful Return, like a well-bred Daughter. ſineſs 1 
But then you know the World too well, to have tage © 
any real Tenderneſs for the Diſquiet of thoſe | tlemen 
Prudes, whoſe Virtue is nothing elſe but a meet Days, 
Artifice to deprive you of thoſe Pleaſures, which from . 
themſelves regret. mean t 
Ti enough that you ſhew'd once your Obe- my Pa 
dience, and facrific'd your Repoſe to a Complai- Oaths 
ſance, which, perhaps, you did not owe her. Jou liv 
She is unjuſt, if, after ſhe has exacted ſo ſevere 
a Submiſſion from you, ſhe pretends to regulate |? 
your Inclinations, and conſtrain the only Thing 
ſhe has left in your Power. | 4 
We love that which pleaſes, and not what is 
barely permitted to us: But if you muſt ask leave 
of your Parents, before you Love, I am ſo well 
acquainted with their Humour, that I dare aſſure FF 
you, you'll have but little occaſion to be ace | 
quo with that Paſſion; ſo long as you A 
IVE, = - 
But perhaps this Diſcourſe may be altogether 3 5 on 
uſeleſs; and conſidering your preſent Circum- ES, 7 
ſtances, I ought rather to be apprelienſive of thoſe babe it 
Perſons that adviſe you to Love, than thoſe that iſ 223vrio! 


A 


forbid it. Perhaps you may follow the Advice | 9 
give you, and laugh at the Reprimands of your j 7 radi 
Mother. How do I know but that this poor Set but 
Mother of yours, to whom I wiſh ſo much Miſ- Ay PT 
chief, may be in my Intereſts ;' and that to flifle WM © hy 
a growing Paſſion in its Birth, ſhe does not allow er 


you 


— 


Monſieur de St. Evremorid. 
you tlie Liberty to Love a Perſon ſo remote from 
ou ? 
: Hitherto I have had all the Reaſon in the 
World to commend your Conſtancy and Reſolu- 
tion; but I doubt whether a meer Idea will be 
able to diſpute it long againſt a Face, and Memory 
againſt Converſation. I have too great an Unea- 
ſineſs upon me, to leave any longer the Advan- 
tage of being preſent wich you, to thoſe Gen- 
tlemen that behold you; and within a few 


Days, uo manner of Buſineſs ſhall hinder me 


from throwing my ſelf at your Feet. In the 
mean time, till I come to entertain you with 
my Paflion, remember how many Thouſand 
Oaths you have ſworn to love me as long as 


7 
. 


ALETTER 


To MADAM *** 


— 


S nothing is ſo Honourable as an ancient 
A Friendſhip, ſo nothing is ſo Scandalous 
as an old Paſſion. Undeceive your ſelf, Ma- . 
dam, of the falſe Merit of being Faithful ; and 
take it for a certain Truch, that nothing is ſo 
injurious to the Reputation of a Beauty, as © 
Conftancy. Who knows whether you reſolw 
to love but one Perſon, or whether you coul 
get but one Lover ? You fondly imagine that 
you practiſe a Virtue, while you make us ſuſpect 
that you have many Defeats. - , _ 
But, conſider, how many Diſquiets attend this 
wretched Virtue; and what a vaſt Difference 
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there is between the Diſguſts of an old Engage. 

ment, and the Endearments of a growing Paſ. f 
ſion. In a new Amour you will find Delights | 
in every Hour of the Day: Tis an unexpreſ- A 
ſible Pleaſure to find that Love grows upon us | 
every Minute: But in a Paſſion of an old ftand. © 

ing, our Time lingers very uneaſily, in till lo- 

ving leſs. We may converſe well enough with * _ 
Perſons that are indifferent to us, either out 0 
of Decency and good Manners, or through 2 tl 


* neceſſary Obligation : But how can we paſs out in whic 


Lives with thoſe we have loved, when we love ledged 
them no longer. Advant⸗ 
I have only four Words more to ſay to you, the con 
and I deſire you to make ſome Reflection upon both of 
them. If you like what's diſagreeable, it argues Cauſe, 


an ill Taſte; if you have not the Reſolution A Nature 


to quit what diſpleaſes you, tis a downright ſay, wi 
Weakneſs. But do what you will, you'll be Talent 


exfily juſtify'd with me: For there's no Foibk The 
but 1 will forgive in you, without pretending to dations 
any great Indulgence. | the gre 
| 5 | Comma! 
When the Fair Sex tranſgreſs the Laws, Chair, 
They need no Advocate Air, G 
Nature alone beſt pleads their Cauſe, | had kn 
And juſtifies the Fault. ; Count 

our La 

Condi 

France, 

Know 

ſo mu 


gege- 


Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


Paſ. Ef | 
lights «|| | 

lt A LE TT ER 
on us ST 

* [ To the Count d' Olonne. 

with FT | | ' 
out O left me Yeſterday in a Converſation, 
ph 2 that inſenſibly became a furious Diſpute ; 
s our in which every thing was ſaid, that can be al- 


love ledged Pro and Con, either for the Diſgrace or 


T Advantage of Learning. You may eaſily gueſs at 


you, the contending Parties; and you know they had 


upon 
gues 
tion 
1ght 


be 


ible 
g to 


both of them a great Concern in maintaining their 
Cauſe, Bautru having no great Obligation to 
Nature for his Genius; and the Commandeur ſ may 
= fay, without being ungrateful, that he owes his 
Talent neither to Arts nor Sciences. 
The Diſpute was occafion'd by the Commen- 
© dations beſtow'd on the Queen || of Sweden, for 
the great Variety of her Knowledge : When the 
Commandeur, all on the ſudden, roſe from his 
Chair, and taking off his Hat with a particular 
Air, Gentlemen, ſays he, If the Queen of Sweden 
had known no more than the Cuſtoms of her own 
Country, ſhe had continued there ſtill. To learn 
our Language and Faſhions, to put herſelf in a 
Condition of making a Figure eighe Days in 
France, ſhe has jloſt her Kingdom. See what her 
Knowledge and fine Learning, which you cry up 
ſo much, are come to 

=p N 3 Bautru 
Gs | A. 


— 


1 — 


* 


* He was of the Houſe of la Trimouille. 

{ William Bautru, Count of Serrant, See Bayle's Dickio- 
nary, 
1 The Commandeur de Jars, of the Family of Rochefou- 
cault. | 


| Queen Chriſtina was then (1656) in F rance. 
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* 


Bautru ſecing ſuch an Injury done to the Queen Vault * 
of Sweden, whom he ſo highly efteems ; and to «6: Th 
Learning in general, which he has ſo great a 8 who W 
Value for, without any Regard for the Company, * Thery 


began with a great Oath, and ſaid: 'Tis 4 Piece Latin ! 
of the higheſt Injuſtice, to impute to the Queen of Sweden 1“ Genth 
as a Crime, the noblect Action of her Life. As for yuur WM . I kr 
Averſion to the Sciences, I don't ot all wonder at it: Prince 
This is not the firſt time you have ſhew'd your Contemt tell yok 
of them. If you read the moſt common Hiſtories, s knew h 
would know that her Conduct is not without Example, |Þ his Inte 
Charles V. was no leſs celebrated for Abdicating his | Latin, 
Kingaoms, than for his Conqueſts : Did not Diocleſian It h 
quit the Empire, and Sylla the Dictatorſip? But al Adver 


— 


I! zhoſe things are utterly unknown to you ; and tis dun- veng'c 

+ right Madneſs to diſpute ith an iterate, To conclude, | effect 

"i I bere can you find. me an extraordinary Man, who was Conte 

not a Man of Letters, and acquired Knowledge. = ſolved 

E He began with Monſieur“ the Prince, and went mien, 

Bok on as far as Ceſar ; from Ceſar to Alexander the Ignor 

35 Great; and would have traced up the Matter much ſoluti 

1 higher, had not the Commandeur interrupted him ced tc 

ig wich ſo much Vehemence, that he was forced to date 

1 hold his Tongue. | IF favou 

144 In trotb, ſays he, You tell us mighty Feats here, Lear! 
Db! 1 : 3 3 d 

1 avith your Cæſars and Alexanders. For my part, I and t 

1224 don t know whether they were Learned or Unlearned; it thric 

LE. . * 3 5 9 3 our 1 

4 9 fgnifies nothing to me. But this I am ſure of, that our 
10 ever (ince I knew the World, no Gentlemen were put o had 

4 udy, bat only ſuch as were deſigned for the Church; Digit 

and even the Generality of them, content themſelves with | man 

the Latin of their Manual. As for thoſe that were de- tal 

ſigned for the Court, or for the Army, they went fairly 

and honeſtly to the Academy, to learn to ride the great bu | 

Hoſe, to dance, to fence, 70 play upon the Lute, to ts 

159 vault, % || 

= | 5 Peda 
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* So the French uſed to call the Prince of Conde, 
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Mosfieur de St, Evremond. 
pault, « Tindture of the Mathematicks, and that was 
all. There were in France ſeveral Thouſand Soldiers, 
who were all of them fine Gentlemen. Thus the 
* Thermes and the { Bellegardes were formed. 
Latin! Is my time, Latin! it had been a Scandal for 
4 Gentleman to be acquainted with it. | 
I know the great Qualities of Monſieur the 
Prince, and am bis humble Servant. But I muſt 
tell ou, that the late Conneſtable of Montmorency 
knew how to maintain his Credit iu the Provinces, and 
his Intereſt at Court, and yet was not able to read. Little 
Latin, 1 ſay. ; N | 
It happen'd luokily for the Commandeur that his 


Adverſary had the Gout ; otherwiſe he had re- 


veng'd rhe Quarrel of Latin, with ſomething more 
effectual, than meer Bluſter and Words. The 
Conteſt was renewed afreſh ; the former being re- 
ſolved, Sidias || like, to die a Martyr for his Opi- 
nion, and the other {till maintaining the Cauſe of 
Ignorance, with a great deal of Honour and Re- 
ſolution ; when a charitable * Prelate, who chan- 
ced to be in the Room, interpoſed to accommo- 
date the Difference; being raviſhed to meer ſo 


favourable an Opportunity to ſhow his Wit and 


Learning. He cough'd thrice very methodically, 
and then turning himſelf towards the Doctor, he 
thrice ſneer'd (as your Men of the World do) at 
our pleaſant Ignoramus ; and when he thought he 
had compoſed his Countenance well enough, 
Digitis gubernantibus Vocem, he ſpoke after this 
manner : N 4 I muſt 


* Paul de la Barthe, the Mareſchal de Thermes. 

+ The Duke of Bellegarde, Great Maſter of the Horſe. See 
the Memoires des Hommes illuſtres de Brantome, Vol. III. 

|| The Hero of a ſmall Treatiſe of Theophilus, wherein 2 
Pedant's well charaferized. See the Second Part of bis Works 
about the Beginning. | 


* Ar. de Lavardin, Biſbop of Mans. 
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with Impetuouſneſs : And Knowledge without natural 
Parts, reſembles thoſe dry and barren Fields, that are ſo 
e to the Sight. Now Gentlemen, the Buſineſs | 


Miſcellancous Works of 


I muſe tell you, Gentlemen, I muſt tell you, that Learning 


adds to natural Abilities; and likewiſe that the Gifts of 4 


Nature give a Grace to Learning, A Genius of it ſelf, 
Without Rule and Art, is like a Torrent that runs down 


is how to reconcile what you have ſo unadviſedly di- 
vided ; and to re-eſtabliſh an Union where you have 
made a Divorce. Learning is nothing in the World, but 
a perfect Knowledge, and Art is nothing but a Rule that 
diretts Nature. Wou'd you, Sir, addrefling himſelf 
to the Gommandeur, be ignorant of the things you 


| ſpeak f, and value your ſelf only upon a natural Genius, 


which is irregular, and far from Perfection? And you 
Mr. Bautru, Will you renounce the natural Beauty of 
the Mind, to render your ſelf a Slave to troubleſome 


Precept and borrow d Knowledge ? Come, Come, re- 


plied bluntly the Commandeur, Let us make an end 
f this Diſcourſe ; I wou'd rather bear with his Know- 
ledge and his Latin, than with the long Harangue you 


Bade made us here. 
The good Man Bautru, who was not of an ir- 


reconcileable Nature, was immediately appeas'd ; 
and to quit Scores with the Commandeur, prefer'd 
his agreeable Ignorance to the magnificent Words 
of the Prelate ; who, for his Part, went off with 
a profound Contempt for both, and a deep Satis- 
fagion in himſelf, © | 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


A LETTER 


To MONSIEUR *** 


VO acquaint me, Sir, that you are in Love 
| with a Proteſtant Lady; and that were it 
not for the Difference of Religion, you could re- 


ſolve to marry her. If you are of ſuch a Conſti- 


tution as not to be able to bear the Thought of 
being ſeparated from your Wife in the other 
World, I advife you to marry a Roman-Catholick . 
But if I were inclin'd to alter my Condition, I 


ſnould willingly marry a Woman of a different 


Religion from my own : For I ſhould be afraid, 


Weſt a Catholick thinking her ſelf ſecure of Poſſeſſ- 


ing her Husband in the next World, ſhould be- 
think hecſelf of Enjoying a Galant in this. 
$ Beſides, I have an uncommon Thought, which, 


however, I believe to be true, viz. That the Pro- 


teſtant Religion is as advantageous to Husbandi, as the 
Cat bolicłk is favourable to Lovers. 
That Chriſtian Liberty which the Proteſtants boaſt 
of, creates a certain Spirit of Reſiſtance, which bet- 
ter ſecures the Women againſt the Infinuations of 
their Lovers: Whereas the Submiſſion which the Ro- 
miſh Perſwaſion requires, does, in ſome meaſure, 
incline them to ſuffer themſelves to be overcome : 
And indeed, a Soul that can ſubmic to grievous 
Penances, muſt needs give way to pleaſurable In- 
preſſions. | 
A regular Life is thę main Scope of the Reformed 
Relighn ; and Regularity eaſily begets Virtue. The 
Romiſh makes Women far more Dewout ; and De vo- 
tion eaſily turns into Love. 
The one thinks it's ſufficient to forbear what is 
forbidden: The other, who admits of Works of 
Super- 


42 Miſcellaneous Works. of 
Supererogation, allows herſelf ſome Irregularities, tho 
forbidden, becauſe fhe does a great deal of Good 
which is not exacted from her. 3... = 

With the Firſt the Church is a Security to Hus. 
bands; with the other, a Place of the, greateſt? 
Danger. And, indeed, the Objects of Mortificati- | 
on ĩimour Churches, do frequently enough inſpite 


Oo 
— . Ft 


(4a Love. In the Picture, for Inſtance-Sake, of — SE x70 
3A Magdalen, the Repreſentation of her Repentance, e 
14 will, in old Women, raiſe an Idea of her auſten of all 
3 Life; but the Young will take it for a Languiſ- none. 
* ment of her Paſſion: And whilſt the good Mother] I rowly 
1 N deſigns to imitate the Saint in her Safferings, the too lon 
* melting Daughter thinks only on the Sianer, and] ſelf abe 
16 | amoroufly revolves the Occafion of her Repatanct. W 1 know 
3 Thoſe penitent Ladies, who in a Convem by put 
= mourn for the Sins they have committed in the PW of our 
_ World, are an Example for Pleaſure, as well % | If a 
|. for Grief : Nay, perhaps they hyges a Confidence in ¶ but fe 
_ Siuning, by affording the Proſpect of a Reſource "Fl as it 
is | in Repenting. A Woman does not ſeparat 18 con- ions 
_ template Part of their Lives, but propoſes the MF {cal f 
 . whole to her Imitation; and giving herſelf up to Dix 
ita W Love while ſhe is young, ſhe reſerves her Tear: Name 
1 [ tor the Comfort of her Old Age. In that melan- FF and ©: 
"al i choly Period of Life, ſo very ſubject to Pain, tis a and: 
BH kind of Pleaſure to mourn for one's Sins, or at diltic: 
1 leaſt a Diverſion for Tears, which ſhould be be F Cond 
3k * ſtow'd on one's Infirmities. may 
12088 Then, ſay you, I am entirely ſafe with a Proteſtant : i dreſs. 
13 | To which I anſwer what honeſt Hipporhadew | 2 
.Þ ſaid * to Panurge : Yes, ant pleaſe God. He thats lone, 
| wiſe, truſts to Providence; depends upon it for his FF Him! 
* Security; and on himſelf for a quiet Mind. FF hard! 
5 6 | FAN there 
10 i \ Of þ us to 
[| 22 1066 OO CENT well 
i. k &e Rabelais, Book III. Chap. 30. 5 
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Monſſeur de St. Evremond. 


Of PLEASURES, 
To the Count d'O LON N Wo 


XJ OU ask me what I am doing in the Coun- 
try? I talk with all forts of People, I think 

of all manner of Subjects, and meditate upon 
none, The Truths I look for, need not be nar- 
rowly ſearch'd into: And, beſides, I avpid having 
too long, and too ſerious a Converſation with my 
ſelf about any Thing. Solitude imprints upon us, 
I know not what ſort of dreary. Sadneſs, barely 


by putting us upon thinking on the Wretchedneſs 


of our Condition. | . 
If a Man intends to live happy, he muſt make 
but few Reflections upon Life, but often depart, 
as it were, from himſelf, and amidſt the Diver- 
ſions which exteriour Objects furniſh him with, 
ſteal from the Knowledge of his own Miſeries. 
Divertiſe ments, or Diverſions, had borrow'd their 
Name from the Diverſion they give us from ſad 
and tireſom Objects, to thoſe that are pleaſing 
and 2greeable : Which ſufficiently ſhews, how 
diſſicalt it is to overcome the Hardſhips of our 
Condition by any Force of Mind, but that a Man 
ay artially avoid them by Dextericy and Ad- 
reſs. ; | 


'Tis the difticguiſhing Character of GOD a- 


lone, that he can contemplate” Himſelf, and in 
Himſelf find his Felicity and Repoſe. We can 
hardly caſt our Eyes upon our ſelves, but we 
there diſcover a thouſand Defects, which oblige 
us to ſeek elſewhere what is wanting at Home. 
Honours, Reputation, Riches, Amours, and 
well-manag'd Pleaſures, are a mighty Relief a- 
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Miſcellaneous Works of 


gainſt the Rigours of Nature, and the Miſeries of 
Life. And, indeed, the principal End for which 


Wiſdom was given us, was to direct us in the En- 
Joyment of Pleaſures : But let our Stock be never fo 


great, we ſhall find it ſtands us in ſmall ſtead, |? 


when we are either rack'd with Pain, or alarm'd 
with the Approaches of Death. 

Philoſophy prompted Poſſidonius to ſay, in the 
ſharpeſt Fits of the Gout, That the Gout was no Evil; 
but his Pain was not a whit the leſs for it. So- 
cratess Wiſdom made him diſcourſe a great deal at 
his Death ; but his uncertain Reaſonings perſua. 


ded neither his Friends, nor himſelf, of the! 


Truth of what he ſaid. 

I know ſome People, who diſturb the Joys of 
their ſereneſt Days, by the Contemplation of a 
ſolemn Death ; and as if they were not born to 
live in the World, they only think on the man- 
ner of going out of it. In the mean time, it comes 


to paſs, that the extremity of Pain daſhes to pie. it wou 


ces their fine Reſolutions, when they ſtand moſt 
in need of them ; that a Fever throws them into 
2 Delirium; or that doing every Thing prepoſte- 


rouſly, they are ſtrangely fond of Life, when 


they muſt reſolve to quir it : 


Oculiſque errantibus alto 
Quæſivit Calo Lucem, ingemuitque repertd. 


Virg. Aneid. Lib. IV. 


Thrice op'd her heavy Eyes, and ſought the Light, 
But having found it, ſicken'd at the ſight ; 5 


And clos d ber Lids, at laſt, in endleſs Night. 


For my own part, as I ever liv'd at random, I 
fhall be contented to die in the ſame manner: 
And ſince Prudence had ſo ſmall a Share in the 
Actions 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond, 


2 Actions of my Life, I ſhould be ſorry ſhe ſhould 
S Of take upon her to controul its End. r 
3 To ſpeak ſoberly, all the Circumſtances of 
En- Death regard only thoſe that remain behind us. 
' fo | Weakneſs or Reſolution, all is equal at the laſt 
Moment: And 'tis ridiculous to imagine, that this 
can ſignify any thing to thoſe who are going to 
be nothing themſelves. 

There's nothing that can effectually conquer the 
Horror of this Diſſolution, but the Perſuaſion 
and confident Expectation of another Life, with 
ſuch a Compoſure of Mind, as to hope every 
thing, and fear nothing. After all, we muſt in- 

ſenſibly go whither ſo many brave and good Men 
are gone before us, and whither we ſhall be fol- 


of low'd by ſo many others. | 

f a If I diſcourſe ſo much upon Death, after having 
| to i ſaid, that the Contemplation of it is irkſome, tis 
an- becauſe it is almoſt impoſſible not to make ſome 
me: Reflections upon a Thing ſo very natural. Nay, 
pie. it would be a kind of Effeminacy not to dare to 
noſt think of it: But let People ſay what they will, 
no L cannot approve a particular Study of it; for 
* ſuch an Employment is too inconſiſtent with the 

en 


Enjoyment of Life. We may ſay the ſame thing 
of Sadneſs, and all ſorts of Sorrows: A Man ean- 
not abſolutely diſingage himſelf from them ; and 
I think them not only allowable, but reaſonable 
on ſome Occaſions. Indifference is ſcandalous in 
ſome ſorts of Misfortunes ; and a tender Concern 
is juſtly felt upon the Diſgrace of a true Friend: 


But then our Grief ought to be rare, and ſoon 
5 laid aſide; whereas Joy ought to be frequently 
and artfully entertain d. 
len. We can never beſtow too much Addreſs on the 
Management of our Pleaſures; and, after all, the 
„ 1 moſt skilful do ſeldom reliſh them well. A long 
er: 


Preparation, by taking away the Surprize, de- 
| prives 
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prives us of what's moſt quick and exquiſite in ö 
them; And on the other band, if we take no care of 


harſh an 


ö ana 
them, we enjoy them prepoſterouſly, in a Hurry (or Aud 
inconſiſtent with Politeneſs, and a true nice ite ane 
A 1 : noo hits + 1 Age ha: 

An imperfeft Enjoyment is attended with Regret ; I hay 

a Surfeit of Pleaſure with Diſguſt. There's a cer. i jects th: 
tain Nick of Time, a certain Medium to be ob. very pa 
ſerv'd, with which few People are acquainted, PF make u 
We much enjoy the preſent Pleaſures, without im- Ther 
pairing the future. 1 it were 
Neither ought the Thought of wiſh'd-for Goods ſitive P. 
to appal the Reliſh- of thoſe we poſſeſs. This on whi 
made the greateſt Men among the Ancients fer either . 
fo great A Value upon ſuch a Moderation, a8 The! 
may be ſtil'd Oeconomy in Things either de d, or] fions, 1 
obtain d. : ; "3 diffuſe 
As you do not exact from your Priends ſuch a MW ariſes t 
regularity as may lay a conſtraint upon them, 1 giffere: 
communicate to you the Reflections I have made and V. 
without any Order, and juſt as they occur in my . The 
Mind. | FS Mx preſflio! 
All Men are by Nature prompted to hunt after There 
their Pleaſures, tho differently, according to the to be e 
difference of Humours and Tempers. The Sen- WF chant 
ſual abandon themfelves groſly to their Appetitet, that t 
indulging themſelves, like other Animals, in all it a ple 
natural Enjoyments. | and 8. 
The Voluptnous receive an Impreflion upon the b tion b 
Senſes, that reaches the very Soul. I don't mean MF preſſio 
that Soul purely intelligent, from whence pro- tranſp! 
ceeds the moſt exquiſite Light of Reaſon ; but a other, 
Soul more mixt with the Body, which is affected if one 
by all ſenſible Things, and knows and reliſhes Thi 
Pleaſures. _ ſures : 
The Mind has a greater Share in the Tz/te of the M 
the Nice, than in that of others. Were it not for reſtor 


the Nice, Gallantry had been unknown; * 
i ar 
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Alonſeur de St. Exremond. 


harſh and uncouth; and Meals, coarſe and naſty. 


ro them we are indebted for the Eruditus Luxus 


TY IC or fudy'd Luxury) of Petronius, and all thoſe po- 
nice te and exquiſite Diſcoveries which our refin'd 
N Age has made. | 
egret ; BY 

4 4 jects that pleaſe us; and methinks I have remark'd 
ob. 


I have made other Obſervations upon the Ob⸗ 


very particular Differences in the Impreſſions they 


ted. make upon us. 
c im- 4 
it were, but glance upon the Soul, awake its ſen- 
ſitive Part, and employ it about agreeable Objects, 
Jon which it dwells with Complacency, without 


There is a flight ſort of Impreſſion, that does, as 


There is a ſort of ſoft and voluptuous Impreſ- 


diffuſe themſelves over the Soul ; from whence 
ariſes that ſweet and dangerous Lazineſs, or In- 
difference, which robs the Mind of its Vivacity 
and Vigour. | | | 

There are moving Objects, which make their Im- 
preſſion on the Heart, and ſtir up its Affection. 
There are others, which by a ſecret Charm, hard 
to be expreſs d, keep the Soul in a kind of In- 
chantment. There are others again ſo 
that they touch the Soul to the quick, and give 
it a pleaſing Smart, Beyond this, are the Raptures 
and Swoonings, which proceed from a Diſpropor- 
tion between the Senſe of the Soul, and the Im- 
preſſion of the Object. In the firſt, the Soul is 
tranſported by a kind of Raviſhment ; and in the 
other, it ſinks under the Weight of its Pleaſure, 
it one may ſo ſpeak. | 

This is what I had to ſay to you about Plea- 
ſures: It now remains, that J ſay ſomething of 


the Mind, when it comes to it ſelf again, and is 


reſtor'd to its natural State. 
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Miſcellaneous Works of 
A s light and wandring Minds never enjoy them. I ſideratic 
ſelves; ſo on the contrary, the Thinking and S2. Imy ſelf, 
turnine are ſtill converſant with themſelves ; and good E 
it is do be fear'd, that inſtead of taſting the Sweet; which i 
of true Repoſe, their lazy and unactive Applica. I ſure, bi 
tion may throw them into Weariſomneſs. — proceed 


ever, that Time which a Man renders tedious to Mrenity « 


himſelf, by his ſullen Humour, is no leſs placd . After 
to his Account, than the ſweeteſt Part of Life Iſelves, 
Thoſe melancholy Hours, which we would. fain}'YHome. 
paſs away with Precipitation, do full as much Noys to 
contribute to make up the Number of our Days} Wgood k 
as thoſe that eſcape us with Regret. Jour ow! 
I am none of thoſe, who ſpend their time in| Mexterna 
complaining of their Condition, inſtead of think. Who 
ing how to alleviate it. | always 
= | = Wt woul. 

Unhappy Knowledge, Source of all our Woes, by its ! 
Deſtructive of our Pleaſure and Repoſe. | = ſb; 


Why, when ſome dire Miſchance has been ſaſtain d, If a M. 


Should the ungrateful Image be retain d? but feu 
Muſt we to Grief ſuch ſlaviſh Homage pay, Jas it w 
As ſigh our beſt, our deareſt Hours away ? ſions w 
Or to improve the Preſſures of our Doom, 3 ſteal fi 
Muſt we bewail the paſt, or fear the Ills to come? lies. 
I freely leave thoſe Gentlemen to their Mur: Ne es 
murs, and endeavour to extract ſome Comfort Por! 
from thoſe very Things they repine at. I enter- That 
tain my ſelf with an agreeable Remembrance of And 
paſt Enjoyments, and with pleaſant Idea's of what #4 
is to come. 7] _ 7 
— If I am oblig'd to regret any Thing, my Re- His . 
grets are rather Sentiments of Tenderneſs than of No: 
Grief: And, if in order to avoid Evil, we muſt F 
neceſſarily. foreſee it, my Foreſight never goes ſo - Au 
far as Fear. Tis my Aim, that the Conſciouſneſs | = . 


of feeling nothing that troubles me, and the Gon- 
R fideration 


Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


ſideration of ſeeing my ſelf Free, and Maſter of 
Imy ſelf, ſhould give me the ſpiritual Pleaſure of 


good Epicurus. I mean that agreeable Indolence, 


which is not a State without either Grief or Plea- 
ſure, but the nice Senſe of a pure Joy, which 


proceeds from a Repoſe of Conſcience, and a Se- 


'Frenity of Mind. 


After all, what Pleaſure ſoever we find in our 
ſelves, let us take Care not to dwell too long at 


Home. Tis an eaſy Paſſage from theſe ſecret 


oys to inward Griefs; ſo that there is no leſs 


good Husbandry requird in the Enjoyments of 
Jour own Goods, than in the Uſe of thoſe that are 
external. 


Who knows not that the Soul is tir'd with being 


always in che ſame Poſture ; and that, at long run, 
it would loſe all its Vigour, if it were not awaken'd 
by its Paſſions. | 


In ſhort, as I ſaid in the Beginning of this Diſcourſe : 


If a Man intends to live happy, he muſt make 
but few Reflections upon Life; but often depart, 
Jas it were, from himſelf, and amidſt the Diver- 
ſions which exteriour Objects furniſh him with, 


ſteal from the Knowledge of his own Mi- 


id 4 ries, i * 


Meer break thy Reſt with the Deſigns of Fate; 
For he that ſtill improves his preſent State, 

That follows Time, inſenſible of Fears, 

And counts his Pleaſures, rather than his Years ; 
With Eaſe and Freedom taſtes the preſent Foy, 
And diſtant Ills do ne er his Thoughts employ. 
His Mind unbent, in innocent Repoſe, > 
No real Grief, no gloomy Moments knows. 

He keeps a ſweet Remembrance of the paſt, 
And hugs the preſent while the Tranſports lajt : 
- 1 from the Chagrin the Future gives, 

1nd, as the happy Minutes ceme, he lives. © 
PPJ 9 . 
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[ 


He rules bis Paſſions with a Sow reign Sway, . q with H. 
And makes inferiour Appetites obey, q order to 
Sometimes his Reaſon meets the coming Joy, 1 ave it, 
And with King Nature's Dictates does comply. ou tha 
Favour he thinks a Bleſſing worth Deſire, void th 
And Glory does his active Soul inſpire: HF Theu 
Yet beth be ſees without a jealous Eye, erv'd, ! 
And State-Convulſions don't his Reſt deſtroy. Regre 
From Virtues golden Mean he never ſwerves, Whemſel: 

And neither fears the Thunder, nor deſerves, Whey ha! 
In the ſame Stream his Joys and Virtues flow, P Poutly b 

He looks on Heav'n, yet ſcorns not Earth below. S Thoſ: 
When Nature Summons to another State, wo God 

He does not vainly murmur at his Fate. Flames, 
Dull Volumes of the Schools he throws away, Finde a. 
And Heav ns Decrees does patiently obey. s Obje. 
75 3 Ihe ſam 
This is the utmoſt of what the Philoſophy ad reſs d 
Epicurus and Ariſtippus can afford to their Follow - hing of 
ers: But true Chriſtians, far more happy by the uch as 
Purity of the Precepts of the Goſpel, will taſte the Stem etain 1 
of an innocent Life, which will be ſtill attended by res; lo! 
greater Felicity. | hen t 
. Pow the 
FE Ind the 
| | A pruary. 
A LETTER 
| ome Me 
| chers, 
TO M AD AM bathe Paliciou 


Y 
! 


Devout, and I heartily return God Thanks for 
it; having more Occaſion, in our Converſations, Þ 
for the Purity of thoſe Thoughts you are going 
to entertain, than for thoſe that might be ſugge-⸗ 
ſted to you by the Commerce of the World. 1 
therefore conjure you, as one who is n f 

. witk 


„ 7 
% 


Am inform'd, Madam, that you deſign to tum 


en. 
There 


df a Spir 
eft then 


anity v 


Pride th; 
Prince, | 


he Prin 


| Monſieur de St. Evremond. | 
3 wich Heaven, to take up a true Devotion; and in 


rder to render your Converſion ſuch as I would 
Wave it, it will not be improper co deſcribe to 
Jou that of our Ladies, ſuch as it is, that you may 
*Kvoid the Faults that attend it. 3 

Their ordinary Repentance, as far as I have ob- 
|SFerv'd, is not ſo much a Sorrow for their Sins, as 
| Regret for their Pleaſures : Wherein they are 


Whey have loſt, while they believe that they de- 

„ FFoutly bewail what they have done. 1 05 
. [FX Thoſe decay'd Beauties that give up themſelves 
o God, fancy that they have exſtinguiſh'd old 
Flames, which, however, ſecretly endeavour to 
Findle a-freſh ; and their Love having only chang'd 
Ws Object, they preſerve for their loſt Sufferings, 
Ihe ſame Sighs, and the fame Tears, which ex- 
zhy oi Preſsd their old Torments. They have loſt no- 
„low. hing of the Firſt Troubles of an amorous Heart, 
y the uch as Fears, Swoonings, and Raptures: They 
Sweets | Metain its moſt endearing Motions ; tender De- 
] by « Wes; ſoft Sorrows ; and precious Languiſhments. 


hen they were young, they facrific'd Lovers; 
Pow they have none, they ſacrifice themſelves ; 
Ind the New Convert offers up to God the old Vo- 
ptuary. | yo | 
I have known thoſe, whoſe Converſion was, in 
me Meaſure, owing to the Pleaſure of Change : 
2Wthers, who devoting themſelves to God, felt a 
Palicious Joy from their fancied Infidelity to the 
en. | | 

There are thoſe who renounce the World, out 


ks for | Pf a Spirit of Revenge againſt the World who has 
tions, eft them : Others again, who mix their natural 
going anity with ſuch a Renunciation ; and the ſame 


3 Pride that made them leave the Courtiers for the 
Prince, ſecretly flatters them that they can deſpiſe 
Ihe Prince for God. 8 8 
4 0 2 | To 


(| 


Shemſelves deceiv'd, amorouſly lamenting what 


—— — 1 


\ 
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To ſome of them, God is a new Lover, thiy|Wehemſelv; 


comforts them for him they have loſt : In other, ] Piety. 


Devotion is a Proſpect of private Intereſt, and the 
myſterious Cloak of a new Conduct. 


reliſh beſt an obſcure Pleaſure, and prefer an awk. 
ward Pretender to Sanity, before a handlon 


* * „— . 
* 
* 


genteel Lover: Sometimes they deſign to rail 


their Weakneſs makes them reſt by the way, with 


the Directors who conduct them. Devotion ha 
Ithers: A 
Iſelf to G 
vou love 
ment, who, in appearance, give up themſelves uf 


ſome Tenderneſs for God, which may eaſily retun 


to A Paſſion for Mw. - 


I forgot to mention ſome Women in Retire 


God, that they may, in ſome Meaſure, ſhake of 
their Dependance on a Mother, or a Husband 


* 


does not appear, either in their Humour, or their 
Love. | | 


To judge a-right of the Merit of Devout Wo 
men, we muſt rather conſider what God requits 
of them, than what they deſign co do for God.“ 
For, in truth, all the Mortifications they undergo, Þ 
of their own Motion, are as many agreeable E. 
fects of their Fancy ; and a Woman is pretty wel 
rewarded in this World, by being permitted to do 
what ſhe pleaſes. We muſt obſerve how the 
behave themſelves in thoſe Things which Gol? 
exacts from their Submiſſion ; and when the 
ſhall be Regular in their Manners; Modeſt in 
their Converſation; and Patient of Injuries ; then 
ſhall I be ſatisfyd of their Devotion by theit 


Conduct. 


There are many paſſionate and devout Women, 
who think themſelves acted by the Ardour of 4 
but there are few that wiſely contain 

themſelyes 


pure Zeal; 


— 


ls 


who cou 


gut few 
There are ſome melancholy and reſerv'd, whWcepts, w 
expect a 
vhen at 
| hardly! 
themſelves up to Heaven in good earneſt; an, 


wherein 
per, Wi! 
Take 


beware, 
Aﬀectio! 


85 Wand you 
There are others of a Hundred different Kinds: fancy to 


But very few wherein the Character of a W oma 


Not | 


Agreem 


may loy 
defires ; 
pulſe, u 
which o 
tentive, 
with re: 

But 11 
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band | 


.1nds: fancy to be wholly his. 
oma 
theit c 
may love what he loves; you may deſire what he 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


themſelves within the Limits of a ſound and ſolid 
Piety. There are a pretty good Number of thoſe 
who could die for God, thro' a Senſe of Love: 


* nut few who would live according to his Pre- 
) Who? 


cepts, with Regularity and Reaſon. You may 
expect any Thing from their Fervour and Zeal, 


when attended with ſome Diſorder ; but you can 
| Inardly hope for any Thing from a Devotion, 
; ani wherein they have occaſion for Evenneſs of Tem- 
With 
2n ha 


per, Wiſdom, and Moderation. 
Take Advantage, Madam, of the Errors of o- 


Ithers: And as you deſign now to give up your 
ſelf to God, let your Devotion conſiſt leſs of what 
vou love, than of what pleaſes him: 
beware, your Heart will offer up to him its own 


If you don't 


AﬀeRions, inſtead of receiving his Impreflions ; 
and you will be-wholly yours, when you ſhall 


Not but that there may be a holy and happy 


Agreement between his Will and yours. You 


deſires; But through a pleaſing and ſecret Im- 
pulſe, we generally do what we deſire our ſclves ; 
which ought to render us more cautious. and at- 
tentive, that we may always act conſonantly, and 
with regard to his Will. 

But in order to that, you need not, Madam, 
ſubject your ſelf to the Conduct of thoſe Dire- 
Qors, who lead you into certain Niceties of Spi- 
ritualty and Devotion, which neither: you, nor, 
for the moſt Part, they themſelves, underſtand. 
The Will of God is not fo abſtruſe, but that ic 
eaſily diſcovers it ſelf to thoſe, who deſign to 
follow it: So that, on moſt Occaſions, you ſhall 
have more need of Submiſſion, than Knowledge. 


Thoſe Precepts that have any relation to our De- 


ſires, are clearly underſtood, and agreeably fol- 
low'd ; thoſe that thwart our Inclinations, are 
| O 3 Ukewile 
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_ which you deſign to keep in Ure: The Second 1 
That you never diſſemble your Animoſities, un- 
and never perſecute 1 


himſelf: I will give you it very impartially, with- 
out pretending to determine any Man's Judgment | 
by mine. I never was much addicted to Reading; 
and if I employ any Hours that way, they are 
the moſt Idle, without Deſign, without Order, 
when I cannot enjoy the Converſation of inge- ? 
nious Gentlemen, and find my ſelf debarr'd from 
| | pleaturabls 


Miſcellaneous Works of 


likewiſe plain enough: But Nature ſtrives againſt | 
them, and the untractable Soul rejects their Im. 


preſſion. 


I diſcourſe with you more ſeriouſly than at fir 4 
and to conclude ſtill more profitably, 
I would require two Things of you, in the new. 


T intended ; 


Courſe of Devotion you are going to enter upon, 
The Firſt, That you take Care, not to offer up] 


your Love to God, as an unprofitable Paſſion, 


der the Appearance of Zeal; 
thoſe you hate, under a falſe Shew of Piety. 


— — — 


1 — 


N. B. The Letter to the Marquis de Crequi) 1 ä 
follow in tb 


Place, has already been inſerted, at length, in Mr. de 1 


the Pyrenean Treaty, which ſhould 


St. Eyremond's Life. 


ho — 


A JUDGMENT 


On the SCIENCES ro which a Oer. | 


tleman may apply bimſelf, 


OU ask me my Opinion, about thoſe Sci. 3 


ences to which a Gentleman may apply 
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Monſieur de St, Evremond. 


pleaſurable Entertainments. Do not therefore ex- 
ped that I ſhould ſpeak to you profowndly of thoſe 
Things, which I have but curſorilyß examin'd , 
and upon which I have made but flight Refle- 
ions. . | 

Divinity ſeems to me very conſiderable, as it 
is a Science which reſpects Salvation: But in 
my Judgment, it is become too common; and 
*tis ridiculous, that even Women ſhould dare to 
debate Queſtions, which ought to be handled 
with a great deal of Myſtery and Secrecy. Tis 
ſufficient for us to be Obedient and Submiſſive. 
Let us leave this Doctrine wholly to our Supert- 
ours, and follow with Reſpe&, thoſe that have 
the Care of Guiding us. Not but that our Doctors 
themſelves contribute to deſtroy this Deference, 
and ſtart nice Curioſities, which inſenſibly lead 
„ de us into Errors: For there is nothing ſo well eſta- 

Ii bliſh'd by the Conſent of all Nations, but they 

F ſubmit it to the Extravagance of Reaſoning. 
—— X They burn a Man who is fo unhappy, as not to 
believe a GOD, and at the ſame time, tis a 
Queſtion in the Schools, Whether there is one, cr 
no? By this means, they ſtagger weak Under- 
ſtandings, and cauſe a Suſpicion in the Diſtruſt- 
ful; by this means they arm the Furious, and 
permit them to find out pernicious Arguments, 
whereby they combat their own real Sentiments, 
and the true Impreſſions of Nature. 
4 Hobbs, the greateſt Genius of England, ſince 
ply Bacon, would not, by his good Will, ſuffer Ariſto- 
ith- dle to have ſo much Credit in Divinity; and makes 
his Subtilties the Occaſion of the ſeveral Diviſtons 
in the Church. . 

It proceeds, perhaps, from theſe ſorts of Rea- 
ſonings, that the Divines ate not ſometimes the 
moſt Docile; which gave occaſion to the Pro- 
verb, That Phyſitians and Divines rarely truſt to 
O 4 Remedies 
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Remedies and Religion. Tl ſay no more, but only 


wiſh, that our Divines would crea of Matters of 
Religion with more Moderation; and that thoſe | 
who ought to ſubmit to them, would have leſs | 


Curioſity. | 
As Philoſophy allows us a greater Latitude in 
Thinking, I have cultivated that Study a little 


more: When I had reach'd that Part of a Mans 


Age, that fits his Underſtanding for the Purſuit 


of Knowledge, I had a curious Deſire to com- 
prehend the Wange of Things; and my Pre- 
r : 


ſumption ſoon perſuaded me, that I was acquaint- 
ed with it. The leaſt Proof ſeem'd to me a De- 


monſtration, and a Probability paſs'd for a Truth; 


nor can I expreſs to you with what Contempt 1 


lookd down upon thoſe whom I thought to be | g 


ignorant of thoſe Things, which I fancy'd my 


ſelf to know perfectly well. At length, when : 
Age, and Experience, which unhappily never comes Þ 


before the other, had ſuggeſted to me ſerious 
Reflections, I began to lay aſide a Science always 


conteſted, and about which the greateſt Men 


ever had different Sentiments. I knew from the 


Univerſal Conſent of Nations, that Plato, Ari- 4 
ſtotle, Zeno, and - Epicurus, had been the Lumina- | 


ries of their Age; And yet there was nothing ſo 
contrary as their. Opinions, Three Thouſand 
Years after, I found them equally diſputed”; 
Stickiers on all Sides, but nothing of Certain- 
ty on any. In the midſt of theſe Meditations, 
which inſenſibly undeceiv'd me, I had the Cu- 


rioſity to fee Gaſſendus, the moſt knowing of 


all Philoſophers. After ſeveral long Converſa- 
tions, wherein he communicated to me all that 


can be attain d by Reaſon ; he lamented, That |þ 


Nature bad given ſo large 4 Scope to our Curioſity, 


and ſuch * Bounds to our Knowledge ; adding, 
That be did not ſay this to martify the Preſumption 
0 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


of others, or to make an Oftentation of his own Hu- 
mility, which is little better than down-right Hypo- 
criſy ; that, perhaps, he was not ignorant what Fudg- 
ment might be made of ſeveral Things ; But that be 
durſt not be poſitive, he was thoroughly acquainted with 
the moſt inconſiderable. Upon this, a Science which 
I already ſuſpected appear'd roo vain, for me to 
enſlave my ſelf to.ic any longer; I broke off all 


Commerce with it, and began to admire how it 
was poſlible for a wiſe Man to ſpend his Life in 


unproficable Inquiries. 
The Mathematicks have, indeed, much more 


Certainty ; but when I conſider the profound 


Meditations they require, and that they draw 
us from Action and Pleaſures, to employ us en- 


tirely in Speculation, irs Demonſtrations ſeem \ 


ro me very dear-bought; and a Man muſt be 


very fond of Truth, to purſue it at that Price. 


You will tell me, that we have but few Con- 
veniences and Ornaments of Life, but what 
we owe to this Science : I freely own it, and 
there are no Commendations which I will not 
beſtow upon the great Mathematicians, pro- 
vided that I am not one of their Number. I 
admire their Inventions, and the Works which 
they produce: But J am of Opinion, that 


it is enough for Gentlemen of good Senſe, to 


know how to apply them well ; for, in truth, 


tis more our Intereſt to enjoy, than to know 


the World. 
There are no Sciences, in my Opinion, that 


particularly deſerve the Care of Gentlemen, but 


Morality, Politics, and Literature. 

The firſt has a Relation to Reaſon; the ſecond 
to Society; the third to Converſation : The one 
teaches us to govern our Paſſions ; by the other 
we are inſtructed in Affairs of State, and how to 
regulate our Conduct in Employments ; the {all 2 
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certain, that there were but fe 


ſiduity they apply'd themſelves to the Knowledge 
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liſhes the Mind, refines the Manners, and makes 
us agreeable. bbs 

Perſuns of Quality amongſt the Ancients, 
took a particular Care to inſtruct themſelves in 
all theſe Things. Every one knows that Greece 


has produc'd the greateſt Philoſophers, and the 


greateſt Legiſlators: And we cannot deny, but 

that other Nations have borrow'd from them all 
the Politeneſs they can boaſt of. | 
The Beginnings of Rome were Rude and Sa- 


vage ; however, that fierce Virtue, which would 


not let them pardon their own Children, was 
advantageous to the Common-Wealth. As their 
Reaſon began to be more refin'd, they found a 


Way to reconcile the Motions of Nature, with | 


the Love of their Country ; and, at length, they 
joyn'd Graces and Ornament, to Juſtice and 
Reaſon : Infomuch that, in the latter times, 
there was no Perſon of any Conſideration, 
but who addicted himſelf to ſome Sect or o- 
ther of Philoſophy ; not with a Deſign to 
comprehend the Principles and Nature of 
Things, but to fortifie the Mind by the Study 
of Wiſdom. | 

As for Politicks, "tis ſcarce to be believ'd, 
how early the Romans inſtructed themſelves in 
all the Intereſts of their State; with what Af- 


of their Government, and Laws, ſo as to render 
themſelves capable of the Affairs of Peace and 
War, even before they had made any publick 


Trials of their Abilities. 


The leaſt Curious know how much they 
were affected with polite Learning; and it is 
great Men 
in Rome, who did not keep ſome ingenious Gre- 
c:ans in their Houſes, to entertain them with 
agreeable Conyerſation, Amongſt a Hundred 
| : | Examples 
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Examples which I could alledge, I will con- 
tent my ſelf with that of Cæſar, and the ſingle 
Authority of ſo great a Man, will juſtify my 
Aſſertion. 

Of all the Sects then in Repute, he choſe 
that of Epicurus, as the moſt pleaſant, and moſt 
conformable to his Nature, and his Pleaſures ; 
For there were two Sorts of Epicureans, the one 
livd a cetird ſtudious Life, purſuant to the Pre- 
cept of the firſt Inſtitutor; the other, who 
cculd not approve the Auſterity of too rigid 
a Philoſophy, and therefore gave way to more 
natural Opinions. Of this laſt Claſs, were the 
greateſt Part of the ingenious Men of that 
Time, who knew how to diſtinguiſh the Gen- 
tleman from the Magiſtrate, and apply their 
Cares to the Republick, in ſuch a manner, that 
there was Time enough left, both for their 
Friends, and for Themſelves. It would be need- 
leſs to tell you, how well versd Cæſar was in 
Affairs of State, or to enlarge upon the Clear- 
neſs of his Judgment, and Politeneſs of his 


Converſation : But this I will add, that he was 


able to diſpute the Prize -of Eloquence with 
Cicero; and if he did not affect the Reputation 


of it, no one can deny, but that he writ and 


ſpoke infinitely more like a Man of Quality, 
than chat Orato t. N 
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A JUDGMENT | 


UPON 


Cæſar and Alexander. 


* 


1 | 18 almoſt univerſally agreed, that Alexander 
and Cæſar were the greateſt Men in the 


World: And all that have ſet up for Judges, 


thought they oblig'd the Heroes that came after 
them,by finding ſome Reſemblance between their 
Reputation and their Glory. Plutarch, after he 
has examind their Temper, their Actions, and 
their Fortunes, leaves us at liberty to decide, what 


he had not Aſſurance enough to take upon him. 


Montaigne, more confident, declares himſelf for 
the former; and ſince the Verſions of Vaugelas *, 
and 4 Ablancourt, have made theſe Heroes the Sub- 
ject of all our Converſations ; every one has e- 


bl 


ſpous d the part of one or tother, according to 


his own particular Inclination or Fancy. As for 


my ſelf, tho', perhaps, I have examin'd their 
Lives with as much Curiofity as any Man, I will 
not pretend, however, to give a poſitive Judg- 
ment: But ſince you are unwilling to excuſe me 
from giving my Thoughts, I have ſent you ſome 
Obſervations, upon the Relation and Difference I 
find between them. 
Both had the Advantage of an Illuſtrious Birth: 
Alexander the Son of a conſiderable King; Czſar 


deſcended 


„ 


S 


* Vaugelas has tranſlated into French the Life of Alexan- 


der, written in Latin h) Quintus Curtius; and d'Ablancourr 
Czſar's Commentaries, 
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deſcended from one of the moſt Noble Families 
of that Republick, whoſe very Citizens eſteem d 
themſelves ſuperiour to Kings. It ſeems, that the 
Gods had a mind to make known the future Gran- 


deur of Alexander, by Olympiass Dream, and by 
ſome other Paſſages. His Inclinations, that were 


„ Sublime from his Infancy ; his Tears, which 
* [X - ſhew'd him Jealous of his Father's Glory; the 
Judgment of King Philip, who thought him wor- 
ler thy of a greater Kingdom than his own, ſuffici- 
he ently ſupport the Declaration of the Gods. Many 
s, Things of this Nature were no leſs remarkable 
er in Cæſar: When he was very young, Syla diſ- 
ir coverd many Mariuss in him. Ceſar dream'd, 
ne that he had lain with his Mother, and the Sooth- 
d {ayers interpreted it, That the Earth, the Common 
at other of Mankind, ſhould fall under bis Power. 
n. He was obſerv'd to weep, when he beheld the 
or Statue of Alexander, becauſe he had perform'd 
* nl ' nothing conſiderable, at an Age when that Con- 
>. queror had made himſelf Maſter of the World. 
e- They were both paſſionate Lovers of Learning; 
o | but Alexander, whoſe Ambition ſhew'd it ſeif in 
r all his Actions, was Jealous of any Superiority in 
ir his Studies; and the principal End he propos d to 
11 Himſelf in Sciences, was to be more knowing 
— | than others. Thus we find he complain d of Ari- 


e flotle, for publiſhing ſome Arcana of Learning, 
e q which ſhould have been communicated to none 


1 | but himſelf; and hg declares, That he coveted no 
4 leſs to raiſe himſelf above other Men by. his 
is Learning, than by his Arms. As he had a prying 
. and eager Genius, he delighted in the Diſcover 
4 | of the Secrets of Nature, and was particularly at- 
|S fected with Poetry. All the World knows what a 
- | Reſpect he bore to Homer, and that in favour of 
= Pindar, the Houſes of his Poſterity were preſerv'd 
3 in the general Ruin and Deſolation of Thebes. 


Ceſar, 
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| Ceſar, whoſe Genius was not altogether ſo ex. 
tenſive, reduc'd the Sciences to his own Ule, and 
he ſeems to have admit'd Learning, for no other 
reaſon, than for his own Advantage. In the Phi- 
loſopby of Epicurus, which he preferr'd to all others, 
he beftow'd his chief Application on that Part of it 
which relates to Man. But it appears, that Elo- 
quence had his earlieſt Care, as being perſuaded 


it was the moſt neceſſary Qualification in a Re- 


publick, to arrive at the higheſt Employ ments. 
He ſpoke a Funeral Oration at the Roſtra, on the 
Death of his Aunt Fulia, with great Applauſe. 
He impeach'd Dolabella; and afterwards made that 
incomparable Speech, to ſave the Lives of Lentulzs, 
and the reſt, that were impriſon d on Account of 
Catiline's * Conſpiracy. | | 

As for Alexander, there is nothing that we have 
any Aſſurance to be his, except ſome Apophthegms 
of an admirable Turn, which leave in us an equal 
Impreſſion of the Greatneſs of his Soul, and the 
Vivacity of his Genius. | 

But the greateſt Difference I can obſerve in 
their Sentiments, is upon the Score of Religion; 
for Alexander was Devout, even to Superſtition, 


giving an entire Credit to Divinations and Ora- 


cles; which, beſides his natural Inclination, may 
be imputed to his uſual reading of the Poets, 
who inculcated a Fear and Reverence of the 
Gods, and made up all the Divinity of thoſe 

Times. I je | i | 
As for Ceſar, whether it were owing to his 
Temper, or becauſe he follow'd the Opinions of 
Epicurus, 'tis - beyond diſpute, that he went into 
the other Extream ; that he had no Expectation 
from the Gods in this Life, and was very little 
. cConcern'd 


bf Sha 
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* See Salluſt': Account of Catiline's Conſpiracy; 
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concetn'd about what ſhould happen to him i 
another. Lucan * repreſents him ar, the Siege of 
Marſcilles, with an Ax in his Hand, in a conſecra- 
ted Wood, where giving the firſt Strokes himſelf; 
he encourages his Soldiers, who were ſeized with 
a ſecret Horror of Religion, by Expreſſions impi- 
ous enough. Saluſt makes him afficm, + Thar 
Death is the End of all Misfortunes ; that after it, there 
remains neither Care, nor Senſe of oy. 5 
But as Men, be they never ſo great, yet when 
they are compar d one to another, are always in- 
fim, defective, contrary to themſelves, liable to 
Miſtakes or Ignorance ; Cæſar was diſturb'd at a 
Dream, which foretold him the Empire, and 
would not give the leaſt Credic to that of his 
Wife, which forewarn'd him of his Death. His 
Life was anſwerable to his. Belief; he was in- 
deed, moderate in indifferent Pleaſures, but in- 
dulg'd himſelf without Comptrol, in thoſe that 
affected him. This was the reaſon that Catullus 
writ ſo many Epigrams againſt him, and why at 
laſt it became a Proverb, That Ceſar was the Wife 
of all Husbands, and the Husband of all Wives, 
Alexander was moderate enough in this reſpect, 
yet he was not altogether inſenſible; for Barſine 
and Roxana captivated him by their Charms; and 
his Continence at laſt could nat reſtrain him from 
being familiar with Bagoas, as Darius had been 
before him. : The 


— 


{4 


* Fam ne quis veſtrum dubitet ſubvertere Silvam, 
Credite me fecifſe ngfas : Tune paruit omnis 
Imperiis, non ſublato ſecura pavore 
Turba, ſed expenſa ſuperorum, & Caſaris ird. | 
Lucan, Belli civilis, Lib, III. 


+ In Lufu atque Miſeriis Mortem Arumaarum Requiem, 
non cruc iatum efſe ; eam cundta Mortalium Mala diſſolvere ; 


Ultra neque Cura, neue Gaudio locum eſſe. Sallult, de Conju- 
rat, Catil. 
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The Pleaſure of Banqueting, which Alexand:; | 


loved to that degree, that ſometimes he indulg'd 


himſelf in it, even to Exceſs, was indifferent to 
Ceſar. Not but that Alexander, in time of Action, 
was very temperate, and cou'd take up with any 
thing; but when Eaſe and Repoſe had ſucceeded 


the Toils of War, he look d upon Tranquillity 
as dull and inſipid, if he did not, as it were, 
awaken it by ſomething extraordinary. 

They were both magnificent, even to Excefs ; 
but Ceſar had more Deſign and Intereſt in his 
Profuſion. | 
ceſſive Expences in the Ædileſbip, his Preſents to 
Curia, were properly, rather Bribes and Corruptions 
than true Liberalities. Alexander's Gifts proceeded 
from a true Greatneſs of Soul, meerly with a De- 
ſign to do Good. When he paſs'd into Aſia, he 
diſtributed his Patrimony among his Friends, and 
ſtript himſelf of all, reſerving nothing for himſelf 
but the Hopes to conquer, or à Reſolution to die. 
At a time when he had, almoſt, no more Occaſion 


for any Man, he diſcharg'd the Debts of the 


whole Army. Painters, Statuaries, Muſicians, 
Poets, Philoſophers, (all famous in their way, but 
generally in want) ſhared in his Magnificence, 
and found the Effects of his Grandeur. Not but 
that Cæſar was alſo naturally very liberal; but 
then it was out of a Deſign to raiſe himſelf : He 
was obliged to gain Perſons neceſlary to carry on 


his Deſigns ; and he hardly ſaw himſelf Maſter of 


the Empire, but he was unhappily deprived of it, 
together with his Life. 


J don't find in Ceſar that Friendſhip which 
Alexander had for Hepheſtion, nor that Confidence | 
he repoſed in Craterus. Cæſar's Intercourſes were | 
either Correſpodences for the better carrying on | 


his Affairs, or an obliging and civil Behaviour, 
which, however, .had nothing of the Warmth . 
Friend- 


His Gratuities to the People, his ex- 
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ande x Friendſhip in them. Tis true, his Familiarity 
ulg'd BY carried no Danger in it, and thoſe who convers d 
it to ll with him, had nothing to fear either from his Paſ- 
tion, ſion, or Caprice. As Alexander was in Extreams, 
any either he was the moſt charming, or the moſt ter- 
eded FM rible Perſon ; and there was no Security to be ex- 
llity FY peRed- in an Intimacy, which he himſelf had be- 
vere, gun. However, next to Glory, Friendſhip was his 


predominant Paſſion; or which there needs no 


65 


cefs ; other Teſtimony, than his own Expreſſion, when 
1 his | he cried out near the Statue of Achilles : O Achilles! 
s ex- | How happy do J efteem thee, for having had a faithful 
ts to Companion in thy Life, and ſuch a Poet as Homer f 
ptions ter Death ! | | | 
zeded FE Thus far we we have examined the different 
De- Tempers of theſe two great Men; tis now time + 
a, he to conſider them as Conquerors, and to view them 
, and Jin the utmoſt Extent of Action. Tis indeed, a 
mſelf kind of Folly to reaſon much upon things purely 
> die, [imaginary ; nevertheleſs, in all Appearance, if 
aſion | A!exander had been in Caeſar's place, he had em- 
f the [ploy d his great and admirable Qualities to his 
cians, own Deſtruction. We may rationally enough 
7, but ſuppoſe, that his haughty and uncautious Humour, 
ence, would ſcarce have preſerv'd him in the Perſecuti- 
t but Mons of Syl: ; For he would hardly have been in- 
; but duced to ſecure himſelf by a voluntary Receſs, 
: He As his Gifts proceeded out of a Principle of Ge- 
ry on 1 neroſity, they would undoubtedly have proved fa- 
ter of tal to him. Inſtead of waiting till he had been 
of it; choſen Edile, in which Office his Magnificence 
and Profutions wou'd have been permitted, his 
which Largeſſes and Preſents, at an unſeaſonable time, 
Jence would have render'd him juſtly ſuſpected to the 
were Senate. Perhaps too, he could not have ſubmit- 
ag on ted himſelf ro Laws chat would have ſhackled a 
yiour, 2 Soul fo imperious as his; and by undertaking; 
nth of ſomething prepoſterouſly, hg would have met the 
riend- ]] 8 Deſtiny 
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Deſtiny of Manlixs, of the Gracchi, or of Catiline, Þ 
But then, if Alexander had periſhed in the Repub. 
lick, Ceſar, whoſe Courage and Warineſs went 4 


commonly Hand in Hand, had never entertain d 


in his Thoughts, the vaſt Deſign of conquering 


Aſia. 

2 may be imagin'd, that Ceſar, whoſe Conduct 
was ſo fly, and ſo ſecret, that he was concernd 
in all Conſpiracies, without being impeach'd but 
once, and never convicted : That he, who by to- 
menting Diviſions among the Gault, aſſiſted the 
one, in order to oppreſs the others, and bring 
them all, at laſt, under Subjection: It may be 
imagined, I ſay, that Cæſar following his own 


Genius, would have ſubdued his Neighbours, and 


ſet all the Republicks of Greece at difference ore 


with another, in order to have made himſelf abſo-· 


lute Maſter of them. And, indeed, thus to relin- 


quiſh Macedonia, without the leaſt Hope of return; 
to leave his Neighbours, diſaffected Greece, in 3 


manner ſubdued, but not quite reconciled to the 


new eſtabliſhed Government; with 35000 Men, 


70 Talents, and an inconſiderable Quantity of 


and whoſe very Lieutenants upon the Frontiers, 
ſtruck the whole World with Terror: This is be- 


would have refus'd the Offers of Darius, he, wha | 
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Proviſions, to go directly to ſeek out the King of 
Perſia, whom the Greeks called the GREAT XING, 
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always propoſed an Accommodation with Pompey; 
and that he would not have been ſatisfied with 
the Daughter of that King, with five or ſix Pro- 
vinces, which perhaps it was Inſolence in Alexander 
to refuſe. In fine, if my Conjectures are rational, 
he would not have ventured into the Plains, to 
ſeek the King of Perſia, who was attended by a 
Million of Soldiers: As brave and reſolute as Cæſar 
was, I queſtion whether he would have ſlept pro- 
foundly the Night before the Battel of Arbella; 
I rather believe, he would have been of Parmenio's 
Opinion, and that his Anſwers would not have 


been like thoſe of Alexander. However, that great 


Battel was abſolutely neceſſary, towards the Con- 
queſt of Aſia; for otherwiſe Darius had protracted 
the War from Province to Province. Twas ne- 
ceſſary he ſhould fall as he did, and that a Thou- 
ſand different People ſhould ſee him vanquiſh'd 
with his whole Forces. s 

'Tis true, that this immoderate Deſire of Glory, 
and this extravangant Ambition, which allowed 
him no Intervals of Repoſe, rendred him, at ſome 
particular times, ſo inſupportable to the Macedoni- 
ans, that they were all ready to abandon him ; 
but tis there particularly, that he exerted that 
Greatneſs of Spirit which nothing could daunt : 
Go, ſays he, go you ungrateful Cowards, and tell your 
Country-men, that you have left Alexander with bis 
Friends, Iabouring for the Glory of Greece, amongſt 
Nations that will obey him better than you. | 

Of all the Paſſages of his Life, the Prince of 


Conde uſed to admire nothing more than this 


Haughtineſs he ſhew'd. to the Macedonians, and 
this Confidence in himſelf. Alexander, ſays he, 
left by bis own Men, amongſt barbarous Nations, who 
were not throughly ſubdurd, was ſo ſenſivle of his own 
Worth and Capacity to Command, that he thought it not 
in the Peer of Men to refuſe to pay him Obedience. To 

| MY .: reſide 
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reſide in Europe or in Aſia, amongſt Greeks, or Perſians, 
was indifferent to bim; he thought he could not want 
Subjects, *wherever he met with Men. 

That which is uſually urged in Favour of Ceſar 
is this, that the M:c2doniens had to do with a cow- 
ardly People, diiloiv'd in Eaſe and Luxury, and 
that the Conqueſt of the Gau, who were a fierce 
and Watlike People, muit of Neceſſity have been 
much harder to the Romans. I won't amuſe my 
ſelf with the enquiring into the Courage of one 
or tother ; but tis certain, that Cæſar never found 
any real and ſubſtantial Armies amongſt the auls, 
They were ſo many whole Natious, who, if we 
except their Women, Children, and Oid Men, 
took up Arms in a tumultiarty manner, for che 
Defence of their Liberties : They were a Multi- 
tude of Combatants, without Order, Skill, or 
Diſcipline; and in Truth, excepting ewo or three, 
Ceſar might ſafely ſay, Veni, Vidi, Vici, upon all 
other Occaſions. Which enclines me to believe, 
that had Labienus commanded the Legions, he 
would have had the ſame good Fortune to ſubject 
our Provinces to the Republick, or in all Pruba- 
bility Parmenio had not given that great Batte 
which decided the Fate of Aa. You may ob- 
ſerve allo this remarkable Particular, that Parmenio 
wanted Alexander's Aſſiſtancè in the Fight, and 
that Ceſar had been infallibly loſt without Labienu, 
who after he had routed all on his ſide, ſent the 
Tenth Legion to bring him off. Whether it were 
that he undertook more dangerous Attempts, or 
elſe expoſed. himſelf more than he needed, or 
whether he was in this Point the more unfortu- 
nate of the two, Alexander. was a hundred times 


in manifeſt Danger of his Life, and very often 


receiv'd great Wounds. I own Ceſar run alſo his 

Hazargs, but more rarely; And I don't find that 

he was ever much wounded in any of his Wars, 
* 1 [fe „„ | 
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ans, Neither can I imagine how the People of Aſi 
ant FS ſhould be ſo ſoft and puſillanimous, they »thar 

have been always formidable to Europe. In the 

eſar 3 greateſt Power of the Republick, were not the 
. Romans unhappy in their Encounters with the Par- 
and thians, who poſſeſs d but one part of the Empire of 
ICC Darius? Craſſus periſh'd there with his Legion, in the 
cen FF time of Ceſar ; and a little after, Anthony made 
my FF an Expedition thither with Loſs and Infamy. As 
one for Conqueſts, we can't juſtly attribute any other 
und to Caſar, than that of Gaul: For in the Civil War, 
zl. FY he ſubdued the Common-Wealth with the better 
We part of its own Force; and the ſingle Battel of 
len, Pharſalia, made him abſolute Maſter of a hundred 
me different Nations, which others had ſubdued be- 
alti- |'Y fore to his Hands. Veſpaſian cannot be ſaid to 
or |'F have conquer'd the Empire, when he was made 
ree, | Emperor upon the Defeat of Vitellius. In like 
all f manner, Ceſar reap'd the Advantage of the La- 
ede, . bours and Exploits of all the Romans before him; 
he the Scipio's, Amilius, Marius, Sylla, and Pompey z 
Jet even his own Enemies fought for him.; and all 
ba- that was perform'd in 600 Years, was the Reward 
ttel⸗ of One Hour's Battel. N | 

That which ſeems to me ſtill more incompre- 
venio ] henſible, as to Alexander, is this, that in Twelve 
and or Thirteen Years he conquer'd more Countries 
ene, than the greateft Republicks have done in the 
the "F whole Extent of their Duration. At this time a 
vers Traveller is celebrated, for having only paſſec 
„ Of. "FF through a part of thoſe Nations which he fubdued ; 
„ Of and that nothing might be wanting to render his 
YItu- "*F Happineſs compleat, he not only enjoyed his Em- 
imes pire in Peace, but was adored even by thoſe he 
ces had conquered. In which particular J pity the 
o his 


Unhappineſs of Cæſar, who could not ſettle the 
State, according to his Intentions, being aſſaſſi- 
nated by thoſe he went to reduce to a co 
ance. FAY he 
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There is another Thing too to be conſider d 


in Alexander, which is, that all the Macedonian 


Captains, after his Death, were mighty Kings, 
who, compar'd to him when alive; appear'd but 
as ordinary Perſons. And, indeed, I think, he's 
in ſome meaſure pardonable, if in a Country 
where it was ſtrongly believ'd, that moſt of the 
Gods had their Progeny upon Earth; where 
Hercules was ſuppos'd to be the Off-ſpring of Fu- 
piter, becauſe he had the Fortune to kill a Lion, 
and to rid the World of a troubleſome Rob- 
ber: I (ay, ſure he's pardonable in ſome mea- 
ſure, if relying on the Opinion of Philip, who 
was perſuaded, that his Wife had Familiarity 
with a Deity ; if impos'd on and flatter'd bv the 
Oracle: In ſhort, if upon finding himſelf ſo 
much above the common Level of Mankind, he 
ſometimes deſpis'd his real Birth, and ſought for 
his Extraction in the Heavens. Perhaps he only 
propagated» this Belief amongſt the Barbarians, 
to attract their Veneration ; for at the ſame 
time that he gave himſelf out to a God, 
his natural Sleep, his Delight in Women, and 
the. Blood which came from his wounded Bo- 


dy, could not but make him ſenſible he was 


but a Man. 

After ſo large a Diſcourſe concerning the Ad- 
vantages of Alexander, I will venture to affirm, 
that Ceſar was the greateſt of the Romans in all 

reſpects, both in Matters of State and War. The 
Enterprizes of Alexander, have, indeed, ſomething 

in them more amazing; but Conduct and Capa- 
city do not ſeem to have had ſo great a Share 

in them. The War of Spain againſt Petreius, and 

Afranius, is what Men of Judgment and Expe- 

rience yet admire. The moſt memorable Sieges 

of the latter Times, have been form'd on the 

Model of the Siege of Alexia; and to Ceſar we 
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awe our Fortifications, our Lines, our Contra- 


vallations, and generally every Thing that re- 
lates to the Security of Armies, before inveſted 
Places. As to what regards Vigour, the Battle 
of Munda was by far more obſtinately diſputed, 
than thoſe of A%½ ; and Czſar ran as great a Riſque 
in Egypt, as Alexander did in the Town of the 
Aallians. 


They were no leſs different in their Manner 


Jof Proceeding, than in the Action it ſelf, When 
Cægſar had not Juſtice on his Side, he endeavour'd 
to ſupply the Defect of it by ſpecious Pretences, 
that were never wanting to him. Alexander gave 
no other Reaſons to the World than his own 
win; he conſtantly follow'd, either his Ambi- 
tion, or his Humour. On the other hand, Ceſar 
3 ſufferd himſelf to be govern'd, either by his Inte- 
reſt or Reaſon, 
Equality in the way of Living, ſo much Mode- 
ration in Fortune, and ſo much Clemency after 
Injuries. Thoſe Impetuoſities which coſt poor 
Clitus his Life; thoſe ill-grounded Suſpicions which 
occaſion'd the ruin of Philotas, and which, to the 
Infamy of Alexander, at length drew after them 
as a neceſſary Conſequence, the Death of Parme- 
n io; all theſe irregular Motions were unknown 
to Ceſar: He cannot be reproachd with any 
Man's Death but his own, for not taking Care 


Few Men ever ſhew'd fo much 


enough of his own Security. TX 
And, indeed, it muſt be confeſs'd, That far 


from ſuffering himſelf to be a Slave to the Diſ- 


orders of his Paſſions, he was the moſt ſtirring 
Man in the World, and the leaſt tranſported by 
them. Great and ſmall Things found him {till in 
the ſame Poſture, without appearing lofty in the 
one, or humble in the other, 
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Alexander ſeem'd to be out of his Element, un- 
leſs he was doing ſomething extraordinary. If Þ 
he was to run a Race, it was to be with none 
but Kings; if he lov d Hunting, nothing below 
a Lion was Game for him : He could not, with. 
out ſome uneaſineſs, make a Po. unwotthy of 
himſelf : He was at no time ſo Reſolute, nor in 
ſo good Humour, as when his Troops deſponded; 
never ſo full of Hope, as when they deſpair'd, 
In a Word, he began to be compos'd, when o- 
ther Men, for the moſt Part, either through Fear, 
or ſome other Infirmity, are beſides themſelves, 
But his too lofty Soul did but awkwardly conde- 
ſcend to take up with the Common Courſe of 
Human Life; and being ill-guarded at Home, it |? 
was to be fear d it ſhould fly out into ſome Extra- 
_— or other, either in his Pleaſures, or his |: 
' - Fale. | | 1A 

And here I cantiot forbear to make ſome Re- 
fletions upon Heroes, whoſe Government is fo 
agreeable, that we ſubmit to it without trouble; 
Under them we have none of thoſe ſecret Re- |? 
pugnances, nor thoſe inward Regrets of Liberty, 
which are ſo painful to us in a forc'd Obedience: |? 
We are all Duty and Submiſſion, tho their Hu- 
mours are often inſupportable. When they have 
render'd themſelves our Maſters by their Power, 
and are ſo much above us by their Merit, they |? 
are for erecting a double Empire, which exacts a 
double Subjection; and very often, tis a miſer- | 
able Condition, that we muſt depend upon Men | 
who are ſo Great, that they may with reaſon | 
deſpiſe us. However, ſince they don't rule in | 
Deſarts, but are under a Neceſſity of living a- 
mong us, methinks it ſhould be their Intereſt to 
accommodate themſelves to our Infirmities, and 
we would then juſtly reverence them as * if 
| they 
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they would be content to live as Aen. But to 


conclude a Diſcourfe, which now begins to grow 
tireſom to my ſelf, give me leave to add, that 


ö by practicable Means, Cæſar perform'd the great- 
e 


Actions, and made himſelf the greateſt of all 
the Romani. 

Alexander was naturally above the reſt of Men; 
one would be apt to think, that he was born Ma- 
ſter of the Univerſe; and that his Expeditions 
were not ſo much a March in order to fight Ene- 
mies, as a Progreſs to make himſelf acknowledg d 
by his Subjects. 
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REFLECTIONS 
ON THE 
Different Genius 
e THE w = 
ROMAN PEOPLE, 
At the different Times of the 
REPUBLIECK;, 


— — —____ ___ —— 


CHAP L 


Of the fabulous Original of the Romans, 
and of their Genius under their firſt 
Kings. 


T fares wich the Original of Nations, as with 


the Pedigrees of private Perſons ; for as Men 


cannot endure low and obſcure Beginnings, ſo 


theſe are often Chimerical, and the former Fabulous. 
Men are naturally defective in many Things, and 
naturally yain ; among whom the Founders of 
States, Legiſlators, and Conquerors, not ſatisfy'd 
with their Human Condition, whoſe Defects and 
Infirmities they were hut too well ee | 
| with, 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond-: 
I eich, frequently aſcrib'd the Cauſes of their Me- 
[ 8 Fits to ſomething Supernatural. Hence it comes 
o paſs, that the Ancients would very often claim 
Dependance upon ſome Deity or other, either 
pon the account of deſcending from it, or elſe 
Pecauſe they own d themſelves oblig'd co its par- 
Sicular Care and Protection. Some Perſons have 
Jeem'd to believe theſe Stories, purely for the ſake 
pf perſuading others, and have made an ingenious 
ſe of an advantageous Deceit, which procur'd a 
Weneration for their Perſons, and a Submiſſion to 
Their Authority. 
Others there were who flatter d themſelves 
Brich-ſuch Thoughts in good earneſt. The Con- 
Sempt with which they treated the reſt of Man- 
Wind, and the preſumptuous Opinion they had 
f their own extraordinary Qualities, occaſion d 
heir fantaſtical Search after an Original different 
From ours: But it has happen'd more frequently, 
hat Nations, either to make themſelves honour d, 
r out of a Principle of Gratitude to thoſe that 
[1 ad deſery'd eminently of them, have made this 
ort of Fables current. 
The Romans were not free from this Vanity : 
ot content with their being related to Venus by 
Hues, who led the Trojans into Italy, they re- 
pew'd their Alliance with the Gods, by the fa- 
Pulous Birth of Romulus; whom they ſuppos d to 
he the Son of Mars, and deify'd after his Death. 


. 
with lis Succeſſor, Numa, had nothing that was Di- 
Men Fine in his Race; but the Sanctity of his Life 
's, 10 Fave him Credit enough, to pretend a particular 
ulow; ¶Correſpondence with the Goddeſs Egeria; which 
and Commerce was of no ſmall aſſiſtance to him, to- 
rs of ards the Eſtabliſhment of his Ceremonies. In 
isfy'd ſhort, if you will believe them, the greateſt 
; _ Care of Deſtiny, was the Foundation of Rome; 
inted 


nay, they pretend, that Providence induſtriouſly 


with, adapted 
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adapted the various Inclinations of its Kings, to 


the different Neceſſities of that People. I 

I hate an Admiration founded upon Fables, 
or eſtabliſh'd by an erroneous Judgment. There 
are ſo many Realities to be admir'd amongſt the 


Roman, that we do them an Injury, by endea- 


vouring to advance them by Stories; and the 
way to be truly juſt to their Memory, is to ſet 
aſide all vain Commendations, In this — 1 
have determin d to confider them by themſelves, 
without the leaſt regard to fond Conceits, tho 
handed down by Tradition, and receivd. It 
would be too tedious 4 Work, to give an exad 
Account of every Thing ; but I ſhall not def: 
'cend into the Particulus of Actions. I ſhall 
content my ſelf, with tracing the Genius of ſome 
memorable Times, and the different Spirit with 


which Rome has been obſerv'd to be variouſly 


animated. 


The Kings had ſo little a Share in advaricing 


the Greatneſs of the Roman People, that I dont 


think my ſelf obligd to beſtow any particular 
_ Conſiderations upon them. Tis with reaſon, 


that Hiſtorians have call'd their Reigns, The In- 


ſhe made but a very inconſiderable Progreſs. To 


be convinc'd of the little Action they were con- 


cern d in, tis ſufficient to know, that Seven 
Kings, at the End of Two Hundred and * odd 
Years, did not leave behind them a Dominion 
much larger than that of Parma, or Mantus. 
One ſingle Battle, now a-days, won in a cloſe 


Country, would draw a greater extent of Land 


after it, 
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As for thoſe various and fingular Talents which 
Fare aſcribd to each of them, by a myſterious 


Providence, tis no more than what had before 
There 


happen d to ſeveral other Princes: For tis rare 


to find a Succeſſor endow'd with the ſame Qua- 
I lities that his Predeceſſor poſſeſt. The one, Am- 
bitious and Active, employs all his Thoughts a- 
bout War: Another, who naturally loves Re- 


poſe, thinks it the trueſt Policy, to maintain him- 


ſelf in Peace: One makes Juſtice his principal 
T Virtue; the other is zealous for nothing, but 


what relates to Religion. Thus each purſues his 
Jon natural Diſpoſition, and is delighted in the 
exerciſe of his Talent: Nor can any Thing be 


more ridiculous, than to improve the moſt com- 


mon Thing in Nature into a Miracle. But to 


proceed: This Difference of Genius was ſo far 
from turning to the Advantage of the Roman 


People, that the ſmall Progreſs they made under 


their Kings, in my Judgment, is wholly to be 
T imputed to it. Certainly nothing can be a greater 
J hindrance to the advancing of any Nation, than 
this Diverſity of Temper.: For it frequently 
makes us quit our real Intereſt, which we do 
not underſtand, out of a Deſire to introduce 
ſomething which we know better, but which, 


for the moſt part, is not ſuitable to our Circum- 


Seven | ſtances. 


* odd 
: the Advantages we expected from them, yet it 
frequently happens from the Diverſity of Appli- 


Altho' theſe new Inſtitutions ſhould bring all 


cations, that feveral Things are fortunately e- 


Concluſion. 

The natural Bent of the Roman People was 
altogether Martial under Romulus, In Numa's 
Reign nothing was done, but the eſtabliſhing of 
Prieſts, and Religious Perſons, Tulus H_ 
FR Tf . v:if 14 es | WERE ©, oun 
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found it no eaſie matter, to draw his Subjed; | 


from ſo pleaſant an Amuſement, to the, Milit 
Diſcipline ; which was hardly 


clinations led him to render the Cit 


| eſtabliſh'd, when | 
Ancus appear'd on the Stage, whoſe natural In. 
more com. 


modious and magnificent. 


The firſt Tarquin, to give more Dignity to the 1 


Senate, and more Majeſty to the Government, 
invented Ornaments, and appointed Marks o 
Diſtinction. | 

The principal Aim of Servias, was to have an 
exact Account of the Eſtates of the Romans; and 


according to thoſe, to divide them into Tribe, 
that ſo they might all equally contribute to the 
Publick Neceſſities. Tarquin the Proud, ſay? 
Florus, was extreamiy ſerviceable to his Coun- 
© try, becauſe his Tyranny gave Birth to the}? 
© Republick. This is the Diſcourſe of a Roman; 
who, although born in the Reign of Emperor, |! 
could not forbear to prefer Liberty to their G 
vernment. My Opinion is, that the Common-| 
Wealth may be juſtly admir'd, without admiring}? 
the Method by which it was eſtabliſh'd. 2 

To return to theſe Kings: Tis certain, tha 
as each had his particular Talent, ſo none of then 


was Maſter of a Capacity large enough. Hal 


Rome had one of thoſe Great Monarchs, who, b) 
an univerſal and extenſive Genius, can graſp eve. 
ry Thing, fhe ſhould not have been under the 
Neceflity of borrowing from different Prince, 
a few different Inſtitutions, which might ea“ 


fily have been ſettled during the Life of one 


Prince. 


The Reign of Tarquin is as well known to the 
World, as the Eſtabliſhment of Liberty. Pride, 
Cruelty, and Avarice, were his predominant 
Qualities, but he wanted Dexterity to manage 
his Tyranny. To define his Conduct in A wy 
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ubjecz Words : He knew neither how to Govern ac- 
Cilitay | cording to the Laws, nor Reign againſt them. 
when] In a State ſo violent for the People, and ſo 
al In. unſecure for the Prince, there was nothing want- 
e con. | ing, but an Opportunity for Liberty, which was 
offer d by the Death of the unfortunate Lucretia. 
to the! This vertuous Lady, fo cruel to her own Perſon, 
nment, could not forgive her ſelf for the Crime of ano- 
irks oi ther: She laid violent Hands upon her ſelf, after 
| S ſhe had been raviſh'd by Sextus ; and bequeath'd 
ave u the Revenge of her Honour to Brutus and Collati- 
s and a. "Twas then that this Conſtraint of Humours, 
Tribe, | ſo long before pent up, broke out. 
to the] It is incredible how unanimouſly all Tempers 
1, ay: conſpir'd to revenge the Death of Lucretia: The 
Coun-| People, to whom the ſlighteſt Matter ſerv'd for a 
to the ſpecious Regfon, were more incens d againſt Sex- 
Roman; tas, for the Violence Lucretia offer d her ſelf, than 
peror,| if he had himſelf been the Murderer; and as it 
eir Go-þ4 generally happens in Tragical Events, by the 
mon: mixture of Pity and Indignation, every one ag- 
Imicing| gravated the Horror of the Crime, by a Com- 
FF paſſion for this Celebrated, but Unfortunate 
in, tha Virtue, | | - 
of then You may find in Livy, the moſt minute Par- 
. Had M ticulars of the Paſſion and Conduct of the Ro- 
zho, b want: An odd — Fury and Wiſdom, 
iſp eve. uſually meeting in great Revolutions, where Vio- 
der the lence produces the fame Effects, that Heroick 
Princes, Virtue doth, when it is accompany'd with Diſci- 
ght es. Pline. "Tis certain, that Brutus made an admi- 
of one rable Uſe of the Diſpoſitions of the People ; 
but to define him well, is a Task of no ſmall q 
a to the J Difficulty. | | 
Pride The Greatneſs of a Republick admired by the | 
,minant'Y whole World, has made the Founder of it ad- 
manage mired without much examining his Actions. 
n a fen Every Thing that appears Extraordinary, paſſes for 
ET, # 1 PIE Great, 


Words: 
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Great, if it be Succeſsful : As every Thing which i; 


Great, 2 Fooliſh, when it meets a contrary E. 
Den. 


Man ought to have livd in that Age, 


nay, to have convers'd with him, to be perfectly 


ſatisfyd, whether he put his Sons to Death, out ſ 0 7 hs 


of a Principle of Heroick Virtue, or the Hard- 
neſs of a fierce and unnatural Temper. 

For my own Part, I'm of Opinion, that much 
of his Conduct is owing to Defign : His pro- 
found Diflimulation, under the Reign of Tar- 
guin, as well as his Addreſs in getting Collating 


f a convincing Nature. It might ſo hap- 

b — 3 that bis Zeal for Liberty, ſtifled 
in him the Sentiments of N ature : And per: 
haps too, his own Security might ſo far pre- 
vail upon him, that in this hard and melan- 
choly Choice of undoing himſelf, or undoing 
his Children, ſo intimate and prefling a Con- 
cern prevail d over the Safety of his Family: 


in this Action? Collatinus ruin'd himſelf, by 


made himſelf Maſter of the Common- Wealth, 
by the rigorous Puniſhment of his own Sons, 
That which may with Aſſurance be affirmd, 


duc d miſtaken Virtues. 
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HAN 


[ Of the Genius of the Romans in the Begin- 


nings of the Republick. 


N the firſt Times of the Republick, the People 
were ſtrangely mad for Liberty and the Pub- 


Flick Good: The Affection they bore to their 
Country, ſuppreſs'd all the Motions of Nature 
und the Zeal of the Citizen robbed the Man of 
W himſelf. Sometimes, through a ſavage Juſtice, 
the Father cauſed his Son to die for the Perform- 
Wance of ſome extraordinary Exploit, contrary to 
Whis Commands; ſometimes he devoted himſelf as 
Ja Victim, through a Superſtition as cruel as it was 
Wridiculous; as if the Deſign of Society was to 
' [Foblige us to die, when it was inſtituted to encou- 
Frage us to live with leſs Danger, and with great- 
"Wer Eaſe. Valour had ſomewhat Fierce and Wild 
in it, and an Obſtinacy in Fighting, ſupplied the 
place of Diſcipline in War. In their Conqueſts 
nothing of Generoſity, as yet, appeard ; it was 
Inot an aſpiring Spirit, which ſought after an am- 
bitious Superiority over others. To ſpeak pro- 
perly, the Romans were troubleſome and violent 
Neighbours, who were reſolved to exclude the 
awful Owners from their Habitations, and ptough 
gocher People's Lands, with their Swords in their 
Hands. | | 
Oftentimes the Victorious Conſul was of no 


better Quality than the People he had conquer- 


ed. The refuſing the Spojl coſt one his Life; 
the dividing of it causd the Baniſhment ot 
another: They refuſed to go to War under the 


Conduct of ſome particular Generals; and des 
Q | nied 


81 
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nied to conquer under others. Sedition paſſed 


ealily for an Effect of Liberty, which thought i ſo ut 
ſelf wounded by the leaſt Mark of Obedience, | © * 
even to .thoſe Magiſtrates whom they themſelve; N 
had created, and to thoſe Captains they had] N 
choſen. ; " - 


The Genius of this People was as ruſtical as it 
was wild; Dictators were ſometimes taken from 2 
e Plough, co which they return d again after] put! 
their Expedition was over; not ſo much out of: 


Preference of an innocent and undiſturbed Con- _ 
dition, as becauſe they had been accuſtomed u * 
an unpolite and unſociable ſore of Life. As for 


that Frugality which has been ſo highly extolld, 
it was not a Retrenching of Superfluities, or a. vo. 
luntary Abſtinence from Things agreeable, but. 
groſs Uſe cf what they poſſeſs d, and was next at 
Hand. They were not ambitious after, Kiche, 
becauſe they knew nothing of them; they were 
content with a little, becauſe they conceived qq N 

more; and forbore thoſe Pleaſures, of which the) T 
had no Idea. Nevertheleſs, for want of a due Re. 


flection, theſe old Romans have been taken for the ; _ . 
moſt conſiderable Perſons in the World; for ther 2 U 
Poſterity has conſecrated the very leaſt Particu- depe 


lars of their Actions; whether it is, that People likeli 
naturally reſpect the Beginners of Great Works of ch. 
or that their Off- Spring, vain in all reſpects, wen ſelf f 


deſirous that their Anceſtors ſhould be Maſters o Tear 
Virtues, when they wanted Greatneſs. Cadis 

I know very well, that we may alledge ſome 118 
few Actions of ſuch rare and noble Virtues, tha was 
they will ſerve for Patterns to all Ages; but then , ing 
theſe were the Actions of particular Perſons, wh an 
had nothing in themſelves of the Genius of that War: 
Time; or elſe they were Actions of a Singular ,; 
Nature, which (as it were) eſcaped Men, by 2,,.. 


Chance, and had nothing common with th} 
ordinary Courſe of their Lives. f Hon 
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However, It is to be acknowleged, that Manners 
ſo unpoliſhed and ruſtical, were agreeable enough 
to a riſing Common-Wealth. This Roughnels of 
natural Temper, which never yielded to Difficul- 
ties, eſtabliſhed Rome on a ſtronger Foundation, 
than a more gentle and tractable Diſpoſition, tho 
more civilized and rational, could have done; 
But, to ſpeak properly, this Quality conſider'd in 
it ſelf, was very ſavage ; and deſerves no Reſpect, 
but becauſe it hath the Recommendation of An- 
tiquity, and becauſe it gave a Beginning to the * 
greateſt Empire in the Univerſe. 


G A P. III. 


Of the firſt Wars of the Romans. 


1 * 
1 


| great Importance, in reſpect to themſelves, 
but little remarkable, if we except the extrdordi- 
nary Actions of ſome particular Perſons. It is 
certain, that the Intereſt of the Common- Wealth, 
depended viſibly upon them, fince there was a 
likelihood of their returning under the Subjection 
of the Tarquins ; fince Rome could not preſerve it 
ſelf from the Reſentment of Coriolanus, but by the 
Tears of his Mother, ard that the Defence of the 
Capitol was the laſt Reſource of the Romans, when 
after the Defeat of their Forces, their very City 
was taken and ſacked by the Gali. But canſid er- 
ing theſe Expeditions in themſelves, it will be 
found, that they were rather Tumalis than real 
Wars; Aud to ſpeak the Truth, if the Lacedemo- 
%ans had ſeen the Military Diſcipline which the 
Romans practiſed in thoſe times, I queſtion not, 
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but they would have reckon'd thoſe People Barbarian, 


ho took off the Bridles of their Horſes, th make their Ml 
Cavalry the more impetuous in their Charges; a 
Nation who truſted their Security and Guard with 


Geeſe and Dogs, whoſe Negligence they puniſh'd, 
and whoſe Watchfulneſs they recompens'd. Thi 
rude way of making War, laſted a long while; 


and the Romans gain'd many conliderable Con- 
queſts with an indifferent Capacity: They wer! 
a People of great Bravery, but little Skill, who Bl 


encountred Advert ſaries leis couragious, and moe 
ignorant ; but becauſe the Generals were ca E 
Conſuls and Dittators, their Troops Legions, and 
their Soldiers Rem u, there has been more alfcri- 
bed to the Vanity of Names, than to the Really 
of Things; and wichout examining the Diſtincti 
on of Times and Pertons, ſome People have pre 


tended that they were the ſame Armigs under the 
Command cf Caumilias, Mundus, Cincinnatus, P. 
pirins Curſor, and Curius Dintatus, ds under Scipio, 
Mint, Sylla, Pompey, and Cæſur. | 

What, indeed, may with Juſtice be affirm'd of 
theſe ' firſt Ages, is an extra idinary Courage, 2 


great Aulerity of Life, a great Affection tor 
their Country. 


ruption. | 


This is the Reaſon why Men of Integrity, to 
whom Vice and Luxury were odious, were not 
ſatisfied with admiring the Probity of their Au- 
ceſtors, unleſs they extended their Admiration to 
ail that belong'd to them, without diſtinguiſhing 8 
wherein they had Merit, and wherein they had it 

z0t. Thoſe that had occaſion to complain of the 
Age they liv'd in, have given a Thouſand Enco- iſ 
miums to Antiquity, from. which they cou'd ſufter | 
nothing ; and thoſe whoſe moroſe Humo 
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In the latter Times, an equal 
Share of Valour, a greac Skill in War, and eve- 
ry thing elſe ; but withal, a great deal of Cor- 
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elines em to find fault with every thing preſent 
. 9 


85 


ment in themſelves of the Time of their An: 
Wceſtors, as well as their own ; but they w 9 
pbliged to admire with the People are =: 
claim, ſometimes with Reaſon enough and — 
imes without it, Myores noſtri, ae: noſtri, as 


made hey obſerv'd the Cry to g. In ſo general | 
ca Ed dmiration, the Hiſtorians have not been e 
„ and ing co pay the ſame Reſpect to the Ancients; 114 
| aſcri- Av a Heroe of every Conſul, have beftow'd 
411} 2 Virtues on every o —— 
tine. IR cp:blick. 482 1 F Wy 4 
e pie. I own, that it was no ſmall Merit to ſave it 
er ch: but that's a different Caſe from what we are uf . 
is, Feen; aud it may truly be affirmed, that the 5 
Sci“ livd amongſt the ancient Romans ant Hg 
| 5 Rc ood Generals amongſt the latter, : — . 
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Againſt the Opinion of Livy, about the 
Imaginary War in, which he engages 
Alexander againſt the Romans *. 


F Have often wondred what ſtrange Ideas Liv) 

entertain'd of theſe ancient Romans ; Nor can 
1 comprehend, how a Perſon of ſuch excellent 
Senſe, could hunt after a Notion ſo far from his 


Subject, to reaſon ſo falſly, upon an imaginary | | 


War, wherein he engages Al-xander. He makes 
this Conqueror deſcend into Italy, with as ſmall 


a Number of Forces as he then had, when he was 


no more than a peity King of Macedon. He ought 
to have conſidered, that a ſimple General of the 
Carthaginians paſs'd the Alps, with an Army of 
85000 Men. 


But this is not all, for he aſcribes as much Ca- 
pacity in War to Papirius Curſor, and to all the 
Conſuls of that Time, as to Alexander himſelt ; 
when to ſpeak the Truth, they had but a very im- 
perfect Knowledge of it. The Romans, at that 
time, made no great uſe of their Cavalry; their 


Horſes were ſo little ſerviceable to them, that 


they uſed to diſmount in the very Heat of the 
Engagement, and mount again to purſue their | 
: Tis certain, that 
the Romans placed their chief Strength in their In- 
fantry, laying no great Streſs on the Charges that 


Foes, when put to the Rout. 


— — 


. — 


* This is but à Suppoſition of Livy, who examines what | 


would probably bave happen d, if Alexander had made Wi 
 1g4inſt the Romaus. | See Book IX. of ths ut, Decad. 
r deer 34 a "4 "$US TW 
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might be made with the Horſe. The Legions 
particularly had a contemptible Opinion of the 
Adverſaries Horſe, till the War of Pyrrbus, where 
the Thyſalians gave em ſufficient Cauſe to be of 

- Fhe 
b them after that into great Terror; and thoſe in- 
vincible Legions were, for ſome time, ſo frighted 
with it, that they durſt not appear in the leaſt 


another mind: But the Cavalry of Hannibal put 


Plain. ET 
To return to the time of Papirius, they knew 


nothing, in a manner, of Cavalry; they had no 
IF Skill either in ſecuring advantageous Poſts, or en- 


camping in any Order ; for they themſelves ac- 


| knowledge, that they learn'd to form their Camp 


by that of Pyrrbus, before which time they uſed 
always to encamp in Confuſion, They were no 
leſs ignorant of Engines and other Works, neceſ- 
ſary to form a conſiderable Siege; which pro- 
ceeded either from the Dulneſs of Invention in 
a People not at all induſtrious, or elſe becauſe 


their Armies being never of a long ſtanding, there 


h Ca- 
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was no Opportunity given them to bring things 

to Perfection. 4 | 
Rarely was one and the ſame Army known to 
paſs from the Command of one Conſul, to that 
of another; and yet more rarely was the Com- 
mander of the Legions continued in his Poſt, af- 
ter the Expiration of his appointed Time; which 
Conduct was, indged, excellent for the Preſerva- 
tion of the Republick, but extreamly prejudicial 
to the Eſtabliſhmenc of a good Army. To, be 
convinc'd.how far they were jealous of Liberty, 
it will fuffice to obſerve, that after the Defeat ac 
Thraſimene, at which time they were obliged to 
create a Dictator, Fabius had ſcarce ſtopt the Tor- 
rent of Hannibal, by the Cautiouſneſs of his Con- 
duct, when they put Conſuls in his Place: All 
things were to be dreaded from the Fury of 
| Q 4 Hannibal, 


87 


; * | 
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Hannibal, but nothing from the Moderation of 
Fabius; and yet the Apprehenſion of a remote 
Evil, prevail'd above the preſent Necellity, 
It muſt be own'd, that the two Conſuls ma. 
naged themſelves wich Prudence in this War, 
They inined Hinnibal inſenſibly, and retriev'd the 
Common-Wealch ; when, for the ſame Reaſon, 
Terrentius Varro, A Man preſumptuo s and igno- 
rant, was choſen in their room, who gave Bartel 
at Fare, and lo it; and thereby reduced the 
Romans to thut Excremity, that their Valour, as 
extraordinary as it was, was not fo inſtrumen. 
tal in their Preſervation, as the Supinenels of 
Hunnibal. e 


There was yet another Beben eng which 


hindred the Command ef their Army from being 
always given co the moſt Experienced and Able 
to lead th. M. 
both Patriciunt unt the Pinrttiunt would not agree 
that both fuld be of the Plobeian Order, ſo, for 
che (-eneraliry „it happened, that he that was 
nominar A, was a Perſon agreeable to the People, 
WII. is Preferment tO Favour'; . the other, 
When mn 3 had choſen: For his Mbit was 


4 
19 1 5 


0 


was not of. wie Rank. e contrary was ob- 


ervd among the , c:4onians, Where the Captains 
and Soldiers had ftood togetlier, Time out of 
Mind: They were the Veterans of Philip, if 1 
may h expreſs 'my ſelf, renewed from time to 


time, and aupmented by Alixander, as His Occaſi- 


ons required. Here the Coutage of the Cavalry 
equal'd'the 'Reſ: Jution of the Phalanx, which in- 
deed may j ſtiy be prefer d to the Legion, ſince, 
in che War of Pjrrbus, the Legions were afraid to 
oppoſe flows miſerable PDulamxes, made up of 
| 8 25 broken 
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N of broken Macedonians. Here they were equally ex- 
mote pert both in matters relating to a Siege, or the 
Field. Never was Army concern d againft ſo ma- 
s ma- ny Adverſaries, or had ſeen ſo many different 
War. Climates. Now if the Diverſity of Countries, 
d the where the Scene of Wer is, and the Variety of 
2aſon, Nations, which are brought | under Submiſſion, 
igno- can form our Experience, how ſhould the Kong 
Barrel BY who had never been out of lh, nor beheld an 
d the other Enemies but a few inconfiderable Neigh- 
ar, a bours of cheir Republick, enter into Competition 
men- with the Macedonians 2 Their. Diſcir ine was in re- 
eis of ality great, but their Ca, acity indifferent. 
. 1 1.60 after the Common-Weaith became fnbre 
which powerful, they had the Diſgrace of being defeat- 
being ed, as often as they made War againſt experi- 
Able enc'd Generals. Pyrlus overcame them puͤrely 
or be by che Advantage of his Conduct, which made 
agree Pl F:bricins ſay, That the Ep irotes did nor conquer the 
o, for Romans, Rh bet the Conſul bad been vines by 
t was heir King. 
eople, In the firſt Cirtbiginien War, Regulus defeated 
other, the People of Carthage in Africk, in ſo many En- 
t, was gagements, that they were already look d ipon 
poſiti-as Tribataries to Rome. They wete treating of 
5y che Conditions, which were made inſupportable; 
en he when Xawtippus, a Lacedemonian, arrived with a 


as ob- Body of- Auxiliaries:- This Creeias, Who Was a 


ptains Man of Valour and Experience, informed himſelf 
out of of the Order and Diſcipline of che Carthipinians, 
„ if 1 together with the Conduct of the Romans, Ha- 
me to ring fully inſtructed himſelf, he found both one 


ccaſi- 4 
avalry | 
ch in- 1 


andirother very ignorant in War, and by his fre- 
quent Diſcourſes upon this. Subject amongſt the 
Soldiers, the Noiſe came at laſt to the Senate of 


ſince, | Carthage, what a contemptible Opinion this Lace- 
raid to M monian had of their Enemy. Tha Magiſtrates 
up of Mat. length had the Ca to hear him talk; and 
broken Yantippus 
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Xantippus having made them ſenſible of their paſt 


Errors, promis'd them the Victory, if they would 


give him the Command of their Troops. | 
In a miſerable Condition where all Things are 


| deſpaird of, Men are more eaſily perſuaded to 


confide in others, than in themſelves : And fo 


thoſe Suſpicions, fatal to the Merit of Strangers, 


yielded to the - preſent Neceflity ; and the moſt 


powerful, prompted with an Apprehenſion of | 


their approaching Ruin, ſubmitted to the Con- 
duct of Xantippus without Envy. I ſhould make 
2 Hiſtory, inſtead of alledging an Example, 


ſhould I enlarge any further; it ſuffices to fay, 


That Xantippus having taken upon him the Ma. 
nagement of Affairs, made a thorough- Change in 


the Cartbaginian Army, and knew ſo well how 


to make his advantage of the Ignorance of the 
Romans, that he obtain d over them, one of the 
moſt entire Victories that ever was won. The 
Carthaginians, as ſoon as they were out of Dar- 
ger, began to be aſham'd of owing their Prefer 
vation to a Stranger, and returning to the Per- 
fidiouſneſs of their Nature, thought to extinguilh 
their Diſgrace, by ridding themſelves. of him, 
who had rid them of the Roman. It is not well 


ther he was ſo fortunate to * eſcape 
is moſt certain, that through the abſence of thi 
experienc'd General, the Romans eaſily regain 
the Superiority they had over them before. 


* 


* Appianus, in bis Firſt Book of the Wars of the Roman 
favs, That the Carthaginians ſent back Xantippus in one i 
their Gallies, with great Preſents ; but that they order d th * 
Captain of the Galley to cauſe bim to be thrown over- i 


at fome diſtance from Carthage, 
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& -i42/ had always over the Romans, proceeded from 
the Capacity of the one, and the want of Skill 
in the other; and, in effect, when e'er he de- 
ſign'd to 
never told them, that his Enemies wanted Cou- 
rage or Reſolution, for they had experienc'd the 
TJ contrary often enough; but he aſſur'd them, that 


on af they had to do with a People unskill'd in War. 


ut a Confidence into his Soldiers, he 


It is with this Science, as with Arts and Po- 


I liteneſs; ic paſſes from one Nation to another, 
and flouriſhes at different Times, and in different 
Places. Every one knows, that the G1ecians car- 
Wry'd it to a high Pitch: Philip ſurpaſs'd them in 
it; and all Things arrivd to their Perfection 


under Alexander, when Alexander alone corrupted 


Whimſelf, It continu'd ſtill with his Succeſſors: 
Hunnibal brought it amongſt the Cartbaginians ; 
Wand for all the Vanity of the Romans, they re- 
Fceivd it from him by the Experience of their De- 
feats; by reflecting upon their Miſtakes, and ob- 
Wicrving the Conduct of their Enemies. 38 


This will be eaſily own'd, if it be conſider'd, 


chat the Romans did not begin to make any Head 
Jagainſt Hannibal, when they were in their prime 
F Bcavery ; for the moſt Valiant Perſons being loſt 
Jin Battle, they had arm'd their Slaves, and made 
up Armies with unexperienc'd Soldiers. 
truth is this, They never reduc'd him to Streights, 
ill the Conſuls became more skilful, and the Ro- 
van, in general, knew better how co make War. 


The 
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The Genius of the Romans, at the time 

when Pyrrhus waged War againſt 
T is not my Intencion to lange Here upon 
che Wals of the K zus, Which would be 
foreign to the Subject naye propos'd to my 
ſelf: But I am of Opinion, that t apyrehend 
the true Genius of the Jimes, we ſhould con- 
fider in a People, the dil!;renc Affairs in which 
tey were concern'd; and as choſe of War ate, 
without doubt, the moſt remarkable, ſo tis there 
Men are particularly to be obſferv'd ; ſince the 
Diſpoſition. of Tempers, and good, as well as 
I Qualiries, are there ſeen. to the beſt Advan- 
tage. = 


At the firſt ſetting up of the Common. Wealth, 
the Roman People, as I have already obſerv'd, had 
fomething of Wildneſs in them; afterwards this“ 
Humour turn'd inco Auſterity, and became a ri- 
gid Virtue, far remote from Politeneſs or Agree- 
ableneſs, and hating the very leaſt. Appearance 
of Corruption: Theſe were the Manners of the 
Romans, when Pyrrkus paſſed into Italy, to relieve 


the. Tarentines; The Science. of War was then 
but indifferent amongſt them ; and that of other 


Things altogether unknown. As for Arts, ei- 
ther tney had none at all, or only ſuch as were 
very rude ; they were not Maſters of Inven- 
but 


tion, and no leſs Strangers to Induſtry ; 
there was a good Order and Diſcipline exaaly 
obſerv'd among them, an admirable greatneſs of 
Courage ; and more Integrity us'd with the Ene- 
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my, than is commonly practisd with . Fellow- 
Citizens. Juſtice, Uprightneſs, and Innocency, 
were common Virtues; they were not unagquaint- 
time ed with Riches, but the Uſe of them was pro- 
hibited among private Men. Their Diſintereſted- 
ainſt I neſs went even to Exceſs, every one making it 
Ja Duty to negle& their own Affairs for the Ser- 
vice of the Publick ; the Zeal of which did the 
J ſupply the room of every Thing elle. | 


r wk 


upon 


After having ſpoken of theſe Virtues, tis ne- 
Id be ceſſary to come to the Actions which made them 
+ * known. A Prince is thought a Man of Honour, 
ehend Þ 


who by oppoſing Force to Force, employs no- 
| con- ching but open and lawful Means to get rid of 
which a formidable Enemy. But to think our ſelves 
ar aic, Fi oblig'd to preſerve thoſe that are reſolv'd to ruin 
i there us, to ſecure them from the Snares that are laid 
ce the for them by others, and to ſave them from a Do- 
Fell a: meſtick Treaſon, is the effect of an unparelleli'd 
\dvan- FJ Generofity. Yer behold one Inftancs of this in 
the Time I am ſpeaking of. The Romans being 
Vealch, defeated by Pyrrhus, and in a doubtful State, whe- 
d, had ther they ſhould retrieve their Affairs, or be con- 
is this ſtraind to yield, had in their Power the Deſtru- 
e a fri- Gion of that Prince, and made the following 
Agree- Bl Ule of it. | F P 1117 
arance f A Phyſician, in whom Pyrrbus repoſed great 
of the Confidence, offer'd to Fabricius to poy fon his Ma- 
relieve  ſter, provided he might have a Reward propor- 
is then tionable to the Importance of the Service. Fa- 
f other WW 5ricius, ſurpriz d with Horror at ſo 22 
ts, ei- Crime, immediately gives Notice of ic to the 
s were Senate, who deteſting, like the Conſul, ſo black 
Inven- an Action, ſent to adviſe Pyrrbus to take ſpecial 
7 3 but Care of his Perſon ; adding, that twas the way 
exactly of the Romans, to overcome by the Bravery of 
neſs of their Arms, and not to free themſelves of an Ene- 
je Enc- my by the Treaſon of his own People. 

my, , Pjyrrhus 
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Pyrrhus, either ſenſible of the Obligation, o B. 
aſtoniſſid at this Greatseſs of Spirit, was more f £1101 
deſirous than ever to make a Peace 3 and to di. = {ons 
ſpoſe the Romans to receive it with the greatet of Su 
eaſineſs, he ſent them back Two Hundred Pri. ing 
ſoners without Ranſom ; with Preſents to the In ti 
moſt conſiderable Perſons, and to the Ladies; Kin 
and neglected nothing, under a pretence of Gra Mod 
titude, ro introduce Corruption amongſt them, e 
The Romans, who preſerv'd Pyrrbus meerly Out from 
of a Principle of Virtue, would receive nothing !lazin 
that carry'd the leaſt Air of Acknowledgmen ſons, 
They therefore ſent him an equal Number of By from 
Priſoners ; his Preſents were refus d by bot BY it is 
Sexes ; and all the Anſwer. he had, was, 75 Thin 
they would never hearken to 4 Peace, till be quitte to liv 
Italy. 5 21 ine 
e an infinite Number of virtuous Thing 7 
that were practis d at this time, the great Diſu. Repu 
tereſtedneſs of Fabricius and Curius, who rely Pore 
to a voluntary Poverty, are admir d amongſt the and . 
reſt. *Twould be a piece of Injuſtice not to 4, with 
low them the Applauſe they deſerve ; however] who 
te.s to be conſider d, that it was more the genen tte re 
Quality of the Age, than a Virtue peculiar tv IJ all N. 
theſe two Men. And, in truth, ſince Riches wer tain t 
puniſh'd with Diſgrace, and Poverty reward vin 
with Honour, methinks there was ſome Dexte- chan 
tity in knowing well how to be Poor. By th their 
means they rais'd themſelves to the chiefeſt E- by th 
ployments of the Republick, where, in the Ex the m 
erciſe of a great Power, they ſtood in great" ſee 90 
want of Moderation than Patience. To ſpeak the 4 Let 
Truth, theſe forts of Privations are not without have 
their Pleaſure, for they afford the Mind an er the P. 
quiſite Reliſh of what the Senſes are robb'd of. his P 
. N to hay 
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But who can tell, whether Fabricius did not 
follow his own Humour? There are ſome Per- 
ſons that are perplex'd by a multitude and variety 
of Superfluities, who would quietly reliſh Things 
convenient, and even Neceſſaries with delight. 
In the mean time, People that have but a falſe 
Knowledge of Things, admire the appearance of 
Moderation; whereas, if they had an exact Judg- 
ment, they would ſoon diſcover it to proceed 


from the ſmall extent of a confin'd Spirit, or the 


lazineſs of an unactive Soul. With theſe Per- 
ſons, to be content with a little, cakes off cather 
from their Pain, than their Pleaſure. Beſides, when 
it is not deſpicable to be Poor, we want fewer 
Things to live-in Poverty with ſatisfaction, than 
to live magnificently with Riches. Can you ima- 
gine the Condition of a Monk to be unhappy, 
when he is eſteem'd by his Order, and has ſome 
Reputation in the World? He makes a Vow of 
Poverty, which frees him from a Thouſand Cares, 
and leaves him nothing to deſire that's conſiſtent 
with his Profeffion and Way of Living. Thoſe 
who live magnificently, for the moſt part, are 
the real Poor; they endeavour to get Money on 
all Hands with Inquietude and Trouble, to main- 
tain the Pleaſures of others; and whilſt they la- 
viſh their Plenty, which Strangers enjoy more 


than themſelves; they are at home, ſenſible of - 


their Wants, with their Wives and Children; both 
by the Importunity of unmerciful Duns, and by 
the miſerable State of their Affairs, which they 
ſee going to Rack. 

Let us return to our Romans, from whom we 
have inſenſibly digreſſed. Let who will admire 
the Poverty of Fabricius ; for my part, I commend 
his Prudence, and think him very well advis'd, 
to have had but one Saltſeller of Silver, ſince 
thereby he had Credit enough to turn out of the 
Senate, 
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Senate; a Man * who had been twice Conſul, had 
triumphd, and been Dictator, becauſe ſome 
+ Marks of Plate more were found in his Houſe; 
For, beſides that it was the Humour of the Time, 
the real Intereſt of every Man, was, to have no 
other than that of the Republick. | 


Men eſtabliſh'd Society out of a Motive of pri. 
vate Intereſt ; with a Deſign to make Life more 
pleaſant and ſecure in Company, than when 
they were perpetually upon their Guard in Solj- 
tudes. Now, when they find, not only Conve- 
niency, but Glory and Authority in it, can they 
do better than devote themſelves wholly to the 
Publick, from whence they draw ſo many Advan- 
tages? . 

The Decii, who ſacrific'd themſelves for the 
Good of a Society, of which they were to be! 
no longer Members, ſeem to me downright F. 
naticłs; but the Perſons we have been diſcourſing 
of, appear to have acted very rationally, in being 

ſo paſſionately concern d for a grateful Republick, 
Which was, at leaſt, as careful of their Intereſt, 
as they could be of her s. | 

I look upon Rome, at this time, as a true Reli- 
gious Community, Where every one diſpoſſeſſes 
himſelf of his private Good, to find a greater in 
that of the Order he belongs to; but this Temper 
ſubſiſts no where but in ſmall States. In great 
ones, the very. appearance of Poverty is con- 
temn'd ; nay; tis much, if the extravagant Uſe 
of . Riches is not approv'd of. Had F. hricius livd 
in the Grandeur of the Republick, either he muſt 
have chang'd his Manners, or he had been uſeleſ⸗ 
to his Country: And if the honeſt Men of the 
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join d the Dexterity of Negotiations, to the Sci- 
\dvan 
make a ſolid Settlement for himſelf. If he knew 
how to gain Battles, he made no Advantage of 
the War; if he engag'd Nations in his Allia 
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acer in Nation; His firſt Thoughts were to ſubdue them. 
Hence it came to paſs, that he loſt his Friends, 
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latter time, had livd in that of F:bricias, either 
they had made their Integrity more rigid; or they 
would have been expell'd the Senate, as corfupted 
Citizens. | 


Having 
comes in here naturally enough, in ſo many 


He was the moſt experietc'd Captain of his 
time, even in the Opinion of Hannibal, who plac'd 


ſelf, as it ſeems to me, out of Modefty. He 


ence of War : But, nevertheleſs, he could never 


nce; 
he knew not how tt preſerve them in it. His 


two bright Talents, prepoſterouſly employ'd, rus 
ind the Deſigns of both. 


When he had ſucceeded to his Wiſh in the 
Field, his Thoughts. were immediately bent to 


Enemies, he ftill obſtructed his own Progreſs. 
Had he known how to win the Affections of 4 


without gaining his Enemies ; for the Conquer'd 
aſſum d the Spirit of the Victors, and refus d the 
Peace that was offer d them; and the others, not 
only withdrew their Aſſiſtance, but conſider d how 
to get rid of an Ally, who ſhew'd himſelf a real 
Maſter. 

A Conduct ſo extraordinary, ought partly to be 
aſcrib'd to the Diſpoſition of Pyrrbus, and partly to 
the different Intereſts of his Miniſters, Amongſt 
the reſt, there were two Men near his Perſon, 
whoſe Advice he a follow d, Cineas = 

: 


| thus ſpoken of the Romans, ie will 
not be amiſs to ſay ſomething of Pyrrhus, who 
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Milo: Cineas, who was eloquent, ingenious, skill'd, | 
and dextrous in Negotiations, inſinuated the 
Thoughts of Peace, every time that War came 
to be debated ; and when the ambitious Humour |? 
of Pyrrbus had prevail'd over his Arguments, he 
patiently expected when Difficulties would ariſe, 2 
and then managing the firſt Uneaſineſs of his Ma- 
ſter, he preſently turn'd his Inclinations to Peace, 
that ſo he might return to his proper Talent, and | 
put Affairs into his own Hands. 
Milo was a Man experienc'd in War, and plac | 
all his Confidence there; which made him endea- 
vour, all that lay in his Power, to hinder Trea-- 
ties, or elſe to break them off. He till advis d to 
overcome all Impediments; and if there was no 
ſubduing the Enemy, then by all means to enſlare 
the Allies. A They 
As far as we may judge, at this diſtance, theſe the Þ 
were the Rules by which Pyrrbus, as well as his put th 
Miniſters acted. It may be ſaid in his Favour, avoid 
that he was engag d with powerful Nations, that vantag 
had more Reſources than he; and though he won had to 
Barrels by his Valour, yet that ſo ſmall and weak ſtructe 
a State, as his, would not afford him the Means after h 
to carry on a long expenſive War. In ſhort, it Hof the 
we confider both his perſonal Qualities, and his Confu 
Performances, we ſhall find him to have been an IF rangue 
_ admirable Prince, who yields, in no reſpect, to the Ele 
any of the Ancients: But to conſider, in general, his Ad 
the Succeſs of his Deſigns, and the Iſſue of his The 
Affairs, he will often appear to have been unpo- I refus d, 
litick, and will loſe much of his Reputation. For, for th 
indeed, he poſſeſs d himſelf of Macedonia, and was 
beaten out of it; his Beginnings in Traly were for⸗ 
tunate, but he was forced to quit it; he ſaw him- 
ſelf Maſter of Sicih, but could not maintain him- 
ſelf there. j 
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Of the Firſt Carthaginian IWar. 


and inſpird them with Thoughts which 
they had not before entertaind : To ſpeak the 


Truth, they enter'd upon it very rude and pre- 


ſumptuous ; with a great deal of Temerity and 
Ignorance; but they ſhew'd an extraordinary 
Virtue in the Proſecution of it: And, as every 
Thing was new to them with ſo experienc'd an 


Enemy, they became, without doubt, more in- 


duftrious, and more skilful than they were before. 
They found out a way to ſecure themſelves from 
the Elephants, which, in the firſt Engagement, 
put their Legions into Diſorder; they learn'd to 
avoid the Plains, and poſſeſs'd themſelves of ad- 
vantageous Poſts, againſt the Cavalry, which they 
had too fondly deſpis d. They were at laſt in- 


dructed to form their Camp by that of Pyrrbus, 


after having admir'd the Order and Diſtinction 
of the Troops, which with them encamp'd in 


Confuſion. As for natural Parts, altho' the Ha- 
rangue of old Appius drove Cineas from Rome, yet 
the Eloquence of Cineas did not fail to pleaſe, and 
his Addreſs was admir d. | . 
The Preſents that were offer'd, tho' they wete 


Jrefus d, begor, nevertheleſs, 4 ſectet Reverence 
for thoſe that could make them; and Curius, ſo 
much honour'd for his diſintereſted Virtue, was ſtill 


in greater Credit, when he ſhew'd to the People, 
his Triumph, Gold and Silver, Pictures and Sta- 
tues. They were then ſenfible, that other Places 
afforded Things more excellent than [raly. 


R 2 Thus 


IHE War of 'Pyrrbus animated the Romans, 
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Thus new Idea's form'd new Minds, if I may 
ſo ſpeak ; and the Roman People, taken with an 


unknown Magnificence, loſt thoſe old Opinions, | 


in which a Habit of Poverty engag'd them no leſs 
than Virtue it ſelf. Was 

Curioſity was now excited in the Citizens; 
Their Hearts began to feel, with Emotion, what 
their Eyes had begun to ſee with Pleaſure ; and 
when theſe Motions were better underſtood, there 
appear'd. real Deſires for Foreign Things. Some 
private Perſons did ſtill preſerve the ancient 
Temperance, as it afterwards happen'd, even in 
the moſt corrupt Times of the Republick ; but, 


at laft, there was a general Deſire to croſs the 
Seas, to ſettle in thoſe Places where Pyrrbu 
found ſo much Wealth. This it was, in ſhort, | 3 


that gave Birth to the firſt Carthaginian War: The 
Aſſiſtance given to the Tarentines was the Pre. 


tence of it, but the Conqueſt of Sicily the tru 


Occaſion, 


Having difcover'd the: Motives that led the R- 4 


mans to this War, it is neceſſary, in a few Word, 
to ſhew what their Genius was at that time. 
Their principal Qualities, in my Judgment, wer 
Courage and Reſolution ; to undertake Things i 
the greateſt Difficulty ; not to be frighted with 


any Danger, nor diſcourag'd with any Loſs. In 


all the reſt, the Carthaginians had infinitely the 


Superiority over them; whether by their Induſtry, 3 


or by their Experience at Sea, or elſe by their 


Wealth, which the Trade of the whole World 


afforded them; when the Romans, who were of 
ſure in the Wars of Pyrrbus. 
ſupply'd the room of all Things. A 


and a croſs Event only ſerv'd to exaſperate them 
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may the more. It happened directly otherwiſe in the 
h an Affairs of the Cart bagiuiant, who grew remiſs in 
nons, good Fortune, and were eaſily dejected in Adver- 
0 leſs ſity. Beſides the different Temper of theſe two Na- 
tions, the different Conſtitution of the Republicks 
Zens; contributed much to it. Carthage was eſtabliſhed 
hau] upon Commerce, and Rome founded upon Arms. 
5 and The firſt employed Strangers in their Wars, and 
there Citizens in their Traffick : The other got Citi- 
Some] zens out of all Nations, and Soldiers out of their 
Citizens. The Romans breath'd after nothing but 
War; even thoſe that went not actually into the 
Field, had their Inclinations there; either as ha- 
ing been in the Service before, or becauſe they 


1 new they muſt at one time or another, go into 
Ort, it. | | 
: The At Carthage they always demanded Peace upon * 


he leaſt Inconveniencs that threatned them; as 
well to get rid of Foreigners, as to return to their 
rade. We may yet add this Difference, That 
he Cartbaginians never did any thing that was 


Word, great, but by the Valour of private Perſons ; 
time. whereas the Roman People often recover'd by their 
, Were Conſtancy, what the Imprudence or Cowardiſe 
ings af of their Generals had loſt. All theſe things con- 
d with ſidered, ws need not wonder to ſee the Romans 
ſs. In remain victorious, for they had all the principal 
ly the ualities, which render one People Maſter of 
duftry, another. 118 ' | 

their As the Proſpect of Riches made the Romans de- 
World ſrous of ſubduing Sicily, ſo the Conqueſt of Sicily 
ere of made them deſirous to enjoy thoſe Riches which 
r Tres they had acquired. The Peace with the Carthagi- 


vans, after fo bloody a War, inſpired a Spirit of 
latter, WRepoſe, and that Repoſe produced the Reliſh 
d Suc- of Pleaſures. Then it was that the Romans intro- 
reater ; duced the firſt Compoſitions of the Theatre, ad 
te them exerted their firſt Magnificence. They began o 
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have a Curioſity for Shews, and an Affection for 
Pleaſures. | | 

Law-Suits, alcho' they are Diſturbers of Joy, 
began to increale ; every one having Recourſe to 
the Publick Juſtice, as that of private Perſons way 
corrupted. | | | | 

Iutemperance occaſion'd new Diſtempers, and 

Phy ficians were introduced to cure Diſeaſes; from 
which, Continence had ſecured the ancient 
Romans, 
.. Avarice put them upon little Wars, and Weak- 
neſs made them apprehenſive of great ones. If 
Neceflity obliged them to undertake any that was 
conſiderable, it was begun with Reluctancy, and 
they were glad when it was endet. 

They demanded. of the Carthaginians, Money 
which they ow'd not, when they were employ d 
in the Reduction of their own Rebels; But they |? 
uſed all imaginable Precaution, not to break with 
them, when their Affairs were a little mended. | 

Thus ſometimes Injuries, ſometimes other Con- 
ſiderations, always either Spight or Fear, were 
the Cauſe of their Wars: And certainly we may 


ſay, that the Romans knew not how to live, either 


as Friends or Enemies: For they affronted the 
Carthaginians, yet ſuffered them to recover Breath, 
and gave Cauſe enough for a new War, which yet 
of all chings they dreaded molt. 43 
A Conduct ſo uncertain, degenerated into 2 
downright Careleſneſs; and they ſuffer'd the Sa- 
gurtincs to be deſtroyed with fo much Diſgrace, 
that their Ambaſſadors were ſhamefully treated 
for it by the Spaniards and Gauls, after the Ruin 
of that miſerable People. 1 


C2 
0 , 
* 


This Contempt of their neighbouring Nations, 1 
with which they were nettled, awaked them out 
of this Drowſineſs ; and the March of H.nibal 
ing Ha, revived their ancient Vigour. They if 
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made War for ſome time with much Incapacity, 


103 


and a great Courage; afterwards with more Ex- 


perience, and leſs Reſolution, At laſt, the Lofs 
of the Battel of Cannæ, made them retrieve their 


Virtue and Courage; or to ſpeak better, excited 


2 new one, which raiſed 'em above themſelves. 


——_—— * 


ry . 


CHAP. VII 
Of the Second Punick War. 


—— — 


O ſee the Republick in the full Extent of her 

Virtue, we muſt conſider her in the Second 
War of Carthage. She had before more Auſterity; 
after that more Grandeur ; but never ſuch real 
Merit, as in this Period of Time. When ſhe was 
engaged in other Extremities, her Security was 
owing to the Boldneſs, Valour, or Capacity of 
ſome particular Citizen. Perhaps, had it not been 
for Brutus, there would have been no Common- 
Wealth. If Manlius had not defended the Capitol; 
if Camillus had not come to reſcue ir, the Romans, 
who could ſcarcely call themſelves free, would 
have fallen under the Setvitude of the Gali. 

But here the Roman People maintain d the Roman 
People; here the Univerſal Genius of the Nation, 
preſerved the Nation; here good Order, Reſolu- 
tion, and a general Zeal for the Publick Good, 
ſaved Rome when ſhe was ready to fall, by the 
Blunders and undiſcreet Condu of her Generals. 


After the Battel of Came, where any other 


State had yielded to its ill Fortune, there was not 
the leaſt Sign of Weakneſs amongſt the People, 
not a Thought but what tended to the Good of 


the Common-Wealth. All Orders, all Ranks, all 
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Conditions voluntarily exhauſted their Treaſure , | 
the Romans gave up with Pleaſure the moſt valug. 
ble things they poſſeſs'd, and kept with Regret 
what they were obliged to leave themſelves for 
their bare uſe, To retain the leaſt, was a Point 
of Henour, to reſerve the moſt in Houſes, a kind 
of Diſgrace. When they debated about creating 
* — the Youth, who, for the moſt part, 
are prepoſſeſſed in Favour of themſelves, conſult. 
ed with Docility, the Wiſdom of the more Anci. | 7 
ent, to give their Votes with more Diſcretion: 
As they wanted old Soldiers in this Exigence ct] 
State, ſo for the raiſing of new ones they made 
their Slaves free; and theſe Slaves becoming R- 
mans, were animated by the ſame Spirit with their 
Maſters, to defend the ſame Liberty: But behold | 
a Greatneſs of Courage, which ſurpaſſes all other 
Qualities, let em be never ſo noble, It happens 
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no extraordinary Prudenge, are obſerved to tale 
a2 Reſolutions ; and that the moſt intereſted 7} 
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Allies, 


Ppeech 


ity of 
nfidel: 
differet 


Allies, 
ſometimes in an eminent Danger, that Perſons of 


he Sue 
hey at 
or. 


Perſons, contribute largely to the Publick Good, But 
when by taking other Meaſures, they are afraid Wiſdot 
to ruin themſelves with the Publick : But perhaps MWbly 
it never happened before, that People took an NMeaſu 
equal Care of. their Affairs, both Abroad and at Mpreſer\ 
Home, in ſuch prefling Extremities ; and I find ted to 
nothing ſo much to be admired in the Romans, a; Mdeſpaii 
to ſee them ſend Troops into Sicily and Spain, was ac 
with the ſame Care as they did againſt Hannibal. him th 
Overwhelmed with ſo many Loſſes, exhauſted ſuaded 
of Men and Money, they divided their laſt Re- FWnour c 
ſources between the Defence of Rome, and the State, 
Preſervation of their Conqueſts. A People ſo Sener 
magnanimous, thought it as elegible to periſh as 
tq decline ; and to be no more, was looked upon 
5 an indifferent thing, when they gou d no longer © 
be Matters of ters. The' Sel-Preſervaron by |» 
e 


Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


ver advantageous, yet I reckon it among the 


valua- F&hief Pre · eminences of the Romans, that they 
Legret wed their Safety to their Conſtancy, and the 
es for [Greatneſs of their Courage. It was alſo happy 
Point or them, that they changed their Genius ſince 
a kind he War of Pyrrbus; that they had left off that ex- 
eating Fraordinary Diſintereſtedneſs, and that ambitious 


pan, Poverty which I mention d before; otherwiſe 


>nſult- | Nome had not been able to maintain it (elf, 

Anci. | It was neceſſary the Citizens ſhould have Abi- 
on. ity, as well as Zeal, to aſſiſt the Common Wealth. 
Tf ſhe had not been in a Capacity to relieve her 


made Allies, ſhe had been abandoned by them, The 

ng Re Ppeech of the Conſul, who thought to move the 

1 their ity of the Deputies of Capua, did but excite their 

behold ' nfidelity. The Senate, much wiſer, took a quite 

| other | Miifferent Courſe ; ſent Men and Proviſions to the 

2ppens | Allies, who ſtood in want of them; and of all 

ons of | he Succours which they of Naples came to offer, 

0 * Whey accepted nothing but Corn, which they paid 
reſted Vor. | 

Good, But notwithſtanding ſo much Reſolution and 

afraid Wiſdom, the Republick of Rome had unavoida- 
erhaps | Wbly periſh'd, if Carthage had taken any of thoſe 

ok an Meaſures to deſtroy it, which the Romans took to 

ind at Wpreſerve it. Whilſt, on one fide, Thanks were vo- 
I find ted to a Conſul that * had fled, becauſe he did not 

ans, 33 deſpair of the Common- Wealth, victorious Hannibal 
Spain, was accuſed at Carthage. Hanno could not forgive 

ibal. him the Advantages of a War, which he had diſ- 

auſted ſuaded; and as he was more jealous of the Ho- 


Incur of his own Opinion, than the Good of the 
State, and more an Enemy to the Carthaginian 
General, than to the Romans, he omitted nothing 
0 | x | thac 
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* Terentius Varro, who gave the Battel of Cannæ, againſt 


N By fire f bs Golleagne L. Kult Paulus, and ff . 
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» 7 
» 


that might obſtruct the Succeſſes they had a b Wis Inter: 
ſpe& of, or deſtroy thoſe already obtained. Oꝝ ] Ind ever 
would have taken Hanno for an Ally of the Rona Now to | 
People, who looked upon Hannibal as the com] quired 
mon Enemy. When the latter ſent for a neu Nature. 
Supply of Men and Money to maintain the Army He m 
What would he demand, {aid Hanno, if he had loſt th Seve 
Battel? No, no, Gentlemen, either bes an Impifn uch C 
that amuſes us with falſe News, or a Publick Robin, | Weans ti 
that, encriches himſelf with the Spoils of the Roman, | Wit che © 
and the Advantages of the War. This Oppoſitia eamly 
did, at leaſt, retard the Supplies; tho it cod Wed all 
not hinder the Reſolution of ſending them: Au ſuage 
they executed ſlowly, what had been reſolvd p] Whe! 
on with Difficulty. The Supplies being at lai} pain, v 
prepared, it was a long time before they wer} ured; 
ſent away; and then Orders were given to ſto] Whom | 
them in Spain, inſtead of haſtening them into ha What he 
Thus the Recruits arrived very late, and whe} 897975; 
they came to joyn Hannibal, which was a Miracl, i. 
he received them ſickly, and haraſſed, and aft er Ga 
the Seaſon for Action was over. 5 lies, 0! 
This General was almoſt continually deſtitu:: Poldnes 
of Money and Proviſions ; reduced to the Nece. 21our, 
ſity of being eternally ſucceſsful in War; having 4-144 
no Reſource upon any Misfortune ; and a gr ndert 
deal of Perplexity even upon good Succeſs, when The 
he found not wherewith to maintain different auls, 
Nations, who rather followed his Perſon, than auſe, 
depended on the Common-Wealth of Carthage. ) * 
To keep ſo many different People in order, be .; 
added to his natural Severity, an artificial Cruel Picely 
ty ; which made him dreaded by ſome, whill ſar 


His Virtue gain'd him a Veneration from o- 3 
thers. I own, he uſed no great Violence upon |" 1 
his Temper; For being naturally ſomewha t mu 


cruel, he found himſelf in ſuch Circumſtances, tt 
that it was neceſſary for him to be ſo, However py La 


his 


* 


1 Monſieur de St. Evremond. 
| a Pr l is Intereſt was ſometimes the Rule of his Cruelry ; 
l. Ori Ind even enclined him to Clemency : For he knew 
e Rona Wow to be gracious and merciful when his Affairs 
he con} Mequired ; and his Policy ever prevailed over his 


a ne ature. | | 
2 — 4q He made War upon the Romans with all manner 
d ft f Severity, but treated their Confederates with 
Impifr uch Civilicy and | Courteſy ; hoping by this 
Robby eans to deſtroy the firſt abſolutely, and to draw 
Loman; ff the others from their Alliance: A Conduct ex- 
poſitiu Nreamly different from that of Pyrrbus, who reſer- 
t cod Jed all his Civility for the Romans, and his ill 
1: An ſuage for his Allies. is | 
lv'd up When I conſider that Hannibal removed out of 
at li] pain, where he left nothing behind him well ſe- 
y wen Wured ; that he croſs d the Country of the Gauls, 
to fig} Whom he ought to have accounted his Enemies; 
to ka Hat he paſſed the Alps to make War againſt the 
d when! Morn, who had expell'd the Carthaginians out of 
Airacl;, y. When I conſider, that in [:a/y he had nei- 
d after! her Garriſons, Magazines, nor any certain Sup- 
lies, or hopes of Retreat, I am aſtoniſhed at the 
eſtitu: Woldneſs of his Deſign : But when I conſider his 
Necel. WW alour, and his Conduct, I admire nothing but 
having Lnibal, and I eſteem him yet ſuperior to the 
2 grex ndertaking. | | 
„When The French particularly admire the War of the 
ifferent Pauls, both for the Reputation of Cæſar, and be- 
1, than auſe, the Scene of it lying in their own Coun- 


age, ry, it affects them with a. more lively Idea than 
der, be ny: However, to ſpeak impartially, it falls infi- 
Cruel. Mitely ſhore of Hannibals Actions in Traly. Had 
whilt ar found amongſt the Gault, that Union and 
om o. Pravery, which the other did amongſt the Romans, 
e upon Pre had made over them but ſmall Conqueſts; ſor 
1ewhat t muſt be acknowledged, that Eannibal mei with 


tances, er) great Difficulties, without reckoning thoſe 


wever, Ine carried with him. The only Advantage on 
his 


which 
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which he could reaſonably depend, was th 
Goodneſs of his Troops, and his own Perſon 
Ability. 

It is certain, that the Rowans had gain'd jj 
great Superiority over the Carthaginians in the $i. 
cilien War; but Peace having made them disbani 
their Army, they inſenſibly loft their Vigouf; 
whilſt their Adverſaries, who were employ'd in 
Spain and Africk, ſtill kept their Valour in Ut, 
and acquird new Experience. 

Thus Hannibal came with an old Body, to 2 
tack 1zaly; which the Romans were oblig'd to de 
fend with an old Reputation, more than oli} 1 
Troops. As for the Roman Generals, they wen! 
certainly Perſons of great Courage, who thought! 3 
they ſhould injure the Glory of their Common. 
Wealth, if they did not give Battle upon the fi 
Offer of the Enemy. ot 
Hannibal made it his particular Study to knoy! F loriot 
their Genius, and obſerv'd nothing ſo much, à Were \ 
the Humour and Conduct of each Conſul thi When s 
was to oppoſe him. Thus, by provoking the Ham 
fiery Temper of Sempronius, he knew how to dag Hours, 


him to fight, and gain the Battel of Trebia: ITbe Pim, b 
Defeat of Thraſimene was owing to a Stratagem of Pays ſ 
the like nature. as ſo 

Being acquainted with the haughty Spirit of Permit 
Flaminius, he burn d before his Eyes the Villages . Min 
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of his Allies, and ſo critically provok'd his natural? 
Temerity, that the Conſul not only took a Re- 

ſolution to fight, at an unſeaſonable Time, but 
engag'd himſelf in ſome Defilees, where he un- 
happily loſt his Army, together with his Life. 
As Fabius went upon a different Method of act- 
ing, ſo the Conduct of Hannibal was entirely op- 


poſite. | q un, 

After the Battle of Thraffmene, the Roman Peo- Pr - 
ple created a Dictator, and a General of the wy = 
| 1 


I 
v3 
> 1 

3 

be 


: 


Monſieur de St, Evremond, 
he Dictator was Quintus Fabius, a Man wiſe and 
ow, who plac'd the only Hope of Safety in 


, Faution, from which Security may, indeed, reſult. 
2in'd i Fonſidering in what a Poſture their Affairs were, 


ras the! 
*erſony 


the . e thought there was no difference between fight- 
disbanl] Ing, and being beaten ; ſo that he aim d at no- 
Vigouf ung but to give freſh Spirit to the Army; and 
oyd uf he did not entertain the Hopes of Victory, 


thought he ſhould act prudently enough, if 


in Un 
} * - . 
could but contrive to prevent his being over- 


„ to 2 Wome. 

| to de Marcus Minutius was General of the Horſe, a 
zan of} Wan violent, raſh, vain in Diſcourſe, and daring, 
y wen] well upon the ſcore of his Ignorance, as his 
chought Fourage. This Perſon plac'd the Intereſt of the 
"mMmon.| rate in the Reputation of Affairs, and imagin'd 
the ful Wat the Republick could not ſubſiſt, if it did not 


Not out the Diſgrace of paſt Defeats, by ſome 


o knoy Wlorious Action. He was for Grandeur, when 
uch, z' Were was a neceſſity for Prudence; for Glory, 
ſul tha When Safety was in Queſtion. 
ing the Hannibal ſoon found out theſe different Hu- 
to dae ours, not only by the Reports that were made 
; : The Wim, but by his own Obſervations; for many 
gem of Pays ſucceſſively he offer d Battle to Fabius, who 
as fo far from accepting it, that he would not 
pirit of Permit a ſingle Man to ſtir out of his Camp. 
Villages . Minutius, on the contrary, took the artificial 


natural Mravado's of the Enemy, for ſo many Affronts, 
© 2 Re-. Ind made the Dictator paſs for a weak Man, or at 
ne, but Walt for One that was inſenſible of the Diſgrace of 
he un- he Romans. 
is Life. Hennibah being inform'd of theſe Diſcourſes, 
of act · MWndeavour'd to encreaſe the Opinion of Fear and 
ely op- WY <akneſs, which was attributed to Fabius. He 
Purnt, in his view, the fineft Country in ah, in 
an Peo- Prder either to draw him to fight, which he was 
, Horſe, Not able to effect; or, at leaſt, to blemiſh his Re- 
The 
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putation, in which he did not want Succeſs. N 
he begot a Suſpicion, that there was a ſec 
Combination between them, by ſparing his Lank 
with great Care, amidſt the general Deſolation 
the Country. LET 0 
But this is but one part of his Artifices : Whill 
he labour'd to ruin the Reputation of Fabius, wh 
gave him ſome trouble, he omitted nothing 1 
raiſe that of Minutius, in whom he wiſhd c 
Command, or at leaſt a larger Power in the Arm 
Sometimes, he pretended to be afraid of hin 
when he ſhew'd all manner of Contempt for t 
other. Sometimes, after a ſmall Engagement wit 
him, he retir'd firſt, and let him obtain ſom 
trifling Advantage; which advanc'd his Creti 
with the Romans, and ſo prepard him to fall h 
an inconſiderate Confidence. In ſhort, he w 
ſo dextrous in running down the Conduct of th 
Dictator, and in raiſing the Credit of the Gene“ 
ral of the Horſe, that the Command was divide“ 
and the Troops ſhar'd between them, which ws| 
never done before. One would think, that Rm? 


acted by the Advice of her Enemy: For, in truth 


ſo extraordinary a Decree, was the pure effect 
his Contrivance and Deſign. 


Hereupon the Vanity of Minutius had 10 


Bounds : He contemn'd with equal Imprudence 
Fabius and Hannibal, declaring nothing leſs, Than 


that he alone would beat all Foreigners out o 


Italy. He therefore wonld needs form a ſeparats| 
Camp; of which Hannibal was no ſooner ſenſible, 


but he approach'd with his: In fine, not to amuſe 
my ſelf with deſcribing the Particulars of evey 
Action, Minutius was engag d in a Battle, wherein 


he was defeated. . | 
This was the Behaviour of Hannibal, during the 
Dicatorſhip of Fabius, and his Conduct was much 
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Carne. Tis true indeed, there was no neceſſi- 
for ſo politick a Conduct: The Wiſdom of 
ulus, was leſs troubleſom to him than that 
Fabius; and the preſumptuous Ignorance of 


_ | 
The Reader will admire, perhaps, that I have 
elt ſo long upon an Affair, which only ends in 
> Defeat of Minutivs, and that I do but curſori- 
mention that great and famous Battle of Cane : 
t my Deſign is rather to make the Genius of 
Wen known, than to deſcribe that Battle. And as 
Jicious are better pieas d by contemplating Cæ- 
in the War of Petreius and Afranius, than in 
; moſt ſhining Actions; I imagin'd, that we 
pht to conſider Hannibal more curiouſly, in an 
fair which was entirely manag'd by Policy, 
an in that great and fortunate Succeſs, which 
> Imprudence of Terentius gave him without 
ch difficulty. | 
However, it muſt be confeſs'd, That never was 
Battle ſo entirely won ; and that very Day 
d, in a manner, been the Romans laſt, if Han- 
zal had not choſe rather to enjoy the Sweets 
the Victory, than to purſue its Advantages, 
He, who by his Policy made others guilty of 
many Miſtakes, betrays here the Weakneſs of 
uman Nature, and cannot preſerve himſelf 
Im failing. He ſhew'd himſelf invincible in 
2 greateſt Difficulties, but could not reſiſt the 
lurements of his good Fortune; and ſuffer'd 
mſelf to yield to Eaſe, when a little Action 
ould have fix d him in a State of Repoſe for all 
e Remainder of his Life. 
If you enquire into the Reaſon of it; tis be- 
uſe every Thing hath Bounds in Man. Pa- 
ance, Courage, Reſolution wear out at laſt. 


Hannibal 
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Hannibal can fatigue no more, becauſe he I adar 
fatigu'd too much; and his conſummate Vim Ind wh: 
finds it ſelf without Reſource in the midſt of leats. 
| tory. | I in va 
The remembrance of paſt Difficulties, gin apitel; 
him a proſpect of new ones; his Mind, wh hut the 
ought to have been full of Hopes, nay, alma ade | 
Aſſurance; is now taken up with a Fear of ell gr: 
future: He conſiders, when he ſhould be bol hen! 
he conſults, when he ſhould be active; he gi now 
Reaſons for the Romans, when he ought to hay ion, 
put his own Counſels in Execution. ad of: 
As the Faults of great Men have always ſon It is 
Pretences to excuſe them, ſo Hannibal did not ii Henn 
to repreſent to himſelf very ſpecious Reaſons ; #8 ndert 
or Inſtance, © That his Army, tho' Invincible Which 1 
the Field, was yet by no means fit for Siege Pan ch 
That he had no good Infantry, no Engines, W Ther 
Money, no certain Subſiſtence: That by rw Fates, 
ſon of theſe Defeats, he had attack d Spoh¹ẽj, one 
to no purpoſe; after the Succeſs at Thraſimene, v Mut for 
victorious as he was; that a little before dh uraę 
Battle of Cammz, he had been obliged to wr eim 
the Siege of a Town, of no Name or Streng f Spir 
that to beſiege Rome, furniſh'd with every Thi paſs 
was the direct way to loſe the Reputation In t 
had gaind; and to deſtroy an Army, which rumer 
alone made him to be conſider d; that thereſon <Puta 
it was moſt adviſeable, to let the Romans, coop ht 
up within their own Walls, fall inſenſibly d 
themſelves ; and in the mean time to go a 
poſſeſs himſelf of ſome Places near the Ses 
where he might receive Recruits from Cartbg 
with Convenience; and where it would be e, 
ſie to ſettle the moſt conſiderable Power d 
* ral, Theſe were the Reaſons, which _—_ | 
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adapted to the Diſpoſition he found himſelf in, | 
nd which would not have affected him in his firſt 
eats. | | 
In vain did Mabarbal promiſe him to ſup in the 1 
apitol ; his own Reflections, which had nothing of 
d, wii ut the Air of Wiſdom, and his falſe Reaſoning, 
y, alm ade him reject, as unadviſed, a Confidence fo 
ar of U ell grounded. He had purſu'd violent Counſels, 
be bol hen he began a War with the Romans, and he 
he gin now kept back by an unſeaſonable Circumſpe- 
t to hu ion, when he is upon the point of making an 
h | 

It is certain, that Men of too refin'd Policy, 
Hannibal was, are apt to create Dithculties in 


te Virty 
aſt of 1 


es, gin 


ays ſon ; 
d not fa 
zſons ; $ ndertakings, and ſtop themſelves by Obſtacles, 


incible Which proceed more from their own Imagination, 7 
r Siege Wan the Thing it ſelf. | $ 
vines, There is a critical Point in the Declenſion of * 
t by rates, where their Ruin would be unavoidable, 4 
Spolan one knew how eaſie it were to deſtroy them; 9 
mene, 1 Int for want of a clear Foreſight, or a ſufficient 1 
fore h Fourage, Men are content with a little, when AY 
to ri ey might do more; making either the meanneſs 2 
ele F Spirit, or the want of Greatneſs in the Soul, 9 
y Thing Y paſs for Prudence. | a 
tation In theſe Conjunctures, a Man is not the In- 1 4 
y, whic rument of his own Preſervation ; tis his old LU 
thereſn Reputation purely that maintains him in the Ima- 4 
»s, coo I ination of his Enemies, when his real Forces 4 
nſibly gave abandon'd him. | : $ 
go Thus Hannibal repreſents to his View, a Power | 


the Sen hich is no more. He entertains“ a fantaſtical 


1 Cartig Nea of dead Soldiers, and diſſipated Legions, 4s 

1d be ex he were to fight and defeat what he had al- 

ower d Neady defeated. | | 

ch Ham, And certainly the Confuſion was not leſs at 
1 after the Battle of Cannæ, than heretofore 


8 after 
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8 
** 
* 


after the Defeat of * Allie; but inſtead of 2p ſons, wt 
proaching a City whither he would have ſir taſte of 


a general Conſternation, he removes at a diſtang{MWenchante 
from it, as if he had a mind to hearten it, au but an! 
give the Magiſtrates time to repair their Loſi Life. N 
at their leiſure. He was ſo unadvis'd as to attad Convenie 
the Allies, who would have fallen with Rome, ani 


rſt Deli 
maintain'd themſelves by her with more eaſe, tha appear d 


ſhe could have maintain d her ſelf. and mor 
This was the firſt and great Omiſſion of H ſelf to 
nibal, which was alſo the firſt Reſource of the omplac 
mant. When their Conſternation was over, the reeable. 
Courage increas'd, as their Forces grew leſs; when Thus 


hich dit 


as the Carthaginians loſt their Vigour, as their Powy they b 


increas' d. 


Now, if we ſhould enquire into the Cauſe oF There 
all their Misfortunes, there may be aſſign'd tw 80075, 
eſſential ones: The Careleſneſs of Carthage, which bſerv'd, 
ſuffer'd good Succeſſes to fall to nothing, for wu Orders, 0 
of Supplies; and Hannibals precipitate Deſign th Execul 
put an end to his Labours, before he had end te the 
the War. re: l 1 ibal, who 

After he had taſted Repoſe, it was not low imſelf a 
before he was inclin'd to taſte Delights, and m. TD 
was the more eaſily inchanted by them, as an | Meminac 
were altogether unknown to him. E alt War 

A Man that knows how to mix Pleaſures wil ng Th 
Buſineſs, is never intirely poſſeſſed by them ; 7 were 

either quits, or reſumes them at his Will; andi I melte 
the uſe he makes of them, rather finds a Relau ere Wa 
tion of Mind, than a dangerous Charm that mig attle, 
corrupt him. It is not ſo with thoſe auſtere Pe Hanniba 
ſon urage, 

a f a Valor 

: — e ſhame 

* 4 River within three or four Leagues of Rome, WY enſible. | 
which the Romans were defeated by the Gauls, The lu In the 
made themſelves Maſters of the City, but could not force "i very Da 


Capitol, whither part of the Roman Youth retir'd. Set LY 
Decad, I, Book V. 4 
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bons, who, by an alteration of Temper, come to 
WT caſte of Voluptuouſneſs ; They are immediately 


J enchanted with its Sweetneſs, and have nothing 
but an Averſion for the Severities of their palt 


onveniences and Pains; abandons it ſelf to the 
rt Delights that come in its Way: Then what 
#Wppear'd Virtuous, preſents it ſelf with a groſs 
ad moroſe Air; and the Soul, which imagines 
t ſelf to be undeceiv'd of an old Error, has a 
omplacency in its new Affection for Things a- 
Wrecable. 7 
Thus it far'd with Hannibal and his Army, 
hich did not fail to imitate him in Remiſneſs, 
Ws they had all along done it ſo well in Fatigues. 
W There was nothing then but Bathing, Feſtivals, 
mours, and Paſſions; Diſcipline was no longer 
bſervd, either by him that ought to have given 
Orders, or by thoſe that ſhould have put them 
Execution. When there was a neceſſity to go 
Into the Field, Glory and Intereſt excited Hin- 
e who re- aſſum'd his former Vigour, and found 
Wimſelf again; but he found no more the ſame 
my. There was nothing elſe but Softneſs and 
ffeminacy: If they were forc'd to undergo the 


7 YJ Wealt Want, they regretted the Plenty of Capua. 
„ uit heir Thoughts ran upon their Miſtreſſes, when 
m : ey were to meet the Enemy; they languiſh'd 
and; Ind melted with the Tenderneſs of Love, when 


ere was need of Action and Fierceneſs for 


R cla1i 

t mig battle. a7 
ire be . Hannibal omitted nothing that might excite theit 
ſox Courage, ſometimes by reviving the remembrance 


We = Valour which they had loſt ; ſometimes by 
4 =? of Reproaches, of which they were in- 
NINDIC, | 


me nt 1 | g ; . . 0 | » » 
The ln In the mean while, the Roman Generals became 
fret Wy Day more skilful and experisnc'd : The 


" 


8 2 Legions 


Life. Nature, in them, being wearied with In- 
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Legions gain'd daily Advantages over effeminat, 


Troops; and there, came from Carthage, no Sup. 
plies ſufficient to give freſh Spirit to ſo languiſſ. opt Pry 
ing an Army, But the more Reſolution Hanni cn 


found amongſt the Enemies, the leſs Aſſiſtanc 
he receiv'd from his own Men, and the more he 


was oblig'd to depend upon himſelf, It is no 


credible with what Valour he maintain'd himſedl 
in Italy, which the Romans could not make hin 
quit, till they forc'd the Carthaginians to re: ci 
him. The latter being defeated, and driven ou 
of Spain, beaten and undone in Africk, had n 
courſe to Hannibal for their laſt Refuge. 


Submiſſion, that the meaneſt Citizen could han 


done: And he was no ſooner arriv'd, but he fou 
Affairs in a deſperate Poſture. 1 
Scipio, who had beheld the Calamities of li 

Republick, under unfortunate Generals, now com 
manded the Forces of it in a proſperous Conde 


tion, which was purely owing to himſelf. 


As for Hannibal, he had nothing but the Re | 


membrance of his good Fortune, which he hal 


ill uſed ; but, however, he was not in the led 
wanting to ſupport the bad. The former, whol: 
natural Confidence was ſtill buoy'd up by the prev 
ſent fortunate Poſture of his Affairs, was at thy 
Head of an Army, which doubted not of Victor 
The latter increas'd his natural Diſtruſt, by tie 
miſerable Condition he ſaw his Country reduc“ 
to, and by the ill Opinion he had of his Sch 


one's Thoughts were intent upon Battle. 


On the Day it was fought, Hannibal ſurpaki , ry 


himſelf, whether by taking all Advantages, di whom | 


poling his Army, or giving Orders in the Fig 
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iid but at length the Genius of Rome prevailed over 
61, chat of Carthage, and the Defeat of the Carthagini- 
gui. „yielded the Empire of the World for ever to 
coach ue Romans. 


ſtan 


As for the General, he was admir'd by Scipio, 
ho in the midſt of his Glory, ſeem'd to envy* 


Sc Capacity of the Vanquiſhed ; and the Van- 


nuiſhed, whoſe Humour was far enough from 
ain Oſtentation, thought he had always ſome 


Superiority in the Science of War: For, diſcour- 
Wing one Day with Scipio, concerning the Great 


enerals, he placed Alexander the firſt, Pyrrhas the 


Wecond, and Himſelf the third; to which Scipio 


oldly, And if you had conquered me, ſaid he, in 
what Rank would you have placed your ſelf ? The firſt 


al, replied Hannibal. 


"Tis certain, that his Skill in War was admira- 
ble, and thoſe Illuſtrious Conquerors, who have 
eft ſo great a Name to Poſterity, came not near 
im for Induſtry, both in bringing together, and 
1.ntaining Armies. 

Alexander paſſed into Afiz with Macedonians who 


and Proviſions, the Battles he gain'd ſoon fur- 
niſh'd him with Plenty of All: A City taken or 
lurrendred, gave him the Treaſures of Darius, 

ho became neceſſitous in his own Country, in 


Scipio, whom I mentioned before, made War 
In Spain and Africk, with thoſe very Legions which 
the Republick hoth levied and maintain d. 

Ceſar had the ſame Advantages towards the 


As for our Hannibal, to a little Body of Cartha- 
ginians, he joined ſeveral Nations, which he kept 
together meerly. by his own Intereſt, and by 


Fig whom he made himſelf obey'd, though he la- 


8 3 boured 
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boured under a continual want of Proviſions and 
Money. What's yet more extraordinary, Vide. 
ries made him not the eaſier, and he was almof 
as much ſtraitned after che gaining of them, 2 


he was before. But if he had Talents which 
the others had not, ſo was he guilty of a Faul 
which, in all probability, they would not han 
committed. 

Alexander was ſo far from leaving Things done 
by halves, that he always went farther, eve 
when they were compleated. He was not fati. 
fied with ſubduing the great Bmpire of Darius, t 
the very leaſt Province ; his Ambition carried hin 
to the Indies, when he might have reconcile, 
(what ſeldom happens) his Glory and Repok; 
and have enjoy'd his Conqueſts in Peace. 

Scigio did not think of Eaſe, before he hal 


reduced Carthage, and eſtabliſhed the Roman A 
fairs of Africk. And one of the great Commen|} 
darions which is given to Ceſar, is, That l 


thought nothing was done, while there remained ay 
Thing to do. | 


| 
Ni} actum reputans, ſquid ſupereſſet agendum. 
Lucan. Pharſal. Lib. Il 
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As often as I reflect upon this Miſcarriage oi} 
Hannibal, | cannot forbear thinking, that Men do 
not ſuffictently conſider, of how vaſt Importance 


2 good Refolution is in great Affairs. 
The marching immediately to Rome, after th: 
Battle of Cannæ, draws after it the Deſtruction 0 


that City, and the Grandeur of Carthage ; Tit 


not marching thither is, in time, attended wid 


the Ruin of the Carthaginians, and the Univer } 


ſa! Empire of the Romans. 
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State, I (aw by a happy Change, a * contrary 
Pne taken the ſame Day, which proved its Secu- 
iy: But it gave leſs Reputation to the Author of 


good Advice, than the Defeat of Five Hun- 


red Horſe, or the taking an inconſiderable City 
ould have done. Theſe laſt Events ſtrike the 
yes or Imagination of all the World : But Judg- 
ent is hardly admir'd by any, becauſe tis known 
Put by Reflections, which few People are able to 
Wake. Let's return to Hannibal. 

If the Trade of War, as glittering a Figure as 
Wt makes, merited only our Regard, I don't ſee 
Wne of the Ancients, who can reaſonably be pre- 


Wecr'd to him: But it does not follow, that he 


hat knows it beſt, is neceſſarily the greateſt Man. 
uſtice, Magnanimity, Greatneſs of Soul, a diſ- 
Intereſted Integrity, and an Univerſal Capacity, 
ake up the better part of thoſe Great Men. 
To know barely how to ſlaughter Men; to be 

better skill'd than others in laying Waſte Human 
Pociety, and deſtroying Nature, is to excel in a 
Fery fatal Science. | s 

The Application of this Science ought to be 


Huſt, or at leaſt honourable ; it ſhould turn, if 


Poſſible, to the Good of thoſe whom it has ſub- 


Wdu'd ; but always to the Intereſt of one's Coun- 
ry, or the neceſſity of a private Advantage. 


S 4 When 


* The French Court being at Pontoiſe, (in 1652.) and Car- 
ainal Mazarin, conſidering that the Prince of Conde was not 
ar of; That Fuenfaldagne advanc'd with 25000 Men, and 
the Duke of Lorrain with 12000. reſolv'd to cauſe the King 


Wo retire into Burgundy, not thinking him ſafe in Paris. The 


Prince of Turenne was not then in Council; but being in- 
orm'd of this Reſolution, he immediately rebair'd thit her, and 


never enter it again; and that they ought either to van- 
290 * die: Which oblig'd the Council to alter their Reſo- 
uon. 
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When it is govern'd by a capricious Humous if 
and ſubſervient to Irregularity and Fury; whey 
its End is to oppreſs the World, then that Gloy ih 
which is aſcrib'd to it, ſhould be taken away 
_ it ought to be as Ignominious as it is vl 5 the G 
U | 
N Now 'tis certain, that Hannibal had but fen, Eng 0 
Virtues, and many Vices ; Infidelity, Covetoul. 


neſs, a Cruelty oitentimes neceſſary, but alway PO 
natural, were the chief Ingredients of his Con | lon 
poſition. nown til 
\. Beſides, People judge, for the moſt part, H Not bu 
the Succeſs, whatever is the Opinion of the wise efore. | 
ſort : For ler a Man ſhew all the good Contdulfkavourd 
that is poſfivle, if the Event does not anſwer, il Wierd Wi 
Fortune paſles for a Fault, and is juſtified but bed on 
a very few Perſons. "SW earding 
Thus for Inſtance, that Hannibal made WI ind Fr 
better than the Romans, and was undone by tea Lice! 
ill Management of his own Republick ; where sion. 
the Romans became victorious by the good Orde But Me 
of theirs, is a Conſideration which falls no om the | 
wichin the reach of many People. Bnt that Which we 
was defeared by Scipio, and that the Ruin d this tin 
Carthage was the Conſequence of his Defeat, i Ine grow 
a Thing fully known, and 'tis from hence chal re- aſſus 
the Univerſal Opinion of all Nations has ben imſelf, * 
form' d. f his ow! 
3 As the 
aſion of 
People tc 
5 Piſguſt © 
"Foubleſo! 
articular 
_ 
; dr the Pi 
CH al = the W 


d Virty 


Monſieur de St. Evremond. 
Mour, 3 == | 
When | | 
away, * 


s Uf the Oenius of the Romans, towards the 
« End of the Second War of Carthage. 
eto 
alway 
Con 


PON the Concluſion of ſo great and fo 
long a War, there aroſe a certain Spirit un- 
non till chen in the Common- Wealth. 
rt, Not but that there had been frequent Seditions 
> wiſh Wefore. For the Senate had more than once en- 
ondud eavour'd to oppreſs the People; and the People 
ver, il fferd Violence to the Senate: But ſtill Men 
but bi ted on theſe Occaſions by a publick Principle, 
SK earding the Power of one as a Tyranny, which 
e War ind Freedom; and the Liberty of the other, 
dy the 
heren ion. 
Orde But Men now began to ſeparate their private 
Is no 
hat h hich were thought ſo agreeable before, ſeem'd 
uin d this time to be troubleſome Chains; and every 
feat, i Ine growing uneaſie under the Laws, had aqnind 


e tha re- aſſume his Primitive Right of diſpoſing of 


s been imſelf, and in this Choice to follow the Motions 
F his own Will, | 
As the Diſguſt of Subjection had been the oc- 
ion of turning out the Kings, and diſpoſed the 
eople to the Eſtabliſnment of Liberty, ſo the 
*Wiſguſt of the ſame Liberty, which they found 
"Foubleſom to maintain, diſpos'd their Minds to 
F="ticular Dependencies. Dok 
Thbeir Love for their Country, and their Zeal 
494 r the Publick Good, were exhauſted in the ſtreſs 
LA! che War againſt Hannibal, where the Affection 
d Virtue of the Citizens went beyond the Ex- 
| | pectation 


© 
is = . 
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om the publick Intereſt : The Bonds of Society, 
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a Licentiouſneſs which would end in Con- 
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Miſcellaneous Works of _ 
pectation of the Republick. Men h 
Blood and Treaſure for the Pablck, won i bs Vn 
y=r in a Capacity to give any Recompence f $uucef 
Private Men. The Severities even of the Sena Succeſl 
had increas'd that of the Laws on ſome Occaſin Wy crown 2 
and the Rigour which had been uſed towards t . 
Priſoners that were taken at the Battel of Cam „ 
affected every Body very ſenſibly; but People 192 
fered it patiently, at a time when they thouy is no. 
it was their common Intereſt to endure all thing 1 
So ſoon as they had leſs to fear, they thought i ople, w 
Neceſſity of ſuffering was at an end; and er: | of ch 
one having exhauſted their Stock of Docility a publick 
Patience, before the Concluſion of their Mist Pult 
fortunes, they bore with Relutancy, what th : prefe: 
imagin'd was impoſed upon them without Nec Ap 
by the fole Pleaſure of the Magiſtrates. TT for 8 
Aas thus that the firſt Diſguſts were form 3 
from whence it came to paſs, that Men left il iſtine 8. 
Republick, to cultivate their own private Inter d Gen 
_ * 1 in Society, and chi * 
ngit themielves en 
er A — — 8 uch Perſons, as moſt defer, 5 X 
In this Diſpoſition of Mind, Scipio hops; 
himſelf co the Romans, with all the 8 q 7 Fo 
7 . 


may gain the Eſteem and Favour of Men. 7 
was nobly deſcended, and in him one wi T "ho 
equal Luſtre the Goodneſs and Charms of an * oh 
cellent Natural Difpoſition. He had an admin . A 
Greatneſs and Courage; and a ſweet, affable, = | 1 10 
bene ficent Temper; he was vehement and ea . * H 
eſt to inſpire his Reſolution and Confidence q % abl | 
Publick ; polite and agreeable in private Con? 4% 
ſation, for the moſt refined Pleaſure of Frien * 
ſhip ; his Soul was lofty, but Serene ; more ſe 
ſible of Glory than ambitious of Power. i 
ſought leſs to diſtinguiſh himſelf by Authority, 
tae Splendor of Fortune, than by the Difficulty Ps. 
. I | in t he H 


0 
be 
z i 


o 


=. Monſieur de St. Evremond. [ 


4 


nt tha bis Undertakings, and the Merit of his Acti- 


ch . Add to ſo many things, that in him, hap- 

ence wt Succeſſes always anſwered high Deſigns ; and 

Sena crown all, he had poſſeſs'd the People with an 

4. Pinion, That he ſet about nothing without the Ad- 
8 U 


e, and never acted without the Aſſiſtance of the 


Cam 1, f 

ople Iris no Wonder, that ſuch a Man as I have 

199 e deſcribed, ſhould attract the Affections of the 
c In} 


ople, which they were ready enough to give 


ught i n of chemſelves, and diſengage many from a 
d erp publick, for which they had already entertain'd 
lity f iſguſt. Thus the Will of a Perſon ſo virtuous, 
Misa preferr d to Laws, which perhaps were not 
dat d gequitable. | 
Neceſiſ As for Scipio, he uſed all the engaging Ways of 
FEÞmanity and A; and laying aſide the 
form| Wiſtine Severity of Diſcipline, he commanded 
| left 12 ch Gentlened, Troops that obey'd him with 


Inter“ 
nd cha 
defer 


fection. I * kurw very well that ſome Seditions 
t happen'd in his Camp are aſcrib d to his Eaſmeſs : 
, if I dare adventure to ſay it, tas a Misfortune 
oft neceſſary at that time. Twas a new Spirit in 
Republick, which was prejudicial to the Govern- 
t; yet, without this Spirit, the Commonwealth 
uid have been ruin d, and Scipio alone was capable 
inſpire it. 'Twas not ſufficient to maintain Order 


rreſen 
itiest 
en. 

ne W 


f an Wong the Citizens, according to the Genius of their an- 
dmir : Legiſlators ; there was alſo need of that of a Heroe 
1 / ſevere Virtues, to animate deſponding Soldiers 
nd ea 


int Hannibal, and give them the Confidence of 


dence + ng able to overcome. The Affairs of Rome were 
Conwy deſperate, that nothing leſs than Heroical Qualities, 
Frien | and 

ore {1 

ver. — 

ority, 


f 51, Paſſage, and another 1 will be found a little lower, 
ifficuls þ in ltallek, are extracted out of a Manuſcript which was 
nne Hands of Mr, Waller, 

2 . , 3 4 , 


x 
be 
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and the Opinion of Divine Aſſiſtance, could have x a 


ved them. | Scipio, W 


„ The Cinfor, 


an — 


— 
LI 


"Tis certain that never had any Roman Generif ppt 
ſhewn ſo great a Capacity, nor managed Aﬀea ood ; 
| ſo well; never were Legions ſo zealous to beh. 12 
themſelves gallantly, and never was Comm 1 * 
Wealth ſo well ſerved, tho' by, a Principle, WE F heels 
ferent from that of the Common- Wealth. 6 * 
Fabius and Cato, were ſenſible of this EH * yo: 
and omitted nothing to hinder the ill Effect; i 4 
it. But in truth, they mixed the Sournels of th 0. y 1 
Paſſions with it; and the Envy they bore to ti * ad 

; Great Man, had as great a Share in their Opp 1 indes 

ſu ions, as their Jealouſie of Liberty. to 

That which is extraordinary, the Corrupter Ls the 
main'd a good Man amongſt thoſe whom he c 1 / 
rupted, and acted more nobly than thoſe who. "np 
poſed the Corruption. And, indeed, he made d the | 

things ſubſervient to the Advantage of the Cop 1 
mon-Wealth, from which he had brought q ant 
others; and was only guilty of ſerving it with at a D 
fame Qualities, with which he might have ruin di Inerat 
75 I own indeed, that by the Maxims of ſo jeauſ (lf th, 
| 2 Government, ſome Alarm might be reaſonalh WM; 

[ taken. | Nets Don = 
* A Soul fo elevated, is thought incapable of n Fee 
. deration; a Deſire of Glory ſo paſſionate, is hal rc $70 
* ly to be diſtinguiſh'd from Ambition, which mea altes 
i us aſpire to Power. A Confidence fo uncommi r conqu 
9 is not remote from extraordinary Undertaking and wn 
bu n In a word, the Virtues of Heroes are ſuſped i comma 
1 among Citizens; nay, I dare affirm, that his pill their Pa 
1 tending a Commerce with the Gods, which vl poſe of 
1 advantageous to Legiſlators for the Foundation i Are 
. 0 a State, ſeem'd, in a private Perſon of dangei Heateſt. f 
3 Conſequence to an eſtabliſſ d Common- Wealth nnuated 
| I | Sol 1 ſerving 
1 ——eient R. 
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Scipio, was therefore unhappy, in affording Ap- 

Farances contrary to his Intentions ; which ſer- 

das a Pretence for the Malice of his Rivals, and 

a Ground for the Precaution of alarm'd Per- 

= - 2 

Hereupon a Man of Integrity is firſt ſuſpected, 

d a little after an Innocent accuſed: He was 
le to anſwer and juſtify himſelf ; but, if the Ex- 

Wcflion may be allowed me, there is an Heroick 

nocence as well as Courage. Thus he neglect- 


Ve tetyy 


Genen 
Affi 
| behalf 
"MM 
le, dig 


15 EI 
feds 


oy the common Forms, which innocent Perſons 

| [ : 4 Ds - 
ordinar Stamp are oblie'd to ſubmit to: 

3 Opp the * P = 1 0 3 


d inſtead of anſwering his Accuſers, he caus d 

anks to be return'd to the Gods for his Victories, 

en they demanded of him an Account of his 

tions, All the People follow'd him to the 

itol, to the Shame of thoſe that proſecuted him: | 
d the betcer to juſtify the Sincerity of his De- by 
ns, and the Pureneſs of his Virtue, he facrificed 

| Kelentments to the Publick, chuſing rather to 

e at a Diſtance from Rome, by compiying with 

Wc Ingratitude of ſome Citizens, than to make f 
elf the Maſter of it, by an unjuſt Uſurpation. 

many Noble Qualicies oblig'd Livy to pitch 

Won that great Man for his Heroe, and to allow 


ptert: 
ne 0 
who 01 
made 
E Con = 
ught 
With ti 
uin di 
) jealo 
ona 


joy na nice Preference to the reſt of the Romans. 

3 If other Generals gain d more Battels, and re- 

* cd more Cities, yet they did not defeat Hannibal, . 
akine r conquer Carthage: If they knew how to com- | 
We 5 Ind others as well as he, they knew not how 4 
of 4 command themſelves, and be equally Maſters 4 
; * heir Paſſions in the Hurry of Buſineſs, and the 5 
3 poſe of a private Life. 1 


I leave it undetermin'd whether he was the 


1 
— 1 
1 ; 


cient Romans, but culcivated and poliſhed ; and 
8 the 


AN eateſt, but, if I dare affirm what Livy hath but I 
* „ inuated, take him altogether, he was the moft N 
eering Perſon. He had the Virtue of the % 
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the Knowledge and Capacity of the laſt, witli The R. 


any Mixture of Corruption. * 
en it is to be acknowledged, that if her 

Actions were more advantageous to the Comm ge; and 

| Wealth, than his Virtues. The Roman Penn as li. 
tad too deep a Senſe of his excellent Qualit a; for : 

and applied themſelves ſo particularly to him, Mr his P 


they ſacrific'd their Duty to the Publick, in folly 
ing the private Suggeſtions of their Will. 

The Humanity of Scipio, did in Time, prody 
unhappy Effects, for it taught the Generals Md at 2, 
to make themſelves belov'd : And as tis natuſ N Ppeared 
for all Things to degenerate, an agreeable G urable 5 
mand was — by an unworthy Compi This 5. 
ance ; and when Virtues were wanting to proc irit. er 
Eſteem and Friendſhip, they employed all i the Pe: 
Methods of Bribery and Corruption. Theſe nich the 
the miſerable Effects of this particular Geri ¶duſtry 
which was Noble and Glorious in its beginn r the L, 
but did afterwards produce the Ambitious and i crifice o 


t deſirir 
e Allure 
mſelf te 


Covetous ; the Gorrupters, and the Corrupted ¶fety; b 

I may add, That had it not been for the attralinffeater Ir 
Charm of Scipio Virtues, the fierce and untratable Wi aſfion, v 
rit of Equality that ſway d the Old Romans, bad rely cur 


ſifted a long time: A Citizen would have made leſt. i 
plication to another; and this Application would 
have produc d an inſenſible Dependance, which tend: 
the Ruin of Liberty; But then again, had it not 
| for the Allurements of thoſe very Virtues, the Rom 
would never have recover d the Deſpondency into with 
the Fear of Hannibal bad caſt em; And the ſame Ms 
who afterwards became Maſters of the World, wt 
9 have been ſubject to the Carthaginians. 
This, at leaſt, may be ſaid in behalf of the D 
guſts which the Romans had for the Republic 
that if the People diſengag d themſelves from ut 
Love of the Laws, they only did it to ſettle ti 
Affections on virtuous Perſons 4 


To this 
bal, and 
Antioch; 
| the Gr. 
lat it w 
tal to th 
At leng 
lich this, 
blick, 
en of 
folv'd tc 
dur bega 
meer V: 
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Withoy ; The Romans came to that paſs, that they conſi- 


that |; 


mim 
P CO 


| acors, which ought not to be a Rule to their 
Wc; and the Sentiments of Scipio were look d 
Won as living and animated Laws. 


ualitn 8 As for Scipio, he turn'd all the Regard they had 
im, Mr his Perſon, to the Service of the Publick ; 
follaf t deſiring to ſoften the Auſterity of Duty, by 

De Allurement of Glory, he, perhaps, ſuffer'd 
prodi I mſelf to be carried a little too far in this Point; 


als l d at Rome particularly, where the Citizens had 
natuf peared Criminal, when they attracted too fa- 


rd their Laws, as the Sentiments of old Legi- 
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e M urable an Eſtem. N 
omp a This new Genius which ſucceeded the Publick 
proc pirit, encourag'd the Romans for a long while 
all iche Performance of Great and Noble Actions, 
eſe un hich they atchiev'd with a generous Vigour and 
GenipWduſtry, ro which they were Strangers before: 
ginn r the Love of our Country makes us, indeed, 
and Wcrifice our Fortunes, and even our Lives for its 
uptel. Wfery ; but Ambition and Deſire of Glory are 
der eater Incentives to our Induſtry, than that firſt 
Table 


mon, which is always virtuous and noble, but 
bad rely cunning and ingenious. 

e le. To this Genius was owing the Defeat of Han- 
vo, and the Ruin of Carthage; the Humbling 


tend Antiochus, and the Conqueſt or Subjection of 
t not che Greeks : So that we may ſay with Reaſon, 
Rom at it was advantageous to the Grandeur, but 
to wal to the Liberty of the Common- Wealth. 

ame 


At length, they were as much out of Humour 


4, wich this, as they were with the Love of the Re- 
ns. blick. That Eſteem, that noble Inclination of 
the U. en of Virtue, ſeem'd ridiculous to thoſe that 
> public r ſol wd to conſider nothing but themſelves. Ho- 
_ dur began to be accounted a Chimera; Glory, 
tie cha 


meer Vanity; and every one baſely purſu d his 
n private Intereſt, whereby he thought he 
* lewd his good Senſe and Judgment. Now 
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Reſpects. 
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Now the Genius of Self-Intereſt, which ſul 


ceeded that of Honour, acted differently among 


the Romans, according to the Diverſity of Ten 


rs. 


Thoſe that poſſeſſed a true Greatneſs of Min 


ſtrove to acquire Power; mean Souls contents 
themſelves by heaping up Riches, all manner 


ways. 

1 Men do not fall, of a ſudden, into an ab 
Jute Corruption, there was a gentle fliding fra 
Honour to Intereſt, where both one and tooth 
ſubſiſted in the Republick, but with differa 
There was Honour preſerv'd in ſon 
particular Actions, and nothing but Infamy i 
others. | 


A general Corruption crept at Rome, in Affi 
that related to the Citizens. Integrity becan 


every Day more rare; Juſtice was in a mann 
baniſh'd ; the Deſire of growing Rich, was ti 


predominant Paſſion; and conſiderable Perla 
applied their Induſtry to the making themſelq 
Maſters of what did not belong to them. Il 


ſtill there was a Face of Dignity kept up, int 


lation to Strangers; and the moſt depraved j 
ealous of the Glory lf 


Home, -ſhew'd themſelves j 
the Roman Name Abroad. 


Nothing was more unjuſt than the Judgment 
the Senators; nothing ſo ſordid as their Avaric 
yet at the ſame time the Senate religiouſly pri 


ſerv'd their Dignity ; and never were they mo 


zealous to hinder the Majeſty of the Roman Peopf 


from being violated. c 4 
This Senate, in other things ſo much abaj 
don'd to Intereſt, and fo corrupted, together wi 


the reſt of the Citizens, voted with the ſame hi 


Spirit as Scipio could have had, when they wey 


to deal with an Enemy. In the time of a grel 
Corruption, they could not bear the hy i 
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Treaty that Mancinus ſtruck up with the Numan- 
rang; and that miſerable Conſul was oblig'd to go 
Ten nd deliver up himſelf into their Hands, with all 
anner of Diſgrace. Gracchus, who had a Share 
Min the Peace, as being Quæſtor in the Army of 
tene Lncinus, in vain endeavour'd to ſupport him; 
ner (is Credit was of no Service; and his Eloquence 
ploy'd to no purpoſe. 

1 abl As there happen'd through Gracchus, one of the 
J fro oft important Turns of the Common- Wealth, 
tothe 


fferer 


1 {on 
my it 


h ſug . 


at afterwards diſturb'd it, it will not be amiſs to 
ve his Character. | 
He was a Perſon very conſiderable for his Birth, 
e Advantages of his Body, and the Qualities of 
Affi s Mind; of a Genius oppoſite to that of Great 
becau %, from whom his Mother Cornelia was de- 
nanne ended; more ambitious of Power, than anima- 
As i by a Deſire of Glory, unleſs it were that of 
perſa oquence, which was neceſſary at Rome, to gain 
mſelu redit, and wake one's ſelf popular. He had a 
a, Neat and lofty Soul; but fitter to embrace new, 
„ini revive antiquated Things, than ſolidly to pur- 
ved e thoſe already eſtabliſh'd. His Integrity made 
dor) m ſcorn all Thoughts of Money, in regard to 
Inſelf; tho' when he advanc'd the Intereſt of 


ment hers, tis certain, he always did it with ſome 
Lraria gn. However, the Love of Virtue was na- 
fly pil = .. tural 
ey mol ; . 


_ * 


; Peopi 


The Conſul, C. Hoſtilius Mancinus, having been ſeveral 
es defented by the Numantines, ſuffer'd himſelf to be coop: 
in his Camp, with an Army of Thirty Thouſand Men, which 
could not otherwiſe ſave, than by making a Treaty with 
Enemy, whereby his Soldiers were oblig d to deliver up all 
ir Arms At which the Senate were ſo incens'd, That they 
t back Mancinus, bound Hand and Foot to the Numantines, 
t they might uſe him as they thought fit ; but the Numan- 
$ would not receive hlm, See Florus's Abridgment of Livy, 
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d, perhaps, the Riſe of all thoſe Commotions 


130 


unfair Methods, robb'd the Commons of tit 
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tural enough to him, and the Hatred of Vice y 


| ut ente 
much more. He had a Compaſſion for the Of 


ffered 


preſſed; but more Animoſity againſt the Opp ere re: 
ſors: So that his Paſſion prevailing over his M ypected, 
tue, he inſenſibly abhorr'd the Perſons, more om this 
the Crimes. [ thou; 
Several great Qualities made him admired WWr-cchus, 
mongſt the Romans; tho', at the ſame time, Het viole 
was not Maſter of one in a juft Degree. ommon 
Engagements carried him farther than he tho We ma 
at firſt ; his Reſolution turn d into a ſort of rrupt, 
ſtinate Stiffneſs, and thoſe Virtues which mi intaini 
have been uſeful to the Republick, became ur Idea 
many advantageous Talents for Faction. 2 Perf; 
In my Opinion, there is neither Niceneſs Holly tc 
Moderation in the Judgments that have n co re 
tranſmitted to us concerning him. Thoſe Hen. 


have embrac'd the Party of the Senate, have 
preſented him as,a hot furious Man ; and 
Partiſans of the People, as a true Protector of 
berty: Now it ſeems to me, that his Deſigns, 
the main, were honeſt, and that he naturally 


ted all manner of Injuſtice; but Oppoſition ff A D 
theſe good Intentions into a Ferment and Diſord 
Contradiction having incens'd him againſt th Monſieur 
that cppoſed him, he purſi'd by a Spirit of AN? ba vin 
Qion, what he had begun with a Principle 1665, 
Virtue. This, in my Opinion, was the true end Mr. 
nius of Cracchas, who ſtirr'd up the People agu 1670, he 
the Senate. Let's now conſider, what Diſpoſiti rt Plague 
the People were in. es W/ 

After having done great Services to the Sti VIEmo! 
the People found themſelves expoſed to the U . 
preſſion of the Rich; and particularly to that em, VIZ 


the Senators, who by their Authority, or ot 


{mall Poſſeſſions. Thus continual Injuries 
alienated the Hearts of the Multitude, but m 


Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


7 Wut entertaining, as yet, any ill Intentions, they 


ffered this Tyranny with Grief ; and as they 
ere really more miſerable than ſeditious, they 


Wxpeded, rather than ſought after a Deliverance 
om this unfortunate Condition. 1 


- 


thought it neceſſary, to deſcribe the Senate, 


Wracchus, and the People, before I enter'd upon 


at violent Agitation, which afterwards ſhook the 


Wommon- Wealth. 


have 
and 
or of 


ſigns, 
irally 


it ion 


Diſorch 
nſt ta; 


it of 
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We may, therefore, imagine the Senate unjuſt, 
rrupt, but concealing the Infamy at Home, by 
aintaining their Affairs with Dignity abroad. 
ur Idea of Gracobus, will repreſent him to us, 
a Perſon that had great Talents, but fitter 


Wholly to ruin a corrupted Common- Wealth, 


an to reſtore it to its Purity by a wiſe Refor- 


ofe ion. As for the People, they were not diſaf- 


ted, but could not tell how to bear their Mi- 
y, nor how to employ themſelves after the Loſs 
their Poſſeſſions. p 


ADVERTISEMENT.” 


Monſieur de St. Evremond, as was mention'd in his 
e, having reſolv d to go over into Holland in the 
r 1665, left his Papers in the Cuſtody of his good 
end Mr, Waller; but upon his return to London, 
1670, he found, that the ſame were loſt during the 
at Plague; and, among the reſt, the Seven following 


ers, which could never be recover d; and Mr. de 


Evremond would not take the Trouble to write them 
again: So that we have only the Summary Titles 
bem, viz. 
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CHAP M- 


The Genius of the Roman People, wia 
ugurtha poſſeſſed himſelf of the Kin 
dom of Numidia, Sordid Intereſt jy 
dominant, as to their Af airs Abrou 
as it had been long before at Home. 1 
infamous Character of thoſe Perf, 
who were firſt employ'd in this Aff 

The Temper of Scaurus, nj 
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CHAP. X., 


8551 


War manag'd by Metellus. His Charati 
and that of Jugurtha. The Pride «yl 
Haugbrineſs of the Nobility. ; 


6 
* 


CHAP. XI. 


m 
The Genius of the People, and the 
rit of Faction againſt the Senate. If 
People [uperior to the Senate; their If 
Fentjouſueſs, 12 


— — 


ik wt. 4 — 


A % % : © 
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en p. XII. 


* Character of Sylla, who retrieves the 


Authority of the Senate, and oppreſſes 


the People. Something of Pom mpey and 
dertorius. 


C H A P. XIII. 


The State of Rome, and the Genius of 


the Romans at the time of Catiline's 
Conſpiracy. His Character, together with 
that of Clodius. The Baniſbmeut of 
Cicero, and his Character. 


— 


C HA P. XIV. 


e State of Rome, when the Government 


vas divided between Pompey, Czlar, 
aaa Craſſus. 
0 7 4 
the 1 | 
7 CH AP. XV. 
e Motives of the Civil War between 


—— 4 


Pompey and Czar. Their Character. 
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How the Senate was affected to Pom 
pey, and the People to Cæſar. ThMekrors, th 
Sent iments of the former, concerning m illing co 
Republict. His Power eſtabliſhed, aff pa y 
the Expence of x the Publick Libery, at was 
Czſar's politick and gradual Steps tk 


ſie Subn 
: uſed the 
wards abſolute Sway. 


he wou 
m in ſpi 
rn d hin 
r when 
t prove 
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CHAP. XVI. 


| 2 d that tl 
Of Auguſtus ; his Government; and li * 
; Genius. | Auguſtn 
| 1 = Je was c 
1 Will not meddle with the Beginnings of ti nd Me: 
Life of Auguſtus, which were too tragical; es We 
only intend to conſider him after his Acceſſion cceſsful 
the Empire: And, in my Opinion, never d Incſs of 
Government deſerve more particular Obſervation s of tk 
than his. | rm then 
After the Tyranny of the Triumvirate, and em. 
Deſolation occaſion d by the Civil War, he »M One of 
ſolv'd, at length, to govern by Reaſon, a Peopil ake the 
ſubjected by Force; and being diſguſted wi ent, ane 
Violence, which, perhaps, the Neceſſity of ſenſible 
Affairs had forc'd upon him; He knew how 4. migh 
eſtabliſh a happy Subjection, farther diſtant fro tle of 
ious eve 


Slavery, than from the ancient Liberty. 1 

Auguſtus was none of thoſe, who place the 1 The g 
vantage of Sovereignty, in the Rigour of OM Fort 
dience ; who take no Pleaſure in the Seri Pow 
which is done them, but for the Neceſſity wid . 


they impoſe upon others to perform it. te 


1 
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This Refinement of Government was carried to 
ich a Point of Nicety, under ſome cf the Em- 
Wrors, that Subjects were not permitted to ſeem 
Bo i illing to bear that, which others thought fit to 

2 F . 28 
2 poſe on them. A Diſgrace that was receiv'd 
% (ithout a ſhew of deep Sorrow; a Baniſhmenc 
tbery at was cheerfully complied with; in ſhort, an 
DS th 


Pom. 
TYM 


Wiic Submiſſion to every Thing that was enjoin'd, 
uſed the Diſguſt of the Prince : To obey him 
he would have it, a Man was oblig'd to obey 
m in ſpight of himſelf ; but then it highly con- 
Wrnd him, to be very cautious in his Reluctance; 
r when the latter broke out with Bluſter, it did 
Wit provoke the more Reſentment and Anger: 
chat the poor Romans were hard put to it, to 
14 b d a nice Medium between two Extremes, equal- 
dangerous. 
| Auguſtus judg'd quite otherwiſe of the Matter: 
Wc was of Opinion, that the beſt Way to com- 
and Men, was to gain their Afﬀections, before 
ical; uties were exacted from them: And, indeed, ſo 
Mon cceſsful was he, in perſuading them of the Uſe- 
ver d neſs of his Orders, that the People thought 
W's of the Obligation they lay under to per- 


rm them, than of the Advantage they found in 


; of tl 


em. 5 | 
1 One of his greateſt and conſtant Cares was, to 
Pei Jake the Romans taſte the Happineſs of hi Govern- 
ed vi ent, and to make his Power, as far ag he could, 
of if ſenſible to them. He rejected thoſe very Names 
how Mat might be diſpleaſing, and above all Things the 


int ff itle of DIC TAT OR, deteſted in Sa, and 
ious even in Ceſar. | 15 
the The greateſt part of thoſe Perſons that raiſe 
of O eir Fortunes, aſſume new Titles to authorize a 
Serie Power; But he was for concealing a new 

y Wi wer under uſual Names, and ordinary Digni- 
es. He causd himſelf to be called EMP E- 
14 1 4 ERROR, 
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ROR, from time to time, to preferve his Au- 


| thority over the Legions; he made himſelf to be 


created Tribune, to manage the People ; and 
Prince of the Senate, to govern that Body ; but 
when he had re-united in his Perſon, ſo many 
different Powers, he alſo charg'd himſelf with 
different Cares, and really became the Overſeer 
of the Armies, the People, and the Senate, when 
he made himſelf Maſter of them all : So that he 
employ'd his Power, only to take away the Con- 
fuſion that was grown Univerſal. He reſtord 
the People to their Rights, and retrench'd no- 
thing but Caballing at the Election of Magi. 
ſtrates : He likewiſe reſtor d the Senate to their 
ancient Splendor, after he had baniſh'd . Cor- 
ruption ; for he contented himſelf with a modi- 
rate Power, Which did not afford him the Liberty 


of doing III; but would have it abſolute, when 
he reſolv'd to impoſe upon others the Neceflity of 


doing well. 

Thus the People loſt no other Branch of their 
Liberty, but that of being Seditious ; nor the Se- 
nate any Part of their Power, but that of being 
Unjuſt. I a Word, Liberty loſt nothing but the 
Diſorders it may occaſion, and nothing of the 
Happineſs it may produce. 

After he had eſtabliſhed ſo good an Order, he 
found himſelf agitated by different Thoughts, and 
conſidered a long time with himſelf, whether he 
ſhould keep the Empire, or reſtore the People to 


their priſtine Liberty. The Examples of Sylla and 


Ceſar, notwithſtanding their Difference, made an 
equal Impreſſion in favour of the laſt Opinion. 
He conſider d that Sa, who had voluntarily quit- 
ted the Dictatorſnip, died peaceably in the midſt 
of his Enemies; and that Cæſar, for having kept 
it, was murder'd by his moſt intimate Friends, 
who glory d in the Action. 
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I know Verſes ſuit but ill with this Solemn 


Subject: Yet thoſe of Corneille, about the Suſ- 
pence Auguſtus was in, will not be amiſs in this 
place; fince he makes the Romans ſpeak better 
than they ſpeak themſelves : | 8 


SYLLA Wa precede dans ce Pouvoir Supreme, 
Le grand CESAR, mon Pere, en a joni de meme: 
Dun Oeil ſi different tous deux Font regarde, 
Que Fun Sen eſt demis, & Vautre Va garde, 
Mais I un, cruel, barbare, eft mort aimé, tranquille, 
Comme un bon Citoyen dans le Sein de ſa Ville; 
| Lantre, tout debonnaire, au milieu du Senat, 
A vu trancher ſes jours par un Aſſaſſinat. 
| Corneille's CINNA, a Trag. 
Act. II. Scene I. 


SYLL A did once ſuſtain that Sovereign Pow'r, 
Which my illuftrious Father, CAS AR, bore : 
But different Views their Thoughts did entertain; 
So one reſgn d, what t other did retain. 

Vet, cruel Sylla dy d in ſoft Repoſe, 

Like a good Citizen that had no Fees ; 

When Ceſar, who with gentle Mercy reign'd, 
Was butcher'd, in the Senate, by a Friend. 


Struggling with ſo troubleſom an Uncertainty, 
he diſcover'd the Perplexity of his Soul to his two 
principal Friends, Agrippa and Mecenas: Agrippa, 
who had gained him the Empire by his Valour, 
adviſed him to lay it down, and this from a Prin- 
ciple of Moderation ; unleſs, perhaps, he had 
more concealed Ends: And finding himſelf a 
greater Warrior than Auguſtus was, he expected 
the chief Employments of the Common- Wealth, 
upon its Reſtoration. | 
As for Mecænas who had no Share in the Victo- 
ties, he adviſed him to retain what Conqueſt had 

given 


OY 
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given him; and amongſt other Reaſons, he fait( 
not to urge the Conſideration of the Publick, 
which, he pretended, could not be ſupported 

ithout Auguſtus : But allowing it might be ſo in 
ſome meaſure, he followed, in effect, his Inclina. 
tion for the Perſon of his Prince, and his own pri- 
ate Intereſt. | e ; 
Mecænas was an honeſt Man; but gentle-natu- 
red and tender, and more affected by the Sweets 
of Life, than by thoſe ſolid Virtues, which were 
_ eſteemed in the Common-Wealth. He was In. 
genious, but given to his = 6 5 ; but more ca- 
pable of adviſing than acting: So that finding 
himſelf weak, lazy, and purely cut outAor the 
Cabinet, he hoped to obtain from his Addreſs 
with a nice Emperor, what he could not exped 
from the Roman People; where he muſt have 
raiſed himſelf by his own Abilities and Perform- 
ances, and acted vigorouſly by himſelf, 

To return from the Perſons to the Thing, the 
Empire was retained by his Advice ; yet after the 
Reſolution of keeping it was taken, Auguſtus made 
a Complimenr of reſigning it to the Senate. 

Some looked upon this as a great Inſtance of 
Moderation ; many acknowledged the great Inte- 
grity of the Offer ; but all truly agreed in this 
Point, to refuſe the ancient Liberty. One would 
have ſaid, that there was a Conteſt of Civilities, 
which concluded in a common Satisfaction on 
both ſides: For Auguſtus governed the Empire by 
the Senate, and the Senate was governed by 
Auguſtus. 5 | 

A Government ſo temperate, pleas'd every Bo- 
dy; and the Prince followed no leſs his Intereſt 
therein, than his moderate Temper ; for after all 
we paſs with much Reluctance from Liberty to 
Subjection; and he might eſteem himſelf happy to 
command a free People in what manner ſoever. 
Beſides, 
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Beſides, the fatal Example of Cæſar oblig d him 
perhaps, to follow a different Conduct, to avoid 
the fame End. The Great Julius, who was born, 
if I may ſo ſpeak, in a Faction oppoſite to the Se- 
nate, had always a ſecret Deſire to oppreſs it; and 
finding that that great Body oppoſed his Deſigns, 
in the Civil War, he conceivd a new Averſion 
for it, altho he had ſhewed a great deal of good 
Nature and Clemency to the Senators in particu- 
lar. After his Return to Rome, ſeeing himſelf ſe- 
cure of the People, and the Legions, he little re- 
garded the Senate; and even treated them with 


Inſolence upon ſome Occaſions ; ſo difficult is it for 


Perſons of the greateſt Moderation, not to forget them- 
ſelves in à great Fortune! Now it is certain, that this 
haughty Pride of his, incenſed a great many Per- 
ſons, and produced, or, at leaſt accelerated the 
Conſpiracy by which he periſh'd. 

Auguſtus, one of the warieſt Princes of the 
World, did not fail making the beſt uſe of an 
Obſervation ſo neceſſary; and ſcarce was he poſ- 
ſeſſed of the Empire by the Legions, but he re- 
ſolved to govern it by the Senate, He knew the 
Violence of the Soldiers, and the tumultuous Tem- 
per of the People, both appearing to him, more 
fit to be employed on any ſudden Occaſion, than 
eaſie to be managed, when it is once over. 

He therefore had a mind to found the Govern- 
ment upon the Senate, as the beſt conſtituted Bo- 


dy, and moſt capable of Wiſdom and Juſtice ; but 


at the ſame time he ſecured the Legions, and the 
People to himſelf, by Donatives and Acts of 


Grace. Thus, as I have already obſerved, every 


one was pleaſed, and Auguſtus found in his Mode- 
ration, the real Safety of his Perſon, and his Pow- 
er. In which reſpe& he was, in truth, extreamly 
fortunate, there being nothing ſo happy in this 
Life, as for a Man to be able with Honour, to 

* | purſue 
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purſue his Inclination, and his Intereſt at the ſame 
time. 


© I will not excuſe his Beginning ; but T make 


no queſtion, but thar during the Violence of the 7;;. 


amvirate, he did much Violence to himſelf. TI 
certain, that he naturally hated the cruel Temper 
of Marius, Sylla, and ſuch like; he hated thoſe 
fierce Souls who feel but an imperfe& Pleaſure in 
being Maſters, if they don't make their Power 
felt by others; who place Greatneſs in being 
dreaded ; and the Happineſs of their Condition, 
in making Perſons miſerable, at their Pleaſure. 
He had found by Experience, that an honeſt 
Man makes himſelf firft unhappy, when he make 
others ſo ; and he was never ſo well ſatisfied, 2 
when he ſaw himſelf in a Capacity of doing Good, 
according to his own Inclination ; after he had 
been forced to do ſome ill things againſt it. He 
always aimed at the Succeſs of his Affairs, but 
then he deſired that they ſhould tend to the pub. 
lick Advantage of Mankind; and in all his Un. 
dertakings, conſidered leſs the Glory, than the 
Benefit. During his Government, no War was 
neglected that might be uſeful ; and he left thoſe 
Wars for Heroes, that are purely for Glory. 
This made him come to an Accommodation 
with the Parthians, and lay afide the Proje& which 


Ceſar entertain'd a little before he was murther'd, 


This made him reject the Propoſal of a War in 
Germany, wherein he diſcovered no real Intereſt; 


This made him ſet Bounds to the Empire, what- 


ever Interpretation Tacitus has given of ſo prudent 


a Counſel. In a word, he ſuffer'd himſelf to be 
little govern'd by Opinion, Noiſe or Vanity. He 
eſteemed a ſolid Reputation, which renders the 

Life of Men more pleaſant and ſecure, 
'Tis true indeed, that Auguſtus had but an indif- 
ferent Talent for War; and if we —_ his 
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1 
ſame WW wiſdom and his Capacity, we muſt not commend 1 
his Valour univerſally. F E 
make Eirtius and Panſa, carried on the firſt War againft 1 
e . Anthony, of which Auguſtus alone reaped the Ad- * 
Tü vantage. He gained but little Glory in that of 4 
per I prutus, which was wholly managed and conclu- + 
thoſe ded by Anthony, The Ruin of Anthony was the Ef- p 
Te n f& of his Paſſion for Cleopatra, and the Valour of 3 
ower Wh Agrippa. Auguſtus had but a little Share in theſe 3 
being Wl Pattels, yet for all that obtained the Empire. Not 
a | but that he was in ſeveral Fights, and even 


wounded in ſome : But with more Succeſs for his 


onelt Affairs, than Glory for his Perſon. And, indeed, 2 g 
makes the Tenth Legion, ſomewhat inſolent upon the $ 
ed, score of the high Eſteem the Great Czfar had F 
300d, BY for them, could not bear with the Nephew, when- 1 


ever they remembred the Uncle ; which occaſi- 


He ond their being disbanded, for ſhewing a Diſ- 
s, but WY reſpect to him, in his very Preſence. How- 
p > ever, he made an admirable Uſe of War, both 
S Un- 


for the Advancement of his own Intereſt, and 
that of the Empire. Never did Prince know 
how to give better Orders, nor repair d more 
willingly, whitherſoever the Exigence of Affairs 
calld him; whether into Egypt, Spain, Gaul, Ger- 


dation BY nan, or the Eft. 

which Yet after all, the World was ſenſible that War 

ther d. did not agree with his true Genius; and altho' he 

5 by triumph'd with univerſal Applauſe, it was well 
reſt; 


known, that his Lieutenants were the Conque- 
rors. . 
HR He 


— 


7 —— 


— — — a as: 


* Mark Authony, who was befteging D. Brutus, one of J. 
Czſar's Murtherers, in Modena. Anthony was defeated be- 


 indif- on that Town, but the two Conſuls, A. Hirtius, and C. Vibius 
1d his Panſa, periſh'd there; all which very much contributed to the 
f Advancemens of Auguſtus, then call di Octavius Czlar, 
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He would have paſsd for a great Captain in 
the time 'of thole Emperors, who either through 
their want of Valour, or falſe Ideas of Greatneſj 
durſt not, or thought it below their Dignity, to 
take the Conduct of Armies upon them; But a 


he liv'd in an Age, wherein a Man could not re. 


commend himſelf but by his own Exploits ; and, 
in particular, ſucceeded Czfar, who owed all to 
himſelf, it was a Diſadvantage to him, to be more 
beholden to others than to himſelt. 

But it was not fo in the Civil Government, 
wherein the Senate did nothing that was wiſe and 
good, but what Auguſtus ſuggeſted to them. The 
Good of the State was his firſt Thought; and he did 
not underſtand by the Good of the State, a vain 
and fantaſtical Name, but the real Benefit of thoſe 


that compoſed it. His own firſt ; (for it is not 


reaſonable that a Man ſhou'd quit the Pleaſures of 
a private Life, to abandon himſelf to the Cares of 
the Publick, unleſs he finds his own Advantage in 
ic ) and next, that of his People, which he ever 


thought inſeparable from his own. 


Thoſe who had perform'd the greateſt Service 
were entitled to his firſt Regard ; and under him 
Merit advanc'd thoſe, whom it would have ruind 
under his Succeſſors; when Crimes were leſs dan- 
gerous than Virtues. Agrippa had not ſo great a 


ſhare in his Confidence, as Mecenas ; but his great 


Qualities render'd him much more conſiderable ; 


and having gain'd ſuch an Intereſt in Rome, that 


Auguſtus found himſelf oblig'd, either to get rid of 
him, or make him his abſolute Creature, he ra- 
ther choſe to give him his Daughter, notwith- 
ſtanding the Meanneſs of his Birth, than hearken 
to what Jealouſie might ſuggeſt to him. As for 
Menænas, as he was more agreeable, and more 
verſed in the Cloſet, ſo he had the greater Inti- 


macy with him, both as to his Pleaſures and Se- 


Crets. Auguſtus 
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Auguſtus was benificent to his Courtiers, and 
was glad to fee, that the Romans heretofore ſo 
jealous of their Liberty, would make an Advan- 
tage of his Favours. Thus they made it their 
particular Buſineſs to pleaſe Auguſtus, and the ma- 
king one's Court became a Man's true Intereſt : 
Tho' not the moſt confiderable. The Merit which 
related to the Service of the State, was preferr d 
before that which was acquir'd by a Devotion to 


| his Perſon : The firſt of which he all along took 


care to encourage himſelf by his own Diſcourſes ; 
never mentioning what was due to him, bur 
always what he himſelf ow'd to the Republick. 
However, as we never beheld a Man ſo uniform 
in his Actions, who did not, now and then, de- 
part from the general Habit and Conduct of his 
Life ; ſo Auguſtus pleaded one Day in defence 
of a Friend * of his, that was accus'd of a horri- 
ble Villany ; and who, in all appearance, was ac- 
quitted only out of reſpe& to the Emperor. This 
cou'd not be done without offending Good Men ; 
but yet he expreſs'd ſo much Moderation in keep- 
ing the Forms, and in bearing with the Freedom 
of thoſe, who anſwer d him ſomewhat ſmartly, 
that he ſoon regain'd their Affections; and even 
thoſe that were moſt offended, recovering their 
Indignation, excus'd the Injuſtice of protecting 
a wicked Man, by the Generoſity that appear'd in 
not deſerting a Friend. | 
The Men of Letters had a great ſhare in his 
Familiarity ; amongſt the reſt Livy, Virgil, and 
Horace; by which we may fee the Excellence of 
his Jndgment, as well in ingenious Compoſures, 
as 


— 3 


* Nonius Aſprenas, who was accuſed of devine gs iſon'd 130 
ib. Gap. 12, 
& Suer, in Auguſto, Cap. 50. 
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as in Buſineſs. He loved the exquiſite Taſte 
his own Age, the Delicacy of which ſeems 9 
have been almoſt loſt in thoſe that follow'd: By 
he hated thoſe Affectations that proceed from | 
bad Palate ; and which il! jadges and falſe Cri. 
ticks, extol into Sublime. As he liv d among Per. 
ſons of refined Taſte, ſo he took a Delight i 
having his Choice applauded ; but 'twas his Opi. 
nicn, That ic was much better to fall naturally 
into the good Sence of others by one's Reaſon, than 
to make one's capricious Humours to be receiy{ 
by Force. | ; 

Beſides the Honour of his Judgment, of which 
he was jealous, he was of Opinion, that to be. 
ſtow a Bounty, which others thought ill plac, 
was a Favour but to one, and an Injury to a great 
many. That on the contrary, the Diſgrace of 
a worthy Man, was reſented by all Men of Vir- 
tue, by the Compaſſion it raiſes in ſome, and the 
Alarm it gives to others. 

He had an admirable Faculty in diſcerning the 
Humour and Ambition of the moſt elevated Per. 
ſons ; yet without entertaining any Suſpicions in. 
jurious to their Virtue: 

He allow'd People the Freedom of their Judg- 
ments in general Affairs: For it was his Opinion, 
That it's a Man's Birthright to ſpeak his Senti- 
ments ; That indeed it is a Crime to pry curiouſly 
into the Secrets of one's Prince; and a piece d 
Infidelity to abuſe his Confidence: But that Af. 
fairs, when once they become publick, muſt of 
neceflity be ſubmitted to the publick Judgment; 
that a Sovereign ought to conſider this, before 
he acted, and not to pretend, that he was able to 
hinder it, when the thing was done, | 

It was, perhaps, upon the knowledge of his 
Humour, that Livy adventur'd to write ſo boldly 
the War of Cæſar and Pomp:y, without mw a 
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+ leaſt degree of his Favour. Cremutius Cordus re- 
cited his Hiſtory to him, and he did not think 
himſelf in the leaſt affronted, to fee Brutus and 
Caſſius there called the laſt of the Romans : An En- 
comium that proved fatal to Cremutius under Ti- 
brrims ; who * was accuſed of a Crime, ſays Taci- 


us, till then unheard of, and which coſt him his 


Life. Mecenas had given him a more particular 
Counſel, but more difficult to be practiſed; it was, 
Never to be concern d at whatever was ſpoken againſt 
bim. 1 

If what is alledg d of us be true, added Mecenas, 
it is rather our Buſmeſs to reform our ſelves, than for o- 
thers to hold their Tongues : But if what is ſaid of us 
be falſe, ſo ſoon as we ſhew a Concetn at it, we make 
it ſuſpeted for Truth. Th# Contempt of ſuch Diſcourſes 
diſcredits them, and takes away the Pleaſure from thoſe 
that raiſe them. If you reſent them more than you 
ought to do, it is in the Power of the moſt contempti- 
ble Enemy; of the moſt pom Envier, to diſturb the 
Repoſe of your Life ; and all your Power cannot ſecure 


jou againſt Vexation. 


Auguſtus went even to Extreams in fome things, 
but fell very ſhort in others. I fee Injuries for- 
gotten ; I ſee him ſo bold in his Clemency, that 
he durſt pardon a Conſpiracy, not only real, but 
even ready and ripe || for Execution. : 

However, let Men be never fo virtuous, yet 
they never allow ſo much to their ys 

U | ue 


* . _— 


F Titus Livius Eloguentie ac Fidei praclarus imprimis Cn. 

ompeium tant i Laudibus tulit, ut Pompeianum eum Auguſtus 
N : Neque id Amicitia eorum offecit. Tacitus Annal. 

„ | | l 

* Cremutius Cordus 1 novo ac tum primo audito cri» 
nine, quod editis Annalibus, laudatogue M. Bruto, C. Caſſi- 
um Nomanorum ultimum dixiſſet. id. ibid. | 

| Viz, Cinna's Conſpiracy, 
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but they make as great Allowances to their Hu- 
mour. Tis hardly to be believed, how nice he 
was, in relation to his Family; nothing was fo 
dangerous as to talk of the Amours of Fulia, un- 
leſs it were to have ſome Commerce with her: 
Ovid was baniſh'd for it, and never recall'd ; and 
that which appears to me extraordinary, the Hus. 
band himſelf felt the Effects ofthis froward Humour, 
That the Conduct of Julia ſhould diſpleaſe Auguſtus, 
was a natural thing; but that the poor Apripps 
ſhould ſuffer the Anger of his Father- in-Law, and 
the Debaucheries of his Wife at the ſame time, 


was an odd Buſineſs, and the laſt Misfortune that 


can befal a Husband. | 

It muſt be confeſs'd, that the Emperor was too 
much perplex'd at home in the general Applauſe 
of the: whole Empire. He could not overcome 
thoſe little Inquietudes his Family gave him, and 
he bore them rather like a meer private Perſon 
than a great Man; for he knew neither how to 
end theſe Diſorders, by taking care to prevent 
them for the future, which really is no eaſie thing; 
nor yet to conquer his own Reſentments, and ſet 
his Mind at reft. After he had much aſflicted 
himſelf on one ſide, he indulg'd himſelf too care- 
leſly in the Sweetneſs he found on tother ; and if 
Fulia tormented him as long as ſhe lived, Livia 
knew how to manage him ſo well in the declining 


part of his Age, that the Adoption of Tiberius 


was rather the Effect of her Conduct, than the 


real Choice of the Emperor. 


Aꝛnguſtus knew better than any one the Vi 
Tiberius, and the Deſigns of Livia; but had not 
Force enough to act according to the true Judg- 
ment he made of them. While he beheld every 
thing with a ſound Judgment, which however had 
not Influence enough upon him, to make him act 
as that directed; his Wife left his Underſtanding 
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to amuſe it ſelf as it pleas'd, and made her ſelf 


Miſtreſs of his Will. - 


* 


'Tis this, in my Opinion, which hath deceiv'd 
Tacitus, in thoſe malicious Politicks which he a- 


| ſcribes to Auguſtus : He knew that Tiberiuss Tem- 
per was not unknown to him; and becauſe he did 
| not believe, that ſo great an Emperor could be 
| perſwaded to ſo important a Buſineſs, againſt his 
| own Sentiments ; he hath ſuppos'd a Deſign and 
| Myſtery, where, if I miftake not, there was no- 
| thing at bottom, but downright Facility. 


After theſe Particulars of his Family, let us 
return to Generals: He made the World happy, 


| and was happy in the World : He had nothing 
to defire of the Publick, nor the Publick cf him: 
| And conſidering the Evils through which he forc'd. 


his way to the Empire, and the Good Things 


he did after he arrived at that Dignity, I think it 


was ſaid with Reaſon, That it it were to be wiſhd 
either he bad never been born, or had never died. 

At laſt he died lamented by all Men, - leſs great 
without Compariſon than Ceſar, but of a more 
regular Genius ; which makes me believe, that it 


would have been more glorious to, have ferv'd in 


the Army of Ceſar, but more happy for a Man to 
have Iiv'd under the Government of Auguſtus. 

As for the Romans, they had nothing then ſo e- 
levated among them, as formerly in time of the 
oc either in reſpe& to the Greatneſs of 
Genius, or Firmneſs of Soul; however, they were 


ſomewhat more ſociable. After all the Calami- 


ties they had ſuffer d, they were glad to find fome - 


Tranquility, no matter how it came to them. 
There remain'd not a ſufficient Virtue to ſuſtain 
Liberty; They would have been aſham'd, indeed, 
of an entire Subjection; but if we except a few 
haughty Spirits, whom nothing would content, 
every one took a Pride to ſee, at leaſt the Appear- 
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ance of a Republick, and was not in reality, dif. 
pleaſed with a gentle and agreeable Sovereign. 
ty. 


| 


2 


CHAP. XVI. 
of TIBERIUS, and his Genius. 


S there are but few Revolutions-where Men 
continue long within ſuch a juſt Moderati- 


on, a happy and honourable State was ſoon chan- 


ged into a miſerable and baſe Condition. The 
Roman Valour was ſoftned after the Death of Bru 
tus and Caſſius, who alone ſuſtain'd the Fierceneſs 


of it. After the Ruin of Anthony, there was, as 


it were, a general liking of the Government of 
Auguſtus, and no leſs a complaiſance for his Per- 
ſon. When Tiberius came to the Empire, this 


Complaiſance degenerated into Cringing and Adula- 


tion. 


We may with Reaſon affirm, that this Prince 
being naturally irreſolute, would have been con- 
tented with a moderate Power; but the Romans 
more diſpoſed to ſerve, than Tiberius to command, 
gave themſelves up to Slavery, when he hardly 
durſt hope for. their Subjection. This was the 
Genius of the Roman People at that time. 

"Tis neceſſary now to ſpeak of that of Tiberius, 
and to ſhew what ſort of Temper he brought with 
him to the Government of the Empire. 

His moſt concealed, but beft purſued Deſign, 
was to change all the Maxims of Auguſtus, who 
when he came to be Emperor, bent all his 
Thoughts cowards the procuring the General 
Good, Of fo juſt and fo wiſe a Policy, * 
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made a formal Science, in which was compre- 
hended a Falſe and Myſterious Intereſt of the 
Prince, ſeparate from the Intereſt of the State, 
and generally oppoſite to the Publick Good. 
Judgment, Capacity, and Secrecy, were chan- 
ged into Craft, Artifice, and Diſſimulation. Good 


and Evil Actions were no longer known by them- 


ſelves, every thing being interpreted according to 
the nice Intention of the Emperor ; or judg'd by 
the Refining of ſome malicious Speculation. 

The Authority which Germanicus had to appeaſe 


the Legions, was a Service very advantageous, 


and for ſome time well accepted : When the Dan- 
ger was over, it was conſidered, that he might de- 
bauch the Troops from their Duty, fince he knew 
how to bring them to it. In vain was he faithful 
to Tiberius; his Moderation in refuſing the Em- 
pire, was not thought a ſufficient Proof of his 
Innocence : He was thought Guilty for having 


it offered to him; and ſo many Artifices were 


employed to deſtroy him, that they at length got 


| rid of a Man, who was willing to Obey, but de- 


ſervd to Command. 
Thus periſh'd this Germanicus, ſo dear to the 
Romans, in an Army, where he was leſs in Dan- 


ger from the Enemies of the Empire, than from 


that Emperor whom he had ſo faithfully ſerv'd. 
He was not the only Pei ſon that fell a Sacrifice 


to thoſe pernicious Politicks, which had a gene- 


ral Influence in all Counſels. Diſtant Employ- 
ments were but myſterious Baniſhments ; Offices, 
and Governments were beſtow'd on Perſons that 
were either deſign'd for Ruin, or thoſe that were 
to ruin others. In a word, the Good of the Service 
was no longer conſidered ; for in truch the Armies 
had rather Outlaws over them than Generals ; and 
the Provinces, baniſhed Men, than Governors. At 


Rome, where the Laws had been always ſo religi- 
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ouſly and ſo ſolemnly obſerv'd, every thing wa; 


then manag'd, by the Jealouſie of this myſteti. 


ous Cabinet. 
When a Perſon of conſiderable Merit ſhew'd a. 


ny Paſſion for the Glory of the Empire, Tiberiu 


ſuſpected immediately, that it was with a defign 
to obtain it. If another retain'd an innocent Re. 
membrance of Liberty, he paſs'd for a dangerou 
Man, that had a mind to reſtore the Republick 


To praiſe Brutus and Caſſius, was a capital Crime; 


to lament Auguſtus, a ſecret Offence ; which was ſo 


much the leſs pardon'd, as People durſt not com- 


plain of it: For Tiberius always commended him 
in Publick ; caus'd Divine Honours to be decreed 
to him; and was the firſt Man that perform 
them to him : But humane Sentiments were not 
allow'd ; and a Tenderneſs ſhewn for the Memo. 
ry of that Emperor, was improv'd either into an 
indirect Impeachment of the preſent Government, 
or a Diſaffection to the Perſon of the Prince. 
Hitherto you have had Crimes inſpired by the 
Jealouſie of falſe Politicks ; but now there opens 
a Scene of bare-fac'd Cruelty, and avow'd Ty- 


ranny. They are not contented with forſaking 


good Maxims, but the beſt Laws muſt be abo- 
liſh'd, and new ones enacted, under Pretgnce of 
ſecuring the Emperor's Perſon, but in reality to 
deſtroy all Good Men that remain'd in Rome. 

Every thing is made Treaſon ; formerly true 


Conſpiracies were puniſh'd, but now even inno- 


cent Words maliciouſly explain'd, are made cri- 
minal. | 
Complaints, which the Unfortunate are allow! 


for the Relief of their Miſeries; Tears, thoſe 


natural Expreſſions of our Grief ; and Sighs, which 


_ eſcape us ig ſpite of our Will; nay, bare Looks 


at laſt, became ſatal. The Simplicity of Diſcourſe 
was thought to cover eyil Deſigns ; the Dilcrornd 
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of Silence, to conceal. miſchievous Intentions. 
2 was interpreted as a Hope of the Emperor's 

eath; and Melancholy obſervd as a Vexation 
at his Proſperity, or Wearineſs of his Reign. In 
the midſt of theſe Dangers, if that of Oppreſſion 

ve a Man the leaſt Apprehenſion, his Fear was 
taken for the Teſtimony of a frighted Conſcience, 
which, betraying it ſelf, diſcovered what he was 
about to do, or what he had done. If any one 
was thought to have Courage and Reſolution, 
he was feard as an Audacious Man, capable to 
undertake any thing. To ſpeak, to be ſilent, to 
rejoyce, to be afflicted, to be fearfui or reſolute, 
all was criminal, and very often incurr'd capital 
Puniſhments. | 

Thus the Suſpicions of others made a Man guil- 
ty: But it was not enough for him to be expos'd 
to the Corruption of Accuſers; the falſe Re- 
ports of Spies, or the Suppoſitions of ſome infamous 
Informer; he muſt dread likewiſe the Emperor's 
Fancy; and when one thought himſelf ſecure by 
the Innocence not only of his Actions, but of his 


Thoughts, he could not fail being ruin'd by the 


Malice of his Conjectures. 

To carry the matter no further, a Man ought to 
have had a good Stock of Merit in that time, to 
be a Man of Integrity, becauſe it expoſed him to 
ſo many Dangers and Hardſhips, that Virtue 
which durſt appear, was infallibly deſtroy'd, and 
that which was but gueſſed at, was never ſecure. 
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As we are not exempt from Perplexity in the 


Evil which we make others endure, Tiberius Was 
not always in Peace in the Exerciſe of his Cruel- 
ties. Sejanus, who inſinuated into his Favour, by 
Methods as unjuſt as his own ; this great Favourite, 
ſurfeited with Honours and Riches, which till 
continued him in a Dependance, had a deſire to 
free himſelf from all Subjection, and left nothing 
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unattempted to put himſelf infenſibly into the 
Place of his Maſter. | 


Being inſtructed in the Maxims of the Empe. 
ror, and having gain'd a Maſtery in his Arts, he 


removes out of the Way his Children by Poiſon; 


1 


and was upon the point of diſpatching him, when 
this Prince recovering from his Stupidity, as it 
were by Miracle, preſesv'd his unhappy Days, and 
deſtroyed that Confident that deſign'd to have 
deſtroy'd him. 

His Condition was not leſs unhappy than be. 

fore; he lived odious to all the World, and trou- 
bleſome to himſelf ; an Enemy to the Lives of 
others, as well as to his own : At length he died, 
to the great Joy of the Romans, not being able 
to eſcape the Impatience of a Succeſſor, who 
cauſed him to be ſtifled in a Sickneſs, when he was 
in a fair way of Recovery. 

I bave ſometimes reflected upon the Difference 
between the Republick and the Empire, and came 
to this Concluſion : That a Man might have lived 
as pleaſantly under the Emperors, as under the 
Conſuls, if the Maxims of Auguſtus had been 
purſued. | 

But Rome was not'ſo happy: The Politicks of 
Tiberius were embrac'd by the greateſt part of his 

Succeſſors, who plac'd the Honour of their Reign, 
not in governing the Empire beſt, but in enſla- 
ving it moſt. 

In this Reſpet, Auguſtus was leſs eſteem'd, for 
having known how to make the Romans happy, 
than Tiberius for having made them miſerable 
without Controul. Theſe Emperors thought it 2 
Mark of Inſufficiency, or Weakneſs, to obſerve 
the Laws; ſometimes the Art of eluding them, 
was the chief Secret of their Policy; and ſome- 
times the forcible violating of them, paſs'd for 
true Greatneſs, and becoming Authority. 
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The Forces of the Empire were no more em- 


ploy d againſt Strangers; the Power of the Em- 


peror was felt by the Natives, and oppreſſed Ro- 


[mans held the Place of fubdu'd Nations. 


At length, the Caligulas, the Neros, and the 


Domitiant, puſh'd this abſolute, or rather Tyrannical 
Sway beyond all Bounds ; and altho' the Prero- 


tives of the Emperors, ( Imperatores ) were infi- 


I nitely below thoſe of the Kings, yet they com- 
I mitted, ſeveral Violences, which Tarquin himſelf 
; would not have ventur'd upon. 


On the other hand, the Romans became equally 


fatal to the Emperors ; for paſling from Slavery to 
Fury, they maſſacred ſome of them, and arroga- 
ted to themſelves an unjuſt and violent Power of 
| depoſing and ſetting them up at Pleaſure. 


Thus the Ronds of Government were broken, 


and the Duties of Society failing, nothing elfe 
was aim'd at, but to ruin thoſe chat obey'd, or 
to deſtroy thoſe that ſhould have commanded 


others. | 

This ſtrange Confuſion ought principally to be 
aſcribed to the barbarous Temper of theſe Empe- 
rors, and to the brutiſh Violence of the Soldiers ; 
but if you trace up the firſt Cauſe, you will find, 
that this Spirit of Tyranny was firſt authoriz'd by 
the Example of Tiberius, and the Government e- 
ſtabliſ'd upon thoſe Maxims, which he left be- 
hind him. | | 

As thoſe who concert Things the beſt, don't 
always adhere to the Juſtneſs of Rules, ſo the 


moſt Irregular don't eternally follow the Diſorders 


of their Inclinations, and Humours. They will, 
at leaſt, add Policy to their Temper ; for even 
thoſe who do. every Thing without Delibera- 
tion, don't fail to refle& upon all their Actions, 
when they are over, and make that to be the 
Effect of Judgment, which was the pure Reſult 
of Nature. | But 


1 53 
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But whether the Emperors acted by natura 


Temper, or Policy, or both together, I maintain 
that Tiberius corrupted every Thing that was good, 


being t. 
Diſconti 


and introducd every Thing that was bad in the *. 7 
Empire. EY : 0 to the 
Auguſtus, who had a juſt and nice Inſight in volt of 
Things, knew admirably well the Genius of his i Senate. 
Time, and found no trouble in changing a volun. W 60-4 tt. 
tary Submiſſion in the leading-Men of a Party, ling to 
into a true Subjection. Emperc 
Tiberius, full of Craft and Subtlety, but of x Empire 
falſe Diſcernment, was miſtaken in the Know. W challen 
ledge of the Affections of the People. He though gions o 
he had to do with old Romans, fond of Liberty, A Divi 
and incapable of any Subjection: When at the minatit 
fame time the general Inclination was to ſerve, Then 
and the leaſt enſlavd were diſpos d to Obe. vil Wa 
dience. : ſettled 
This falſe Notion of Things, made him uſe few Pi 
cruel Precautions againſt Perſons he fear'd with WW intereſ 
out Reaſon ; for tis obſervable, that ſo ſuſpiciou dividec 
a Prince, had never occaſion to fear any one but Emper 
Sejanus, who made him diſtruſt all others. 
With thefe falſe Meaſures, Cruelty daily in- 
creasd ; and as he that offends, is the firſt tha WH © 
hates, the Romans became odious to him, for his 
unjuſt and barbarous Uſage of them. At length, of | 
he ated openly, and treated them as Enemies W 


becauſe he had given them but too much reaſon 
to be ſo. T 


The Paſſive Humour which prevail'd then, 


made his Tyranny peaceably endur d. They fut- 1 
fer d the Brutality of Caligula with the like Sub- T 
miſſion; for his Death is a particular Fact, where- 


ty. 2 
in neither the Senate, People, nor Legions were Ph ot 
concern d. They bore with the dangerous St ¶ diſcov 


idity of Claudiu, and the Inſolence of Meſſaline W them. 
hey endur'd the Fury of Nero, till their r_ the ſu 
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being totally exhauſted, there enſu'd a general 
Diſcontent. - 

Hereupon a Conſpiracy was form'd againſt his 
Perſon ; from particular Combinations, it came 
to the Revolt of the Legions; and from the Re- 
volt of the Legions, to the Declaration of the 


Senate. The Latter might, perhaps, have re- 


ſtor d the ancient Liberty, if they had been wil- 
ling to do it; but having been ſo long uſed to 
Emperors, they were contented to diſpoſe of the 
Empire. This Privilege the Prætorian Cohorts 
challeng'd to themſelves ; neither would the Le- 
gions of Provinces yield them that Prerogative. 
A Diviſion broke out among the latter, ſome no- 
minating one for Emperor, and ſome another. 
Then nothing was heard but Maſlacres, and Ci- 
vil Wars; and never did the —__ enjoy any 


ſettled Tranquillity, if we except the Reigns of a 


| few Princes, who knew how to reconcile thoſe 


Intereſts, which the falſe Politicks of Tiberius had 
divided, to the common Misfortune both of the 


Emperors, and Empire. 
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Of the COMPLACENCY that 


WOMEN tale in their BEAU- 
1 


HTHEREs nothing ſo natural with the Fir 

Sex, as to take Pleaſure in their own Beau- 
ty. They pleaſe themſelves, before tis poſſible 
for others to pleaſe them, and are the firſt that 
diſcover their own Charms, and fall in Love with 
them. But the Motions of this Love are ſo much 
the ſweeter, as they are hardly to be perceiv'd ; 


for 


/ 
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for Se, Love only flatters; but Love inſpired hy 


them, and has themſelves only for its Objeg 
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an Object, makes us feel it to ſome purpoſe. 
This firſt fort of Love is naturally form'd i 


The fecond comes from without, and is eithe 
caus'd by a ſecret Sympathy, or by the Violent 
of an amorous Impreflion. | 

The one is a Good that only occafions Ple 
ſure, but yet it is ftill a Good; and laſts as lon 
as their Beauty does. The other is capable 
affecting them more ſenſibly, but is more ſubjed 
to Change and Alteration. | 

Beſides this Advantage of Duration, which th: 
Complaceney that the Ladies take in their Beauty, 
has above a common Paſſion ; we may till add, 


That a beautiful Woman is more concerned to 


preſerve her Beauty, than her Lover; and ſhew 


leſs Tenderneſs for a Heart already vanquiſh', 
than Vanity and Oſtentation, to extend he: 


Conqueſts. Not but that ſhe may be concern{ 
for her Lover ;- but her Reaſon will incline 
her rather to ſuffer the Loſs of what ſhe loves 
than the Ruin of that which cauſes her to be be- 
lov'd. 


There is a certain Pleaſure, in lamenting the 


Death of one we loved. Our Love ſupplies the 


Place of a Lover, whilſt our Sorrow laſts ; and 
thence proceeds that Delight we find in a plex 
ſing Mourning. 


Qui me conſole excite ma Colere, 

Et le Repos eft un Bien que je crains : 

Mon Deuil me plait, & me doit toujours plaire, 
II me tient lieu de celle que je plains. 


Ceaſe, Damon, ceaſe, by an Lim d Relief, 
To roo me of my beſt Companion, Grief. 


* 
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ired Sorrow to me, all lovely does appear, 

e. , It fills the Place of Her I held ſo * dear. 

rem It - 

Objeg But tis not ſo with the Loſs of Beauty. This 
; either NLoſs conſummates the Bitterneſs of Tears; for ic 
Tolenc; obs the Ladies of the Hopes ever to receive any 


leaſure as long as they live. 


s Ple As long a Woman is in full Poſſeſſion of her 
as lon {WBeauty, no Misfortune can befal her, which ſhe 
able «Mannot, in ſome meaſure, alleviate : But when 
ſubjet pace that Blefling has left her, all the other. Ad- 


Fantages will never be able to give her any to- 
erable Satisfaction. Where-ever ſhe goes, the 
Beauty, N Remembrance of what ſhe has been, or the Con- 
till add, deration of what ſhe is at preſent; will give her 
raed to Thouſand Inquietudes. 

d ſhews WI The beſt Remedy would be for a Woman wiſe- 
quiſh'd, y to take up with the unfortunate Condition ſhe | 
nd her s in: But what a cruel Remedy this is for a 
ncernd Woman who has been ador'd, to be curd of a 
incline Vanity ſo very dear to Reaſon it ſelf? A new 
2 loves, nd croubleſom Experiment after the Habit of 
be be- No ſweet and ſo agreeable a Senſe ! 

The laſt Tears that beautiful Eyes reſerve, are 


ich the 


ing the Went in bewailing themſelves, after their Bright- 
ies the Nneſs is gone. Of all Hearts, the only one that 
s ; and fghs for a loſt Beauty, is that of the miſerable 
a plea- Poſſeſſor. | 


The beſt of Poets endeavouring to eomfort a 
preat Queen, for the loſs of a greater King, her 
Royal Conſort, would make her #ſham'd of the 
xtravagance of her Affection, by the Example 


e, pf a certain Princeſs in Deſpair; who arraign d 
De- 
* Maynard's Poems in the Ode on the Death of his Daughter. 
f Artemiſia, who had loft Mauſolus, King of Catia, ber 
Sor10W Hun and. | 
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Deſtiny, reproach'd the Stars, and accus'd th WM Regevo 
Gods for the Death of her Husband. D'un C 
Qui dit aux Aſtres Iunocens, Thoſe 
Tout ce que fait dire Ia Rage, Andy 
Quand elle eff Maitreſſe des Sens. | Alas! 
1 Think 
Boldly ſhe charges ev ry Pow'r above, Is Gri 


(So much her Reaſon's govern d by her Love, {MW That i 
With all that furious Paſſion can inſpire, 


When Grief indulg'd, renews the glowing Fin WW He e- 

| EXtrava 
But finding that the Horror of Impiety ua ing br, 
not ſtrong enough to make any Impreſſion on: hich t 
Mind ſo tranſported by Grief ; for his laſt an n them. 
convincing Reaſon, he repreſents to her, ho our to 
much her Charms are concern d in it; as if h Hut to ſe 
had no better a Remedy againſt this Exceſs, | than Peauty, 
to put her in Mind of the great Injury it did her fink of 

Beauty : | Ind he 
at apable t 
Que vous ont fait ces beaux Cheveux, That 
Dignes Objects de tant de Voeux, he Ladi, 
Pour endurer vitre Colere; moſt Ret 
Et devenus vos Ennemis, There ar 

Re evi ho are 
Re pho end 
 M body ple 
* Malherbe, in his CONSOLATION à Catitee ſur h Mer! Ih: 
Mort de fon Mari. Mr. de St. Evremond thinks that Mio find t! 
herbe wrote that Poem for Mary of Medicis, upon - tbe Dea There 
of King Henry IV. of France: But whatever Beauties then orts of 

e in that Piece, the Stile of it appears to me too plain, ani 

ro familiar for a Perſon of ſo high Degree. Menage in zu en to f 
OBSERVATIONS fur les Pocfies de Malherbe, preten hem Si 
| that this Caritea was a Lady of Provence, of great Melo, with 
end extraordinary Beauty : But the Mr, de St, Evremond 64, disfigi 
read that Remark, he told me, that in his Time, no Boi) f the W 


doubred at Court, but that Malherbe had Mary of Medi 
in View, | ES | 
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gd the Regewoir Finjuſte Salaire, 
D'un Crime qu ils n ont point Commis? 
Thoſe charming Locks the rudeſt Hands would 
And yet they ſuffer by your own Deſpair. (ſpace, 
Alas! What Crimes have thoſe fair Treſſes done? 
Think what a Train of Conqueſts they have won. 
Is Grief ſo Cruel, or your Rage fo Blind, 
Love) That to your (elf you muſt be thus unkind? 
ng Fit He excus'd the Ladies for being Impious and 
Extravagant ; but would not. pardon their ma- 
ty uu ing themſelves leſs Amiable. This is a Crime, 
on oni hich he thought would eaſily create a Horror 
aſt and them. It had ſignified but little co endea- 
r, hon our to bring them back to a Senſe of Religion, 
as if he Hut to ſet before their Eyes the Intereſt of their 
ſs, | than Reauty, was the ſtrongeſt Argument he could 
did her ink of to oppoſe the Obſtinacy of their Grief ; 
Ind he knew nothing beyond that, which was 
apable to cure them. : 
That we may fully know how paſſionately fond 
the Ladies are of their Beauty, let us conſider the 
moſt Retir'd and the moſt Devout amongſt them. 
There are ſome who have renounc'd all Pleaſures; 
Re exo ho are wean d from all worldly Concernments ; 
vho endeavour to pleaſe no Body, and whom no 
body pleaſes : But even in this indifference for e- 
irce ſur {ery Thing elſe, they ſecretly flatter themſelves, 
that Mir o find they are {till agreeable. 
the Dea There are others who abandon themſelves to all 
3 orts of Auſterities; yet, if they accidentally hap- 
5 in zen to ſee themſelves in a Glaſs, you ſhall hear 
e, pretend hem Sigh, to behold themſelves alter d. They 
eat a lo, with the utmoſt Zeal, every Thing that helps 
„ 1 disfigure their Faces, but can't endure the ſight 
of Medic f them when they are once disfigur'd. 


Nature, 
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Nature, that can conſent to deſtroy it ſelf, ou! he Jud 
of Love to God, ſecretly oppoſes the leaſt Chang! Cor 
of Beauty, out of a Principle of Self love, that, ne. action 


ver dies with us. 8 Nad ve 

Let a fair Perſon retire to what Place ſ Nero, 

pleaſes, let her Condition be what it will, ye {Wrinces 

: her Charms and Features are ſtill dear to her nd ha- 
even in the time of Sickneſs; and if her Sickneh Qualit) 

goes as far as Death, the laſt Sigh that goes fron 3 

pf the 


her, is more for the Loſs of her Beauty, than tba 
of her Life. $ ; | 
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A JUDGMENT 


'VPON 


» 


SENECA, PLUTARCH, ompla; 

N found 
and PETRONIUS. ian. 
a: If 
Will begin with Seneca, and with the utmoſt (bem, 1 
Aſſurance own, that I eſteem his Perſon, much , en 
more than his Works. I reſpe& the Tutor of his, ane 
Nero, the Gallant of Agrippina, an Ambitious Man I bertine. 
that put in for the Empire: Of the Philoſopher, 1 can 
and Writer, I have but a mean Opinion, and am 3 


affected neither with his Stile, nor his Sentiments, 
His Latin comes far ſhort of that of the 4uguſtear 
Age; nothing eaſie, or natural; but all made up 
of Points, and _ſtrain'd Witticiſms, and has more 
of the Hear of Africk, or Spain, than the Light of 
Greece, or Italy. There are abrupt Things, that 
have the Air and Turn of Sentences, but want 
both their Solidity, and good Senſe ; that affect 


and hurry the Imagination, without conn 
| t 
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he Judgment. His ftrain'd Stile gives me a ſort 
pf Conftraint ; and inſtead of finding any Satis- 
action and Repoſe in him, I meet with Trouble 
and Vexation, | > 


ſelf, Out 
| Change 
that, ne. 


lace ff Nero, tho he was one of the moſt wicked 
vill, ye Princes, of the Wotld, yet was he very ingenious, 
to her und had about him a Set of young Rake hells of 
Sickneß Quality, extreamly nice, who treated Seneca as à 


edant, and turn'd him into Ridicule. I am not 

pf the Opinion of Berville, who imagin'd, that 

he ſham Eumol pus of Petronius, was the true Seneca. 

f Petronius would have expos'd him in an inju- 

ious Character, it had been under that of a Pe- 
lantick Philoſopher, rather than that of an imperti- 

ent Poet. Beſides, tis almoſt impoſſible to find , 
he leaſt Agreement between them. Seneca was 
he richeſt Man in the Empire, yet always com- 
ended Poverty. Eumolpus, a Poet very low in 

the World, who in the Deſpair of his Fortune, 
omplain'd of the Ingraticude of the Age, and 
Found nothing elſe to comfort him, but this 
hread-bare Saying, Bonæ mentis Soror eſt Pauper- 

as : If Seneca had Vices, he carefully conceal'd 


des from 
han tha 


— 
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CH 
. 


> utmoſt hem, under the Appearance of Wiſdom : Eumol- 
n. much , en the contrary, had the Vanity to proclaim 
utor of is, and as to his Pleaſures, was a profeſs d Li- 
dus Man bertine. g a 1 5 1 
oſopher, cant imagine, therefore, what Reaſons Ber- 
and am vile had for this Conjecture. But I am deceiv'd; | 
iments. Nil what Perronius ſays of the Stile of hig time, and 
4uguſtean the Corruption of Eloquence and Pottry ; if the 
A {ontentiis yibrentibur pili, which of 
las more fended him ſo much; if the Vanus Sententiarum ſtre- 
Light of Me that ſtunn d him, doth not belong to Seneca; 
88 that a the Per ambages & Dearam Miniſt eria, &c. does 
at ant I not relate to the Pharſalia of Lucan ; if the Enco- 
it affect I miums, which he beſtows on Virgil, and Horace; 
wincing de not deſigned in Contempt of the Uncle, and 
the Nepbew: 
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ew. Be it as it will, to return to my Senti. 
ments about this Philoſopher, I never read hi 


Writings, without entertaining Thoughts that are 


very different from thoſe which he would ſuggeſ 
to his Reader, If he pretends to recommend po. 
yerty, I long for his Riches ; his Virtue frighten 
me; and a Man the leaſt diſpos'd to Vice, woull 
abandon himfelf to Pleaſures, meerly for. the De. 
ſcription which he gives of them. In a Won 
he ſpeaks ſo muC Death, and leaves me ſuch 
melancholly Ideas, that I endeavour all I ca, 
not to improve by reading him. The finek 
Things that I find in him, are the Examples an 
Quotations which he intermixes all along in hj 
Works. As he livd in a refined Court, an 
knew a Thouſand remarkable Paſſages of forme 
Times; he alledges ſome that are very agrecabl, 
ſometimes of the Greeks, ſometimes of Ceſar, d 
Angnſtus, and Mecænas; for, after all, his Wi 
and Knowledge were extraordinary : But his Stile 
does not at all affect me; his Opinions are to, 


ſevere ; and *tis ridiculous, that one who liv'd in 


Plenty, and was fo tenderly careful of his own 
Perſon, ſhould preach up nothing but Poverty 


and Death. . 


Upon PL UT ARCH. 


N Aostaigne obſerves a great reſemblance be- 


+ tween Plutarch and Seneca; both great 
Philoſophers, great Encouragers of Wiſdom and 
Virtue, both Tutors of Roman Emperors ; thi 
one more rich and elevated; the other mor 
happy in the Education of his Pupil. The Opr 
nions of Plutarch, (as the ſame Montaigne affirms) 
are more palatable, and better calculated for 50- 


ciety; thoſe of Seneca, according to him, =y 
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ſolid-; but, in my Judgment, more harſh, and 
more ſevere. Plutarch ſweetly infinuates Wiſdom, 
and would even reconcile Virtue to Pleaſures, 
Seneca makes all Pleaſures to terminate in Wiſdom; 
and looks upon the Philoſopher to be the only 
happy Man. Plutarch natural, and firſt perſuaded 
of the Truths he advances, eaſily perſuades others. 


On the other hand, Senecas Mind labours and 
ſtrains, to wind wp it ſelf to Virtue; and as if 


ſhe was a perfect Stranger to him, he has need to 
ſurmount himſelf. As for Plutarab's Stile, having 


no Skill in the Creek, 1 cannot pretend to make a 


true Judgment of it; but 1 muſt confeſs, that a- 
mongſt his Moral Treatiſes, there are ſeveral 
which I cannot comprehend ; whether tis owing 
to the vaſt Difference of Things, and Manners in 
his Time, from thoſe of ours, or, that they are 
really above my low Underſtanding. The fami- 
liar Dæmon of SOCRATES; the Creation of the 
Soul, the Circle of the Moon, may be admirable to 


| thoſe that underſtand them. For my part, I make 


no ſcruple to own, that I don't apprehend che 
Beauty of them ; and if they are wonderful, they 
are Wonders that ſoar above my Capacity. We 
may judge by the Apophthegras of the Ancients, 
which -he hach left us5 by their Sayings, which 
he hath collected with do much Care; by his long 
Table-Diſcourſes, how much he was taken with 
Converſation, In. the mean time, either there 
was but little Delicacy in his Time, or elle his 
Palate was not very exquiſite. He ſupports grave 
and - ſerious Things with a great deal of good 
Senſe and Reaſon ; but in Things that depend 


purely upon Wit, he has nothing ingenious, or 


Wee ie 3 OY 
To ſpeak the Truth, The Lives f Iluſtrious 

Men, is the Maſter-piece of Plutarcb, and in my 

Opinion, one of the Nobleſt Works in the World: 
bled EE. 
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You ſee there thoſe great Men expoſed to Publick 
View, and in their Retirements at Home; you 
ſee them in their true Natural Temper, and inthe 
whole Extent of Action. There you ſee the Re- 
ſolution of Brutus, and his bold Anſwer to the e. 
vil Genius that ſpoke to him: You ſee that there 
ſtill remain'd with him, in ſpite of himſelf, ſome 
Impreſſion of this Ghoſt, which the Reaſoning of 
of Caſias had much ado to efface. A few Days 
after, you ſee him put his Troops in order, and 


fight a Battel ſo ſucceſsful on his ſide, and ſo fatal 


by the Error of Caſſus. You ſee him try his Fortune 
again, loſe the Battel, reproach Virtue, and find 
more Relief in Deſpair, than in an ungrateful 
Miſtreſs whom he had fo faithfully ſerved “. 
There is a natural Force in the Diſcourſe of 
Plutarch which equals the greateſt Actions; and 
tis of him that one may properly ſay, Fafa didis 
 exequata ſunt: But he forgets neither the indiffe- 
rent, nor the common ones, and carefully exa- 
mines the ordinary Courſe of Life. As for his 
Parallels, which Montaigne thinks are ſo admirable, 
they appear to me very fine: But Im of Opini- 
on, that he might have gone further, and pene- 


trated deeper into the bottom of our Nature. 
There are Windings and Turnings in our Souls, 


which have eſcap'd him. He has judg'd of Ma 


too much in general, and has not thought him ſo 
different as he is from himſelf ; wicked, virtuous; 
equitable, unjuſt ; merciful, cruel : When a Man 
ſeems to be oppoſite to himſelf, he attributes it to 
foreign Cauſes. In a word, if he had defined Ca- 
tiline, he would have made him covetous, or pro- 
digal : That Alieni appetens, ſai profuſus, was beyond 
his Apprehenſion; and he would never have _ 
| 8 covere 
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covered thoſe Contrarieties, which Saluſt hath 
ſo well mark'd, and which Montaigne himſelf did 
much better underſtand. | 


Upos PETRO NIUS. 


12 judge of the Merit of Perronius, I will 
only examine what f Tacitus ſays of him; 


and certainly, he muſt have been one of the fi- 
| neſt Gentlemen in the World, ſince he has oblig'd 


* ſo 


— 


8 


t Illi Dies per ſomnum, nox officiis, & oblectamentis vitæ 
tranſigebatur. Utque alios induſtria, ita hunc ignavia ad fa- 


mam protulerat; habebatũtque non ganeo & profligator, ut 
plerique ſua. haurientium, ſed erudito luxu. Ac dicta facta- 
que ejus quanto ſolutiora, & quandam ſui negligentiam præ- 
ferentia, tanto gratids in ſpeciem ſimplicitatis accipiebantur, 


Proconſul tamen Bithinyz, & mox Conſul, vigentem fe ac 


| parem negotiis oſtendit : dein revolutus ad vitia, ſeu vitiorum 
| imitatione, inter paucos familiarium Veroni aſſumptus eſt, 


Elegantiz arbiter, dum nihil amenum, & molle affluentia 
putat, niſi quod ei Petronius approtaviſſet. Unde invidia 


| Digellini, quaſi adverſus æmulum & ſcientia 3 po- 
1 


tiorem. Ergo erudelitatem Principis, cui cæteræ libidines ce · 
debant, aggreditur, amicitiam Scevini Petronio objectans; 
corrupto ad indicium ſervo ademptaque defenſione, & majore 
parte familiæ in vincla rapta. Forte illis diebus Campaniam 
petiverat Ceſar, & Cumas uſque progeſſus Fetronius illio atti- 
nebatur, Nec tulit ultra timoris aut ſpei moras. Neque ta- 
men præceps vitam expulit, ſed inciſas venas, ut libitum obli- 
gatas, aperire rurſum, & alloqui amicos, non per ſeria, aut 
quibus eonſtantiz gloriam peteret. Audiebatque referentes, 
nihil de immortalitate Anime, & Sapientium placitis, ſed le- 


165 


via carmina & faciles verſus. Ser rorum alios largitione, quoſ- 


dam verberibus affecit. Iniit & vias, ſomno indulſit, ut quam- 
quam coacta mors, fortuitæ ſimilis eſſet. Ne codicillis quidem 
(quod plerique pereuntium) Neronem aut Tigellinum, aut quem 
alium potentium adulatus eſt : ſed flagitia Principis ſub nom. 
nibus exoletorum fœminarumque, & novitate cujulque ſlupii 
perſcripſir, atque obſignata miſit Neroni, Fregitque annulum, 
T5 * eſſe ad facienda pericula. C. Tacitus, Annal. 
f R | | ""Y 
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ſo ſevere an Hiſtorian, to renounce his natural Au- 
ſteriry, and to enlarge himſelf with Pleaſure up- 
on the Commendation of a voluptuous Perſon. 
Not but that a Luxury ſo exquiſite, ſhew'd a; 

get a Delicacy of Genius, as it did of Reliſh, 

That Eruditus luxus, that Arbiter elegantiarum , is 
the Character of an Ingenious Politeneſs, far e- 
nough remov'd from the groſs Extravagance of a 
vicious Man. Nor was he ſp poſſeſs'd by his Plea. 
ſures, as to be made uncapable of Buſineſs; and 
that Tranquility of Life he ſo much ſtudied, did 
not render him an Enemy to Publick Employ- 
ments. He had che Merit of a Governour in his 
Governnment of Bithynia ; the Virtue of a Conſul 
in his Conſulſhip : But inftead of making his Life 
a Slave to his Dignity, as the greateſt part of Men 
do, and centring all his Troubles, and all his Joys 
there; Petronius, who was of a Genius ſuperiour 
to his high Employment, made them center in 
himſelf ; and to explain my ſelf after the manner 
of Montaigne, he did not renounce the Man tor the 
Magiſtrate. As for his Death, having carefully 
examin'd it, either I am deceiv'd, or it is the moſt 
glorious of Antiquity. In that of Cato, I find 
Trouble, and even Anger. The deſperate Po- 
ſture of the Affairs of the Republick, the Loſs of 
Liberty, his hatred of Cæſar, much aſſiſted his 
Reſolution ; and JI can't tell, if his auſtere Hu- 
mour did not degenerate into downright Madnels, 
when he tore out his own Bowels, 

Socrates ated truly like a wife Man, and with 
Indifference enough: Yet he endeavour'd to aſſure 
| himſelf of his Condition in another Life, and did 
not: He was ſtill reaſoning about it with bis 
Friends in Priſon, weakly enough; and to ſay 
all, Death was a conſiderable Obje& to him. Pe- 
tronius alone hath ſhew'd Softneſs and Indifference 
in his. Audiebatque referentes nihil de -immortalitatt 
; ani ma, 
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anime, & Pbiloſopborum placitis ; ſed levia carmina 
& faciles verſus. He not only went on in his or- 
dinary Courſe of Life, giving Liberty to ſome of 
his Slaves, and chaſtiſing others, but gratify'd his 
Fancy with thoſe things that pleaſed him; and his 
Soul, at the Point of fo grievous a Separation, 
was more touch'd wich the ſweet and eaſie Charms 
of Verſe, than all the empty Notions of Philo- 
op.... 5 © Te 

Petronius leaves us nothing at his Death, but an 
Image of Life; no Action, no. Word, no Cir- 
cumſtance, ſhews the Perplexity of a dying Per- 
ſon. "Tis with him properly, that to die is to 
ceaſe to live, and the Vixit of the Romans juſtly 
belongs to him. 2 | 


II. I am not of their Opinion, who believe 
that Petronius had a mind to laſh the Vices of his 
Time, and that he compoſed a Satyr with the 
ſame Intention that Horace wrote his. Unleſs I 
am deceiv'd, Morality was not oblig'd to him 1n 
this Point ; he is rather a nice Courtier, that turns 
every thing into Ridicule, than a publick Cenſor, 
who makes it his Buſineſs to expoſe Immorality. 
And indeed, if Perronius had deſign'd to leave us 
an ingenious Moral in his Deſcription of Plea- 
ſures, he would have endeavour'd to create in us 
a Diſtaſte for them; but tis there that Vice ap- 
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pears with all the Graces of the Authos; tis = 


he ſhews with the greateſt Care, the Agreeable- 
neſs and Politeneſs of his Wit. | 5 
Beſides, if he had intended to inſtruct us, in a 
more refin d and conceal'd Method than that of 
Precepts, we ſhould at leaſt ſee ſome Example of 
Divine or Humane Juſtice, upon his Debauchees. 
But he is ſo far from doing this, that the only ho- 
neſt Man introduc'd by him, the poor Lycas, A 
Merchant of great Integrity, and one that ador d 
| "At 
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the Gods, miſerably periſhes in a Storm, in 
the midſt of thoſe vicious Perſons, that are pre. 
ſerv'd. Encolpius and Giro embrace one another, 
to die more cloſely united together, and Death 
durſt not interrupt their Pleaſures. The luſtfy 
Triphena ſaved her ſelf in a Skiff, with all her 
Trinkets ; Eumolpus was ſo little concern d at the 
Danger, that he had leiſure enough to compoſe an 
Epigram ; Lycas, the * pious Lycas, calls to his 
Gods in vain for Relief; and to the Diſgrace of 


their Providence, the only innocent Man in the 
Company, is made to ſuffer for all the wicked. If 


we ſee Encolpius ſometimes afflicted, it does net 
proceed from his Repentance : He kill'd his Hoſt, 
is a Fugitive, there's no ſort of Crime which he 
has not committed ; but thanks be to the ſtrong 
Conſtitution of his Conſcience, he lives without 
Remorſe : His Tears and Lamentations, come from 
a different Principle; he complains of the Inf. 
delity of Gito, who abandon'd him, and he is re- 
ducd to Deſpair to imagine him in the Arms of 

)! 5 OT NS." 1 
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* Mr. Nodot bas criticiz d upon this Paſſage in his Notes up- 
ou Petronius; but without Reaſon. He thought that Mr. de 
St. Evremond cald Lycas PI QUS, becauſe Petronius gives 
him the Epithet of Verecundiſſimus : But he is miſtaken. Mr. 
de St. Evremond charges Petronius with protect ing Impiety and 
Vice, whilſt he oppreſſer Virtue and Piety, and makes it out by 
the Example of Lycas, who being the only Man in the Storm 
that fear d the inger of the Gods, and uſed all Endeavours to 
afpeaſe it, was alſa the only Man of the Company that perifted 
miſerably. Tis not thereforg on account of thoſe Motions of Devo- 
ion that he calls him the Pious Lycas ; but by reaſon of hiö En- 
deavours to cauſe the Veil and Syſirum, (a Brazen Inſtrument 
like a Timbrel) of ISIS, to be reſtor d, and of bis repeated 
Iuſt ances to Encolpius about it. Tu inquit, Encolpi, ſuccurre 
N wer 9.mes id eſt, veſtem illam divinam, Siſttumque red- 

e Navigio. Per fidem, miſerere, quemadmodum quidem ſoles, 
Et illum quigemVociferantem 42 — excuſſit, rept- 
titumque infeſto gurgite Procella circumegit, atque hauſit. 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond. 
another, who made himſelf merry with his being 
alone. | 
Facent nunc amatores obligati noftibus totis, & for- 
ſtan mutuis libidinibus attriti , derident ſolitudinem 
meam. Hh : 
All Crimes were ſucceſsful with him, except 


| one alone, which indeed brought upon him a ri- 
gorous Puniſhment : But'tis an Offence, for which 


neither the Divine, nor Humane Laws have or- 
dain'd any Chaſtiſement. He had, it ſeems, diſ- 
appointed the Expectations of Circe ; and in truth, 
his Impotence is the only Fault that troubles 
him. He. confeſſes, that he has been a great Of- 
fender, but that he never deſerv'd Death, except 
on this Occaſion. In ſhort, without tracing the 
Particulars of the whole Story, he relapſes into 
the ſame Crime, and receives the Puniſhment he 
deſerv'd for it, with a perfect Reſignation : Then 
he comes to himſelf, and acknowledges the Anger 
of the Gods. | | 


Helleſpontiaci ſequitur gravis ira Priapi. 


He laments the miſerable Condition, wherein 
he finds himſelf. Funerata eſt pars illa corporis, que 
quondam Achilles eram: And to recover his Vigour, 
he puts himſelf into the Hands of a Prieſteſs of 
this God, with a very Religious Intention ; and 
indeed the. only one he ſhews in all his Adven- 
tures, I might add, that the good Eumolpus is fol- 
low'd by little Children, when he recites his Ver- 
ſes: But when he debauches his Scholar, the Mother 
looks upon him as a Philoſopher ; and the Father, 
tho he lies in the ſame Chamber, does not awake: 
So ſeverely is Ridicule puniſh'd, by Perronius, and 
Vice happily protected. Judge by this, if Vir- 
tue has not need of another Orator, to plead its 
Cauſe, and be inculcated. I fancy he was os 
r r 
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Miſcellaneous Works of 
Opinion of Bautru: That a Gentleman, and Strig; 
neſs of Morals, are inconſiſtent. Si ergo Petroniun 
adimus, adimus virum ingenio vere aulico, Eleganig 


Arbitrum, non Sapientiæ. 


III. Tis not to be doubted, but that Petronin 
nad a Mind to to expoſe the Debaucheries of Ni 
and that this Prihce was the chief Object of hi 
Raillery : But whether the Perſons he introduces 
be true, or fictitious 5 whether he gives us Cha. 
*racters according to his own Fancy, or the true 
Temper of particular Perfons, 'tis very difficuk 
to know, and at this Diſtance we cannot be poſs 
tively aſſur'd of it. For my part, I am of Opinion, 
that there is no Character in Petronius, but what 
may ſuit with Nero. Under Trimalcio, in all pro- 
bability, he derides his ridiculous Magnificence, 
and the Extravagance of his Pleaſures : Eumohu 


- repreſents to us the fooliſh Paſſion he had for the 


Theatre: Sub nominibus exoletorum, faminarumqu, 
& novitate cujuſque ſtupri. flagitia Principis præſcri- 
fit ; and by an agreeable Diſpoſition of different, 
but imaginary Perſons, he expoſes ſeveral Follies 
" "2 Emperor, and the uſual Diſorders of hi; 

ile. | | 

It may be alledg'd, that Petronius is very oppo- 
poſite to himſelf, thus to blame Vice, Softneßß, 
and other Pleaſures ; he that was fo ingenious in 
the Search of them: Dum nihil amænum & molle, 
« ffluentia putat, niſi quod ei Petronius approbaſſet. For, 
to ſpeak truth, altho' the Prince was of his own 
Nature debauchd enough, in the Judgment of 
Plutarce, yet the Complaiſance of this Courtier, 
did not a little contribute to throw him into all 
fort of Luxury and Profuſion. In this, as in the 
greateſt part of thoſe things that are deliver'd by 


Hiitory, a Man ought to conſider the difference 


of Times. Before Nero gave himſelf up to theſe 
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range Extravagancies, . no Body was ſo agreea- 
ple to him as Petronius ; inſomuch that every thing 
haſſed for groſs, which had not his Approbation. 


This Court was, as it were, a School of ſtudied: 


IPleaſures, wholly govern'd by the Delicacy of fo 
exquiſite a Judge. Nay, I am of Opinion, That 
the Politenefs of our Author became pernicious to 


the Publick, and that he was one of the chief that 


Ihelp'd to ruin ſome conſiderable Perſons, who 


made a particular Profeſſion of Wiſdom and Vir- 
tue. He preach'd up nothing but Liberality, to 


Jan Emperor already Prodigal; and Softneſs to a 


voluptuous Man: Every thing that had the Face | 


of Auſterity, appear'd ridiculous to him. 


A: cording to my Conjectures, Thraſeas was ſome- 


times the Subject of his Mirth, and ſometimes 
WH [oidins. 
che Art. of Pleaſing, was ſure to be rallied for 
his unfaſhionable Gravity. By this means Nero 
| corrupted himſelf daily more and more, and as 
the Delicacy of Pleaſures came to yield to the 
I Diſorder of Debauchery, he fell into the groſſeſt 


In ſhort, whoever had Merit, without 


Extravagancies. Then Tigellinut, who was jea- 
lous of the Agreeableneſs of Petronius, and the 


| Advantages which he had over him in the Science 


of Pleaſures, attempted to ruin him, Quaſi adver- 
ſus æmulum, && Scientia voluptatum potiorem. It was no 
difficuft Matter for him to effect it; for the Em- 
peror, abandon'd now to all Exceſs, could no lon- 
ger ſuffer ſo nice a- Witneſs of his infamous De- 
baucheries : He was not ſo much troubled with a 
Remorſe for his Crimes, as touch'd with a fecret 
Shame for the Groſſneſs of his Pleaſures, when 
he remembred the Delicacy of the paſt. Perro- 
nius, on his ſide, had no leſs Diſtaſtes; and I be- 
lieve, that in the time of his private Diſconrents, 
he compoſed that ingenious Satyr, which was un- 
happily handed down to us maim'd and imper- 
Re! 5 ; | We 


Miſcellaneous Works of | M 


We find in Tacitus, a large Account of h Eumolpus 
Diſgrace, and that in purſuance of Piſos Conſpi. ſhe Theatr 
racy, the Friendſhip of Scevinus was made the Pre, {Poems 3 2! 
tence of his Deſtruction. on ö "x — 

ce, 

IV. PETRONIUS is to be admir'd through. I Man. 
out, for the Purity of his Stile, and the Delicacy ent Eume 
of his Sentiments ; but that which more ſurprize; Nfiſcovers [ 


me, is, his great Eaſineſs in giving us ingeniouſly udiciouſly 


all ſorts of Characters. Terence is, perhaps, the Ideas he | 
only Author of Antiquity, that enters beſt int pf makin 
the Nature of Perſons. But till this Fault I find i 07775 


doſures in 
his ridict 
Im, & ut 
Huid coroni 
ia deferre 


in him, that he has too little Variety: His whok 
Talent being confin'd in making Servants, and 
old Men; a covetous Father, and a debauch d Son; 
a Slave, and an Intriguer, to ſpeak properly, 
according to their ſeveral Characters; fo far, and 


no farther, the Capacity of Terence reaches. You His Kn 
muſt not expect from him, either Gallantry or is extra 
Paſſion, either Thoughts, or the Diſcourſe of a RN En. 
Gentleman. | Petronius, who had an Univerſal Wit, Cemnpant 
hits upon the Genius of all Profeſſions, and adaps bout hir 
himſelf, as he pleaſes, to a thouſand different Na. Ple, who 
tres. If he introduces a Declaimer, he aſſumes {ens El 
his Air, and his Stile ſo well, that one would ncolpins | 


1 exercit 
mom! Here. 


ſay, he had us d to declaim all his Life. Nothing 
expreſſes more naturally the Diſorders of a de- 


bauch d Life, than the Quarrels of Encolpius and There 
Aſeyltos, about Gito. | Cryſis, an 
oes not Quartilla admirably repreſent to us Not to m 
thoſe proſtitute Women, Quarum fic accenſa libids, as wha 
ut ſæpius peterent viros, quam peterentur ? Does not 2 0 
the Marriage of young Giro, and innocent Pani- by ens 
chi, gives us the Image of a compleat Wanton- 100 ſe 1 
neſs * F ufficient 
All that a Sot, ridiculouſly magnificent in Ban- ow, a 
quets, a vain Affecter of Niceneſs, and an Im- a W 


pertinent, are able to do, you have undoubtedly 
at the Feaſt of {rimaicie. N Eun 


8 
F / 
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of hiz Fumolpus ſhews ns Nero's extravagant Folly for 
,onſhj. | 
* Pr doems; and you may obſerve, as you run over 
ſo many noble Verſes, of which he makes an ill 


Wie, That an excellent Poet, may be a very 


rough. u Man. However, as Ercolpius, tho he repre- 
licacy ents Eumolpus a Maker of fantaſtical Verſes; yet 
prize: Niſcovers ſomething great in his Phiſiognomy; he 
ouſly Mudiciouſly rakes care, all along, not to ruin the 
s, the {Ideas he gave us of him. The Infirmity he has, 
ſt ing bf making Verſes out of Seaſon, even in 7jc> 
I fn: mortis ; his Fluentneſs in repeating his Com- 
whole Wboſures in all Places, and at all Times, anſwers 
s, and is ridiculous Beginning: Er ego, inquit, Poets 
Son; Nn, & ut ſpero, non humillimi ſpiritus, fi modo ali- 
perly, ; hid coronis credendum eſt 5 qnas etiam ad imperitos gra- 
„ and i deferre ſolet. | 

You His Knowledge, Which was extenſive enough; 
ry oi is extraordinary Actions; his Expedients in un- 
of z Nucky Encounters; his Reſolution to ſupport his 
Wi, ompanions in the Veſſel of Lycas ; his getting 
adapts bout him at Crorona that pleaſant Court of Peo- 
t Na. le, who were perpetually hunting after Old 
lumes 


Men's Eſtates, admirably well agrees —— 


vould | ncolpius had promis'd us of him before: Senex ca- 
thing W's exercitati vultus, qui videbatur magnum aliquid 
2 de- romittere. 


There is nothing ſo natural as the Character of 
Cryſis, and none of our Confidents come near her. 
Not to mention her ficſt Converſation with Polie- 


s and 


to Us 
bids, Nn; what ſhe tells him of her Miſtreſs, upon the 
s not Affront ſhe receiv d, is of an inimitable Simplicity: 


Pani- ¶ vum enim fatendum eſt, ex qua hora accepit injuriam, 
nton- 2 ſe non eft. Whoever has read Juvenal, is 

ufficiently acquainted with the Impotentia Matro- 
Ban- Nerum, and the ill Humour they are in, Si ſuan- 
Im- 4 vir aut familiatis infelicius cum ipſis rem habu- 
tedly “. But no Body beſides Petronius could have 


mol. | de- 


he Theatre, and his Vanity in reciting his own 


ny 
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Miſcellaneous Works of 


deſcrib'd Circe, ſo beautiful, ſo voluptuous, and i 
polite. _. | | 

Enothea, the Prieſteſs of Priapus, raviſhes me 
with the Miracles ſhe promiſes ; with her lu. 
chantments, he Sacrifices, her Sorrow for the 
Death of the donſecrated Goole ; and the mar 
ner in which ſhe's pacified, when Polienos makg 
her a Preſent, with which ſhe might purchaſe: 
Gooſe, and Gods too, if ſhe thought fit. 
P)bilumena, that complaiſant Lady, is no le 
entertaining; who, after ſhe had cullied ſeven 
Men out of their Eſtates, in the Flower of he 
Beauty, now being old, and by conſequence uni 
for Pleaſures, endeavour'd to keep up this Noble 
Trade, by the means of her Children, whom ſſt 
introduc'd with a Thouſand fine Diſcourſes to dl 
Men, who had no Heirs of their own. In 
Word, there is no part of Nature, no Profeſſion, 
which Petronius doth not admirably paint: He j 
a Poet, an Orator, and a Philoſopher, at hi 
Pleaſure, - 10 
As for his Verſes, I find in them an agreeable 


Force, a natural Beauty, Naturali pulchritudine cu: 


men exſurgit : Inſomuch that Douzz cannot any 
longer bear with the Hear and Impetuoſity d 
Lucan, after he has read the taking of Troy, or il 
about the Civil War, in Petronius, which 
he preters much above the other's Phar/alia, 


Quam vel trecenta Cordubenlis illius 
Pharſalicoram Verſuum Volumina. 
Jan. Douſa Pat, Præcidaneorum Petru. 
Lib. II. Cap. 12. 


Perhaps I may be deceiv'd ; but in my Opr 


nion, Lucretius has not treated of Dreams, in fuci 


an agreeable manner as Petronixs, in the following 
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Monſieur de St, Evremond. 
Somnia, qua mentes Iudunt volitantibus umbris, 
Non delubra Deum, nec ab athere numina mittunt : 
Sed ſibi quiſque facit; nam cum proſtrata ſopore 
Urget membra quies, & mens fine pondere ludit, 
Quidquid Ince fuit, tenebris agit ; oppida bello 
Qui quatit & flammis miſcrandlas-ſevit in urbes, 


Tela videt, werſaſque Aciet, & Funera Regum, 


Atque exundantes perfuſo Sanguine Campos. 
Qui Cauſas orare ſolent, Legeſque, Forumque, 

Et pavidò cernunt incluſum Corde Tribunal. 

Condit Avarus Opes, defoſſumque invenit Aurum; 
Venator ſaltus Canibus quatit. Eripit undis, + 
Aut premit everſam periturus Navita Puppim. 
Scribit Amatori Meretric. Dat Adultera Munus. 


Et Canis in Sommis Leporis Veſtigid latrat, 


In noctis Spatis Miſerorum vuluera durant. | 
| t Petron. Satyr. 


When in a Dream, preſented to our View, 
Thoſe airy Forms appear ſo like the true: 
Nor Heav'n, nor Hell, the fancy d Vim ſends, 
But ev'ry Breaſt its own Deluſion lends : 

For when ſoft Sleep the Body folds in Eaſe, 
And from the heavy Maſs our Fancy trees, 
Whatever tis in which we take Delight, 

And think of moſt by Day, we dream by Night: 
Th'ambitious Brave, who mighty States oerturn, 
Ruin whole Empires, and vaſt Cities burn, 
From fancy'd Darts believe a darken'd Sky, 
And ſee, in haſte, defeated Squadrons fly : 
Here bloody Plains a ghaſtly Proſpect yield, 
And Monarchs ſlain nobilicate the Field. 
He that by Day litigious Knots unty d, 
And charm'd the drowſy Bench to either fide ; 
By Night a Crowd of cringing Clients ſees, 
Smiles on the Fools, and kindly takes their Fees. 


The 
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The Miſer views his glitt ring Heaps of Gold, 
And oft the viſionary Sums are tolc. 
Then fancies Thieves diſturb his ſhort Delight; 
He views their Masks,and wakens with theFright, 
To Heav'n the Merchant does himſelf addreſs, 
Dreaming of Wrecks, religious in Diſtreſs, 
Huntſmen with Joy th'imagin'd Chaſe purſue, 
Hollow aloud, and ſee the Stag in View. 
The Miſtreſs to her abſent Lover writes, | 
And, as awake, with Flames and Darts indite,, : 
The am'rous Wife dreams of her Lover's Charm N 
And hugs her Husband with adult rous Arms, 
Dogs, in full Cry, purſue their fearful Game; 
The Wretched, tho aſleep, till feel their Pain, 


And what can one compare to that voluptuous 
Night, whoſe Image fills the Soul in ſuch a mannes 
that a 0p ly to call his Virtue to his Af 
ſtance, to overcome the lively Impreſſion it make 
upon the Mind? 


Qualis nox fuit illa, Dit, Deæque L 
uam mollis thorus ! Eæſimus calentes, 
Et transfudimus hinc & binc labellis 
Errantes animas. Valete cure, 
Mortalis ego fic perire cæpi. 


Who can the Charms of that bleſt Night declare' | 


. 
How ſoft, ye Gods! our warm Embraces were 
Our wanton Limbs, like curling Ivy twin'd ; | 


By eager Lips our wand'ring Souls were joind 
Away, all Cares: Id gladly ceaſe to live, | 
If Joys, like theſe, I might in Death receive. 


Altho the declamatory Stile, ſeems. ridiculous 
to Petronius, yet, for all that, ht ſhews much Elo 
quence in his Declamations; and to demonſtrat: 
that the moſt Debauch'd are not I" of 
883 . 
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Old, Meditation, or Recolle&ion, Morality has no- 
| thing more ſerious, or better manag'd than the 
ight; Reflections of Encolpius upon the Inconſtancy of 
right. Human Affairs, and the Uncertainty of Death. 
reſs, Upon every Subject that offers it ſelf, tis im- 
ba poſſible to think more nicely, or to ſpeak with 
rſue, more Purity. In his Narrations, he ſometimes 
| copies after plain unaffected Nature, and contents 
C himſelf with the Graces of Simplicity; ſometimes 
ite, he gives his Work the finiſhing Strokes, and then 
arms nothing is ſo poliſh'd. Catullus and Martial treat 
ms, of the ſame Things in a groſs manner; and if 
me; any one could find the Secret of wrapping up 
Pain, what's Obſcene, in a Language like his, I dare 
J anſwer for the Ladies, that they would praiſe him 
tuo for his Diſcretion. | | 
inner, But that which more peculiarly belongs to Pe- 
Aff. tronivs, is, that excepting Horace, in a few Odes, 
male he is, perhaps, the only Perſon of Antiquity, | 
that knew how to ſpeak of Gallantry. Virgil is, 
indeed, moving in his Paſſions ; the Amours of 
Dido, and thoſe of Orpheus and Euridice, have 
Charms and Tenderneſs ; yet there is nothing of 
Gallantry in them: And poor Dido, ſo compaſſi- 
Jonate was her Soul, fell in Love with the pious 
; e/Eneas, at the bare recital of his Misfortunes. 
Jy Ovid is witty, and eaſie: Tibullus delicate. But 
clare! their Miſtrefſes ought to have been bred ar a 
were! College, to know what they mean. On all 


d; Occaſions they alledge Gods, and Fables, and 
Examples drawn from the moſt remote Antiqui- 


; they alſo promiſe Sacrifices too, and I Nw 
that 
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* Mr. de St. Evremond ſays in the French, That they 
8 2ught to have been as learned as Madan * Jeuderi, who was 4 
\ famous Wricer of Romances. i 
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Miſcellaneous Works of 
that Monſieur Chapelain | learn'd of them the Me. 


thod of burning Hearts in Offerings. Lucian, as in. 


genious as he is, appears groſs ſo ſoon as he 
ſpeaks of Love, and his Courtezans' talk rather 
the Language of the Stews, than of the Bed. 

Chamber. " | 
For my own Part, tho' I am a great Admirer 
of the Ancients, I can't but do Juſtice to ou 
own Nation, and am perſuaded, that we have; 
great Advantage over them in this Point. And 
indeed, after having examin'd this Matter, I do 
not know one of thoſe great Genius's, that coull 
have made Maſſiniſſa end Sophonisha, Ceſar ani 
Cleopatra, ſpeak ſo genteely of Love, as we hay 
heard them in our Language. Now, as much 
as others fall ſhort of us in this particular, ſo 
much doth Petronius exceed us. We have no Ro. 
mance that can boaſt of a Story ſo agreeable z 
that of the EPHESIAN MATRON. No. 
thing has ſo much of Gallantry as the Letters d 
Circe and Polienos; and all their Adventures, whe- 
ther you reſpect the Management, or the De- 
ſcriptions, have a Character very much above the 
Politeneſs of our Age. You may judge, ny 
a p | 6 


' [ 
— py p * 


+ Myr. Chapelain, in his PUCELLE d' Orleans, Book ll. 
makes the Count Dunois, who was in Love with that Heroin, 
ſay, among other extravagant Things : 


3 — 


De ce Feu toutefois que me ſert Innocence, 
Si tout Sage qu'il eſt il me fait Violence? 
Helas! il me devore; & mon Cœur embraſe 
Deja par ſa Chaleur eſt de Force epuiſe. 
Et foix, conſumons nous d'une Flamme fi belle, 
Brulons en Holocauſte au Feu de la Pucelle : 
Laiſſons-nous pour ſa gloire en Cendres convertir, 
Et tenons a bonheur d'en ètre le Martyr. 


* See the SOPHRONISBE and La MORT de POMPEE 
of Corneille, 2 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond. 
he was able to treat a Noble Paſſion with the 


niceneſs it deſerves ; ſince this was an Affair of 
two Perſons, that were to taſte the utmoſt Plea- 


| ſure at their firſt Interview. 


7 
* 


THE 
EPHESIAN MATRON: 


T'Here was a Lady at Epheſus, in ſo high a 

Reputation for her Chaſtity, that even the 
Women of the neighbouring Countries came out 
of Curioſity to ſee her, as a Miracle. This Prude 
having loſt her Husband, was not content, as the 
Cuſtom then was, to affift at the Funeral Rites, 
with her Hair diſhevel'd, and. to beat her Breaſt 
before the People; ſhe reſolv'd to follow the De- 
ceasd even to his Monument; and having laid 
him in a Sepulchre, after the Grecian Manner, ſhe 
watch'd the Body, and wept inceſlantly over it ; 
abandoning her ſelf to all the Exceſſes of Grief 
and Deſpair, and fo obſtinately determin'd to de- 
ſtroy her ſelf by Hunger, that neither her Rela- 
tions nor Friends were able to conquer this fatal 
Reſolution. The Magiſtrates of the Place, who 
met with no better Succeſs, were the laſt that 
took their leaves of her; and in this manner, our 
illuſtrious Matron, lamented by all the World as 
a dead Perſon, had already paſs d five Days with- 
out Eating. A faithful and. affectionate Maid; 
bore this unfortunate Lady Company, mingling 
her Tears with thoſe of her Miſtreſs, and re- 
newinz the Light as often as there was occaſion; 
Nothing was talked of in the City, but this un- 
precedented Adyenture, and every one agreed; 
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watch the Croſſes, left the Bodies ſhould be ſtolen, 


5 8 
Miſcellaneous Works of 

that this was the firſt Example of Conjugal Loy The 5 
and Chaſtity, which the World had ever be. but with 
held. ſnade hi 

It happen'd that, at this very time, the G0. Maid, v 
vernour of. the Province order'd certain Robber, MW geliciou: 
to be affix'd to Croſſes near the diſmal Vault WW Diſcour 
where this virtuous Lady bewail'd her ſelf ove: WM who inv 
the Body of her dear Husband. The following and hav 
Night, a Soldier who was appointed Centinel 0 and dra! 
nacy Ol 
© the be 
© bury\ 
© Fate, 


perceiving a Light in the Monument, and hear. 
ing the ſad Complaints of a Perſon in Affliction, 
was led, by a Curioſity common to all Men, ty 


> LE 2 N . - oe. «7 1 ** 8 e «+7 wo rod Os 


ſee what the Matter might be. With theſe In. again 
tentions he went down into the Sepulchre, and 
ſurpriz' d at the fight of a very beautiful Woman, Thin 
he continu'd for ſometime frighted, as if he hat Are 
ſeen ſome Fantom ; then earneſtly beholding the 
dead Body, which lay ſtretch'd out before hi; *Wh 
Eyes, conſidering the Lady's Tears, her Face dil. *to L 
figur d with her Nails, and all the other Mark; © For 
of ſolemn Woe, he imagin'd, at laſt, what the © nels, 
Matter was : That a poor diſconſolate Woman gave * and 
her ſelf up to Sorrow, and could not bear, with- © ven 
out Deſpair, the Death of him ſt& had loſt. Upon © whit 
this, he went back, and brought his ſmall Supper * you 
with him to the Monument, and began to exhort © nag 
her not to perſevere any longer in an unprofi- when 
table Sorrow, and inſignificant Complaints; That ons: 
all Men haye one common Exit, out of this ded tc 
World, and muſt go to the ſame Place ; not omit- an Al 
ting any of the Arguments that are uſually em- come 
ploy'd to cure the moſt diſtemper'd Minds. But dineſ 
the Lady being ſtill the more provok d by fo un- know 
expected a Conſolation, redoubled her Lamenta- Meal 
tions, beat her Breaſt with more Violence than that 
before, and tore off her Hair, which ſhe threw {pair 
upon the miſerable Body, © ne this 
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Monſieur de St, Evremond. 


The Soldier was not at all diſcourag'd by this, 
but with the ſame Exhortations endeavours to per- 


| ſnade her to take ſome Nouriſhment, till the 


Maid, who was undoubtedly conquer'd by the 


delicious Smell of the Wine, as well as by his 
{ Diſcourſe, ſtretch'd out her Hand to the Perſon, 


who invited them both in ſo obliging a manner; 
and having recruited her Spirits by what ſhe eat 
and drank, began her ſelf to combat the Obſti- 
nacy of her Miſtreſs. © And what will you be 

© the better, ſaid ſhe, by thus ſtarving your ſelf ; 

* burying your ſelf alive; and giving up to 
© Fate, a Soul he does not yet demand back 
© again? 


Think you theſe Tears, this pompous Train of Wo, 
Are known, or valu d by the Ghoſts below ? 


What! do you imagine you can bring the Dead 
© to Life again; contrary to the Order of Nature? 
© For once be adviſed by me ; lay afide this Weak- 
* neſs, which none but Women are capable of; 
* and enjoy the Advantages of Life, while Hea- 
© ven gives you leave to do it, This very Body 
© which you ſee before you, ſufficiently ſhews 
© you the Value of Life, and warns you to ma- 
nage it better. Few People liſten with regret, 
when they are preſs'd to eat on the like Occali- 
ons: And we eaſily ſuffer our ſelves to be perſwa- 
ded to live. Thus our Matron, famiſhed by ſo long 
an Abſtinence, . ſuffered her Obſtinacy to be over- 
come, and took her Victuals with the ſame Gree- 
dineſs as her Maid, who had yielded before. You 
know that Temptations generally follow after 
Meals : Therefore with the very ſame Arms 
that the Soldier employ'd to combat her De- 
ſpair, did he now attack her Chaſtity ; and as 


this young Fellow appeared neither diſagreeable, 
18 = 3 | nor 
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of his fair Miſtreſs, and the Secrecy of his good 


perceiving that no body look'd after them, 


+ ; ; | by and to 7 
nor deſtitute of Wit; the Maid was not wanting yer Hust 
on her Part, to do him all the good Offices the WM who had 
could, telling to her Miſtreſs : tion, He 


at the ſa 


Miſcellaneous Works of 


| ſo very 
| Deceas d, 
| cording 
band's C 
it tothe 
The So 


Why will you ſtill reſiſt P pleaſing Flame ? 


In ſhort, not to hold you any longer in ſuſpence, 
the Virtuous Matron obſerv'd the ſame Abſtinence 
as to the other part of her Body ; and the Soldier 
compleatly Victorious, ſucceeded in his Attempt, 


upon both. Thus they continued together, not ſonable 
only the firſt Night of their Enjoyment, but the Mornir 
next Day alſo, and the next after that. The ſhould b 
Doors of the Monument being fo carefully ſhut, 7 

that whoever had come thither, whether a Friend 3 


or Stranger, would, without doubt, have conclu- 
ded, that the moſt Pious Wife in the Univerſe, 
had expird over the Body of her Husband. A ( 

The Soldier perfectly charm'd with the Beauty 
Fortune, laid out all the little Stock he had upon 
Proviſions, and aſſoon as Night came on, he car- 
ried them to the Monument. In the mean time, 
the Relations of one of the Men that were hang 


carried off the Body in the Night, and buried it. 
But the poor Soldier, who ſuffer'd this ſcurvy 
Trick to be play'd him, while he was too buſih 
purſuing his private Pleaſures, finding on the Mor- 


ning one of theſe Croſſes without a Body, re- jus. 
pair'd immediately to his Miſtreſs, in the greateſt * 
Apprehenſions of Puniſhmert ; and acquainted we © 
her with what had happen'd to him ; adding, 5 
That as to himſelf he was fully reſolv'd not to Rea 
wait his Condemnation, but to execute a piece of 
Juſtice upon himſelf, and puniſh his fatal Negli- — 
gence with his own ; That the only Favour 1 
he begg d of her, was, to take care of his Burial; Pac: 


and 


* 


Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


and to put him in the ſame Tomb, fatal both to 


ber Husband and her Lover. At this, our Matron, 

ces ne BY who had an equal Share of Charity and Diſcre- 

tion, Heaven forbid, ſaid ſhe, that I ſhould ever behold 

2 | at the ſame time, the Funerals of to Perſons who are 

| ſo very dear to me: I will rather chooſe to hang the 

F Deceas d, than to occaſion the Death of the Living, Ac- 

Pence, cording to this fine Speech, ſhe drew her Hus- 

r- band's Corps out of the Coffin, in order to faſten 
er 


it to the Croſs, from whence the Body was ſtolen. 
temps The Soldier immediately put in execution the ſea- 

ſonable Advice of ſo diſcreet a Lady; and next 
ut the Morning every one wonder d how 4 dead Man 


The If ſhould be able to find his way to the Gibbet. 
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N Eing one Day at Dinner with the Mareſchal 
B by D Hocquincourt, Father Canaye, who din'd 
there alſo, inſenſibly led the Diſcourſe to that 

Submiſſion of Mind, which Religion requires of 
us; and having related to us many new Miracles, 
and ſome Modern Revelations, he concluded, thar 
we ought to avoid, like 4 Plague, thole Libertine 
Wits, who pretend to examine every thing by 
_ Reaſon. | 


d © Who 
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* He was then (in the Year 1664.) at Peronne, of which. 
Place he was Governor, 
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© Who do you talk to of Libertine Wits, ſaid the I ought te 
Mareſchal, and who knew them better than! 
did? Bardouville and St. Ival were my beſt 
Friends; they engag'd me in the Party of the 
Count i, againſt Gardinal Richelieu: Why, I knoy 
'em ſo well that I could write a Book of their 
Sayings, When Bardouville was dead, and $, 
val had retird into Holland, I came acquainted 
with La Frette and Sauveboeuf ; theſe were none 
of your Wits, but brave, gallant Fellows. I 
Frette was as Stout as Hercules, and my very good 
Friend; and I think that I ſufficiently ſhew! 
my felf to be his in the Sickneſs that carried 
him off, T ſaw him dying of a ſmall Fever, 
like a Woman; and was enraged to ſee Li 
Hette, that gallant La Frette, who fought Boute- 
ville, yo out, neither better nor worſe, than: 
Farthing Candle. Sæuveboeuf and I, were con- 
cern'd to preſerve the Honour of our Friend; 
which made us reſolve to piſtol him, that he 
might die like a Man of Honour. I clapp'd a Pi. 
* {toi to his Head, when a Son of a Whore of 2 
* PFeſuit puſh'd my Arm aſide, and hinderd my 


bove War 


Prince; 


F . WE WL OE EY 


5 that jou 


after hei 
Triendſhi 


Deſign: This put me in ſo great a Paſſion a. Ho 
gainſt him, that I preſently turn d Janſeniſt. | © have 

Take notice, my Lurd, ſaid Father Canaye, tale u- © 4 Hoc: 
rice, bow Satan is ehycys in wait for,us. Circuit, WT Chan 
quærens quem devoret ; You are ſomewhat piqud IL. 
againſt our Order, and be takes that Occaſion to ſur- unde 
prize, and devour ou 5 nay, worſe than devour Jou, ; ing? 
zo make you turn Janſeniſt: Vigilate, Vigilate ; Our Fa 
A Man cannot be too much upon bis Guard againſt the ſelves a 
common Enemy of Mankind. great 12 


* The Father's in the right, ſaid the Mareſchal, No moi 

5 Thave been told that the Devil never ſleeps. We male) 

MY | © ought K 

c Do 

— — HOLE m | . 44 
+ The Count de So.ffons, 


— — 


Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


aid the WF ought to do the like, and be always upon our I 
than 1 WF Guard; For, Sharp is the Word. But let us leave 
„ belt WF che Devil, and talk of my Likings. I have 


of the loved War above all Things; Madam de Mont- 
Know bazon next to War; and ſuch as you ſee me, 
f their Philoſophy after Madam de Mont baxon. You have 
nd St N eaſem to love War, replied the Father, for War loves 
lainted e too; it bas crown'd you with Honours, Why, 
none Md have you to know, that I am alſo a Warriour. 
S. Le King has given me the Direction of the Hoſpital of 
good his Army in Flanders: Is not this enough to entitle 
hew( Wh An 4 Warriour ? Who would ever thought that Fa- 
Arriel ber Canaye ſhould turn Soldier? Yet I am one, my 
Fever, Lord, and do God us leſs Service in the Camp, than 


; I did in the College of Clermont. You may therefore 


Boute- ¶ love War innocentiy; to go to the War, is to ſerve one's 
han 2 Prince; and to ſerve one's Prince, is to ſerve God. 
con- But as for what concerns Madam de Montbazon, 
tend ; . if you have Luſted after ber, if you have look'd u pon 
at he ber with a Carnal Eye, you muſt permit me to tell you, 
a Pi. that your Deſires were Criminal. You did not Luſt 
of 2 ll after ber, my Lord, out only love her with an innocent 
1 my WR Friendſhip. | 
on 2. How, Father! ſaid rhe Mareſchal, would you 
| © have me love like a Coxcomb 2 The Mareſchal 
ke n- © 4 Hocquincourt has not learn'd in Ladies Bed- 
"cuit, WF Chambers, to do nothing more than to Sigh. 
iqud MI LONGD Father, I LONGD, ----- You 
| ſur- WW © underſtand my Meaning. Long d! What Long- 
jou, ing ? In Trutb, my Lord, you rally with a good Grace. 
ate ; Our Fathers of St. Louis, would be ready to croſs them- 
f the ſelves at theſe Longings. But when a Man has been a 
great while in the Army, he learns to hear every thing. 
_ No more, no more, you ſpeak this, my Lord, I ſuppoſe to 
E 


make your ſelf Merry. 
© There is no Merriment in the Caſe, Father: 
Do you know to what Pitch I lov'd her? Uj/que 
ad Aras, my Lord. No, Aras, Father: 1 ye 
cre, 
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© here, ſaid the Mareſchal, taking a Knife, and 'prify : 
ing the Haft faſt in bis Hand, Bok 0 here, 111 at her 
© had commanded me to kill you, I would hay with he 
© ſheath'd this Blade in your Heart. Father ( enterta 
naye ſurpriz d at this Diſcourſe, but more frighteq This m 
at this ſudden Tranſport, had immediate recour Wi I never 
to his Mental Devotion, and ſecretly pray'd uf and Ne! 
his Maker, that he would deliver him from th but 1 hi 
Danger wherein he found himſelf. But not truſ. ſince: 
ing altogether to Prayer, he inſenſibly got out a Lam I 
the Mareſchal's Reach, by an unperceivable M. ©” 
tion of his Buttocks. The Mareſchal kept fil 0b, by 
within Arm's-length of him, by the ſame Motion, er C 
with the Knife lifted up, ſo that one would hin “ - 
ſworn, that he was going to put the Lady's Or. Lacy 1 
der in Execution. Gee wake 
My ill Nature made me take Pleaſure, for: Lord W 
while, in the Fright of our Reverend Spark ; bu U, 
fearing, at length, that the Mareſchal in his Pa. ph f 
ſion, might render that Scene melancholy, which 4m = 
was before pleaſant ; I put him in mind that * 
Madam de Monthaz,on was dead; and told him, 5 4 
That it was Father Canches good Fortune, ta Ice 
he had nothing to fear from a Perſon that was no WF 70 * 
more. God does every thing for the beſt, el 
© the Mareſchal : The faireſt F Woman in the 
World began to be troubleſome to me, when ſh: 


*-kick'd up her Heels and died. She had alway 4, Am 
al cheſs of d 

; 7 | | zhey pleaf 
— „ 3 I 0 of that I 
* The Dutcheſs of Montbazon, Daughter to Count de Ver- ſon and | 


ITD 
tus, was then ſtill alive; for ſbe died in the Year 1657. Mr. d er han 
: 


St. Evremond was not ignorant of it, but he thought that thi Fon Shy 
 Anacroniſm might be eafily forgiven him, conſidering it wii Back-$2a; 
difficult otherwiſe to reeover Father Canaye from the Frigbt Sight. w. 
he was in. Ti long ago ſince Mr. Bayle made this Obſervation. moſt * 
See his Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, December, fin. Thu 


1686. Wunced 1 
avery a 


+ Thus the Mareſchal d Hoquincourt called Madam de Mont 
bazon, EET 1705, 


N Monſieur de St. Evremond, 187 
e, ber Tail one Abbot de + Ratce, who diſcours'd 
ald hay with her about 6 RA CE before Company, and 
her 0. entertain'd her with ſomething elſe in private. 
frightet This made me forſake the Janſeniſts: Before that 
recourk I never miſsd a Sermon of Father Deſmaretz, 
ray'd uf and never ſwore but by Gentlemen of Port- Royal; 
om the but I have confeſs d my ſelf to the Feſuirs ever 
ot tru}. ſince: And if my Son has ever any Children, 
t our oF Lam reſolvd they ſhall go to the College of 


le M. 


Kk ; but 
nis Pal. 
which 
d that 
d him, 
e, that 
vas n0 
, replicd 
in the 
1en ſhe 
alway 
A 


—— 


de Ver- 
Ar. de 
bat thu 
it wit 
e Fright 
vation. 
ecember, 


e Mont- 
4 


Clermont, or elſe Il diſinherit them. 
Ob, how wonderful are the Ways of God ! cried out 
Father Canaye : How profound is the Myſtery of bis Fu- 
ice! A Fopling of a Janſeniſt pretends Love to a 
Lady whom my Lord wiſhed well to: The Merciful 
God makes uſe of Fealouſie to put the Conſcience of my 
Lord into our Hands; MIR ABILIA JUDICIA 
TUA DOMINE, Wonderful are thy Fudgmentt, 
O Lord After the good Father had ended his pi- 
ous Reflection, I thought I might be allowed to 
have a Share in the Converſation ; ſo I ask'd 
the Mareſchal, if the Love of Philoſophy did not 
ſucceed the Paſſion he had for Madam de Mout- 
bazon ? | 
*A 


_— 


f Armand John Baptiſt de Rance, ſo well known, ſince un- 
der the Name of the Abbot de la Trappe, was one of the Dut- 


aſe, tis certain, that the ſudden and uneæpected Death 
of that Lady, was one of the principal Motives of hu Conver- 
fon and Retirement. 
Ibæ in a Country Houſe, where the Abbot being come, from Pa- 
ls, upon the firſt News of her Illneſs, and finding no body at 
the Gate, he went up to the Dutebeſi Apartment through the 
Back. Stairs ; and the firſt Object that preſented it ſelf to his 
Sight, was Madam de Montbazon's Corps, disfigured in the 
moſt horrid and ghaſtly manner, and ready to be laid in the Cof- 


nounced the World, and ſettled in hu my of La Trappe 
ec, auſtere Reform, He died on the 20th of October, 
70% 


ne Montbazon's Lovers: and let his Panegyriſts ſay what 
| they e 


Madam de Montbazon died of the Small- . 


Jin. This made ſo lively an Impreſſion upon him, that be re- 
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© A Plague ont, I have lov'd Philoſophy, 
© too well, ſaid the Mareſchal, J have. loved it hy 
© too well; but I have left it at laſt, and yy 
trouble my Head no more with it. A Devil a 
© a Philoſopher had fo puzzled my Brain abo 
© our Firſt Parents, the Apple, the Serpent, Terrefni 
© Paradiſe, and the Cherubims, that I had like to hay 
© believ'd nothing at all. The Devil take me, i 
© ] believ'd a Syllable then; but ever ſince I col 
© endure to be crucified for my Religion. Ny 
© that I ſee more Reaſon in it now; but, on t 
© contrary, leſs than ever: But, for all that, 
© could ſuffer my ſelf to be crucified, withay 
© knowing why or wherefore. 

So much the better, my Lord, reply'd the Faths 


twanging it very devoutly through the Noſe, j| 


much the better; Theſe, are no Human Motions ; th 
proceed from God. NO REASON! That's f 
true Religion, hi. NO REASON! Whats 
extraordinary Grace, my Lord, has Heaven beſtow'd u 
on you? Eſtote ſicut Infantes, be as Infants. Infant 
preſerve their Innocency, and why? becauſe they han 
no Reaſon. Beati pauperes Spiritu, Bleſſed are th 
poor in Spirit: they ſin not; the Reaſon is, becauſe thy 
have no Reaſon: NO REASON ;- WITH 
OUT KNOWING WHY, OR WHERE 
FORE. Ob excellent Words ! They ought to be writ 
ren in Letters of Gold: NOT THAT I SEE 
MORE REASON IN IT NOW; BUT, 
ON THE CONTRARY, LESS THA\ 
EVER: I Truth, this is Divine for them, thit 
have any Taſte of Heavenly Things: NO RE#% 
SON! Mbat an extraordinary Grace, my Lord, bi 
God beſtow'd upon you ? +5 

The Father had carried farther his Holy Hatrei 


againſt Reaſon, if ſome Letters had not com 
from Coure to the Mareſchal, which interruptel 
ſo pious an Entertainment, The Mareſchal * 


N 
em ſoft! 
leasd to 
J affect 
thers do, 
Diſpatch 
and Spe 
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that the 
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[| The 
Places, be 


of Conde 


Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


phy em ſoftly to himſelf ; and afterwards he was 


2d it H leasd to tell the Company the Contents. © If 
and ui affected to be thought a Politician, as o- 
Devil e chers do, I ſhould retire into my Cloſet, to read 
in abo Diſpatches from the Court; but I always Act 
errefr and Speak with an open Heart. The Cardinal 


to hav ſends me word, Thar “ Stenays taken; that the 
e me, i Court will be here within Eight /Days ; and 
coul that the Command of the Army, that made the 
n. M Siege, is given me, in order to go and relieve 
on i» Arras with Turenne and La Fertt : I remember 


well that Turenne ſuffer d me to be beaten + by 
the Prince of Conde, when the Court was at Gien; 
Perhaps I may find an Opportunity to be even 
with him. If Arras || were reliev'd, and Turenne 
beaten, I ſhould be content; Til do what I can; 


that, | 
Withoy 


Fathe, 
Noſe, j| 


1s; but I ſay no more. | 

hat's th He would have related to us all the Particulars 
hat aof the Battle, and what reaſon he thought he had 
2'd vo complain of Monſieur de Turenne: But, we 


Infant 
ey ben 
are itt 
ruſe thy 
'I TH: 
ERE 


be writ 


[ SEL 


ere inform'd, that the Convoy was got already 
good way out of Town, which made us take 
our leaves (ooner than we intended to do. 
Father Canaye having no Horſe of his own, 
defird the Mareſchal to lend him one to carry 
him to the Camp : And what ſort of a Horſe will 
jeu have, Father? ſays the Mareſchal ; I will make 
you the ſame Anſwer, my Lord, replies the Father, 


BUI good Father Suarez made to the Duke of Medina 
HA >idonia pen the like Occaſion, Qualem me decet 
n, to eſſe, Manſuetum, Such an one as I ought to be, gentle 
REH and tractable. Lualem me decet eſſi, Manſuetum ! I 
rd, hat NE « underſtand 
Hal .. ken the th of Auguſt 16 

| 2 tenay was taken the 6th of Auguſt 1054, 

oY 1 4t Bleneau rhe 7th of April 1652. ; 
rup F || Theſe Three Mareſebals having forced the Lines in Three 
| rea Tlaces, beat the Spaniards, entred Arras, and obliged the Fr ines 


of Conde to retirg, 
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© Let the Father have my Horſe ; I love d. 


that champ'd his Bit eternally ; ſtill went on on 


Miſcellaneous Works of 
© underſtand a little Latin, ſaid the Mareſchy 
© Manſuetum ĩs a fitter Word for Sheep than Horſs 


© whole Order, and am his Friend, therefore ; 
© them give him my beſt Horſe. I went to 6. 
ſpatch ſome {mall Buſineſs of my own; but fi 
not long before I rejoin'd the Convoy. 

We paſs'd without Danger; but not without ſony 
Fatigue for poor Father Canaye. I met him upy 
the March, mounted on one of the beſt Stone 
Horſes of Monſieur 4 Hocquincourt. Twas a mettl 
ſome fiery Devil, reſtleſs, and always in Motion: 


ſide, neigh'd every Minute; and what moſt d 
fended the Modeſty of the Father, he very ind 
cently miſtook all the Horſes that came near hin 
for Mares. What do I ſee, Father ? ſaid I, comin 
up to him: What Horſe have they given you ? Win 
3s good Father Suarez's Nag, that you ask'd ſo en 
neſtly for? © Ah, Sir, ſays be, I am een ſpent, | 
© am bruis d to Pieces. 
with his Complaints, when a Hare ſtarted. At 
Hundred Horſemen immediately hurried away i 
Confuſion after the Courſe, and we heard pr 
ſently more Diſcharges of Piſtols, than at a Skit 
miſh. The Father's Horſe being us'd to Fin 
under the Mareſchal, ran away with his Ride, 
and made him penetrate inſtantly beyond thei 


confus d Ranks. Twas a very pleaſant Sight u 


ſee a Feſuit at the Head of all this Company, it 


ſpite of himſelf, By good Fortune Puſs was killl; 
and I found the Father in the midſt of Thin 


Horſemen, who all gave him the Honour of! 


. Chaſe, which might deſerve the Name of a Ren 


counter. The Father receiv'd their Commends 
tions with a ſeeming Modeſty ; but in his Mind 


he deſpis'd very much the Manſuetum of good Fr 


ther Swarez,, and hugg'd himſelf with the woo 


He was going ul 


\ 


e though 
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membre 
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Mr. de 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond-. 


2 e thought he had done on the Mareſchal's Bar- 
love 1 - Horſe. However, twas not long before he 
efore | >membred that fine Saying of Solomon, Vanitas 
it to of 017%”) G omnia VANITAS. As he grew 
but fu ool, he felt a Smart, which the Heat had rendred 


ſenſible; and falſe Glory yielding to real Pain, 
xe wiſh'd for the Eaſe and quiet Life of the Col- 


2 I ege he had quitted. But all theſe Reflections 
t Stor nifited nothing z. he muſt go to the Camp, and 
1 mene was ſo tir d with his Horſe, that I ſaw him 
Mot nce ready to abandon his Bucepbalus, and walk 


foot at the Head of the Infantry. 


non a 1 comforted him for his paſt Fatigue, and freed 


moſt . 

ry inte im from any ſuch Inconveniency for the future, 
car hu giving him the eaſieſt Nag he could have 
comin iſnd. He return'd me a Thouſand Thanks, and 


as ſo ſenſible of my Civility, that laying aſide 


74 

74 all cautious Regards to his Profeſſion, he convers d 

ſpent it me more like an honeſt ſincere Fellow- Tra- 
J 


Weller, than a * Feſuit. I ask'd him what his Opi- 
nion was of Monſieur 4 Hocquinceurt ? He's a wor- 
thy Gentleman, (aid he: He's a good Soul. He has 


Oing 01 
2d. Ai 


* quitted the Janſeniſts; and our Order is oblig d to him : 
a S* for my part, I ſhall never fit at Table near him, nor 
o Fir borrow 4 Horſe of him. 


Being much pleas'd with this firſt Freedom, I 
had a mind to try him farther. © Whence come, 
* continu'd I, the great Animoſities between the 
Fanſeniſts and your Fathers? Do they proceed 
from your differing in Opinion about the Do- 
ctrine of GRACE ? What Nonſenſe, ſaid he, 
what Nonſenſe, it is to think that we hate one another 
for not baving the ſame Opinion about GR ACE! Ti- 


neither 


Rider, 
id their 
1ght to 
any, i 
s kill; 
Thiny 
ar of 1 
a Ren- 
mend 
s Mind 
od Fi 
ſonders 

he 


ä 
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Mr. de St. Evremond had ſtudied under Father Canaye, at 
the Colledge of Clermont, and thereby was particularly ac- 
guainted with him, 


Miſcellaneous Works of 
neither that, nor the FIVE PROPOSITION 
thai hav? (it us at Variance ; The Fealouſie of goun, 
ing Conſciences, is the Cauſe of all the Miſchief. 
janſeaiſts found us in Poſſeſſion of the Government, a 
hal a mind to diſpoſſeſs us. Now, to compaſs thi 
Ende, they make uſe of Methods quite contrary to um 
We empley Gentleneſs and Indulgence, and they aft 
Auſterit) and Rigour. We Comfort Souls by the Exim 
ples of God's Mercy ; and they frighten them by th 
of his Fuſtice. They would ſubdue by the Mean i 
Fear, thoſe whom we endeavour to attract by the Blu 
diſhment of Hope. Not bus that both of us baut! 
mind to (ave Men; but each has alſo a Deſign to u 
vance his Credit, by ſawing them; and to ſpeak fru 
V you, the Intereſt of the Director is generally prefen| 
efore the Salvation ef him who is under his Ca, 
Ttalk to you after quite another manner than I did 
the Mareſchal, I was a downright Jeſuit with lin 
but with you I uſe the Freedom of a Soldier. I con: 
mended very muck the new Character which li 
laſt Profeſſion had made him take up; and i: 
ſeem d to be well pleas d with this Comments 
tion. I had continu'd it longer, but Night ap 
proaching, we were oblig'd to part; the Fath 
being as much content with my Uſage of hin, 


as I was ſatisfied with the Confidence he repos 


in me, | 


KC; 
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Monſcur de St. Evremond, 


\ CONVERSATION 


BETWEEN 


Y FO On | 
2 My Lord * D'AUBIGNY, and 
e Mr. DE ST. EVREMOND. 
Mean | | | 


Aving one Day related to my Lord d Aubigny 
the Converſation I had with Father Canaye ; 


» 70 cb but Reaſon, ſaid be, that you ſhould meet 


0 VS with as much Frankneſs among us, as you have 
ae done among the Jeſuits. Do but take the Trou- 
7 400 ble to hear me ſpeak, and I don't doubt but 
75 bin you'll find me as honourable and ſincere, as the 
I con Reverend Father you mention. 
hich ki *I muſt acquaint you, in the firſt Place, that 
and we have, amongſt us, very great Wits, who pro- 
__ ! bagate Fanſeniſm by their Writings; vain Scpbi- 


ght a fers, who, to credit themſelves by being Janſe- 
e Fathe 
of him, 


repos 


Houſes; and wiſe and cunning Perſons, Who pru- 
*dently govern both the other. You'll find in 
the firſt a great Knowledge; 2 competent deal 
*of Honeſty ; often too much Heat; and ſome- 
times ſome Animoſity. There is in the ſecond, 

2 * a great 


5 


— 


* Lewis Steuart, Lord d'\ubigny, Uncle to the late Duke 
of Richmond and Lenox, was ſens into France when be was 
but five Years of Age, and brought up at the College of Port- 
Noel. Having gone young into Orders, he was made a Canon 

of Norre- Dame at Paris. He came afterwards into England, 


2 


upon the Reſtoration of King Charles II. and that Prince ba- 


ding married Catherine, Infanta of Portugal, my Lord d'Aubigny 


was made Lord Almoner to the Queen, &. Ste Mr, de St. Evic- 
mong's Life, 


"niſts, entertain continual Diſputes in private 
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great Change in Fanſeniſm. The Reaſon of! | 


© ro ſubſiſt by themſelves : For they put an ett! 
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©a great deal of Obſtinacy and Self. concei 
© Thoſe that are leaſt uſeful, fortify the Party hy 
© their Numbers; and the moſt conſiderable rait 


ligion what 
Place, Fea 
niſt endeav 


its Credit by their Quality. As for the Pom got find 1 


* cians, they employ every one according to lM (ich Chriſti 
Talent; and govern the whole Machine bw ſtianity is 1 
Springs unknown to thoſe very Perſons who u brace it; 3 
© acted by them. WJ calculate e 


. © Thoſe who preach, or write upon GR ACIHM Tov auſtef 
* and treat that celebrated and ſo-long-debauMF Too rigorc 


* Queſtion ; Thoſe who place the Council abo hard a Re 


_ © the Pope, oppoſe his Infallibility, and thwy Devotion 1 
the great Pretenſions of the Court of Rome, wil be laſting 


© perſuade& of what they ſay : Though capa: GR AGE 
to change their Opinion, if the Jeſuits ſhoull ſelf wich 
* one Day think fit to alter theirs. Our DireanW lity of ou 
do not much regard the Doctrine: For the Hearts, to 
principal Aim is to ſet up one Society again that too 

* the other; to ſecure for them a Party in H againſt thi 
© Church; and out of a Party in the Church, 18 nance the 
Cabal at Court. They introduce a Reformatia Eaſineſs o 
into a Monaſtery, without reforming then culties the 
* ſelves ; They extol Penance, without practi © The o 
© it; They cauſe ſome Pei ſons, who endeavor vicious. 

© to diſtinguiſh themſelves by being Singular, v a Sin of 
diet on Herbs, whilſt they live as well as tho: and comp 


© that have the moſt delicate Palates. Neverthelc,|# nothing; 
© our Directors, ſuch as I repreſent them, do 7 Nature; 
© ſeniſm more Service by rheir Directions, than ou morality. 
© beſt Writers by their fine Books. F indulgen 
Our Preſervation is owing to a wiſe and pt nag'd by 
© dent Management: And, if I miſtake no Vice, as 


* ſhould ever Mr. de Beliewre, Mr, Legue, and M. 


Men, v 
du Gus. Bagnols, fail us, there will happen 


Actions 
and, as 
the bad. 
7 =” Differen 
nal Conſtraint upon Nature; take off 1 * Y. ccrnmer 

| „ gien 


is, becauſe our Opinions will have much all 
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ceit gion what's comfortable in it; and put in its 
Place, Fear, Pain, and Deſpair. The Fanſe- 
nts endeavouring to make all Men $4in:s, do 

not find Ten in a whole Kingdom to malk 
ſuch Chriſtians as they would have them. Chri- 
ſtianity is Divine: But they are Men that em- 
brace it; and therefore we muſt, by all means, 
calculate every Thing for Human Capa- cies. 
© Too auſtefe a Philoſophy, makes few wiſe Men ; 
Too rigorous Politicks, few good Subjects; Too 
hard a Religion, few religious Pe ſons, whoſe 
Devotion is of long continuance. Nothing can 

„u de laſting, which does not ſuit wich Nature. 
pal GR AGE, of which we talk ſo much, fis it 
woa ſelf wich it: For God makes uſe of the Coci- 
col lity of our Minds, and of the Tenderneſs of our 
dhe Hearts, to make himſelf belov'd. Tis certain, 
an chat too rigid Divines raiſe a greater Averſion 
NS againſt themſelves, than againſt Sins. The Pe- 


lh, 1 nance they preach up, makes People preter the. 
aße Eaſineſs of continuing in Vice, before the Diffi- 
den. culties that attend the getting out of it. 

2 The other Extream appears to me equally . 


vicious. If I hate moroſe People, who make 
, "WY 2 Sin of every Thing, I hate no leſs thoſe caſie 
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hol and complaiſant Teachers, who make a Sin of 
leh nothing; who countenance the Depravation of 
ol Nature; and become ſecret Favourers of Im- 
BT morality. The Goſpel, in their Hands, is more 


F indulgent than Morals ; And Religion, when ma- 
pi nag d by them, does not ſo ſtrongly oppoſe 
nei Vice, as Reaſon does. I love learned honeſt 


r 


5 2 - . 
CR OS aA, : 


M. Men, who make a ſound Judgment of our A 
Actions; who ſcriouſly exhort us to the good; i 
and, as far as in them lies, diſſuade us from 1 
adl che bad. I would have them know the true 1 
del Difference of Things, by a juſt and nice Diſ- * 
Reg. ernment; I would have them diſtinguiſh 2 | 
ag 2 2 © Paſhon 
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_ © clinations: In a Word, I am for Chriſtian Moral 
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© Paſſion, from the Effect of it; a Defign, fron U on the 
the Execution; Vice, from Crime; Pleaſurg 50 of the 
from Vice: I would have: them excuſe ou on fill'd 1 
© Frailties, and condemn our Diſorders ; I wou ull Aſſuranc 


© not have them confound light, ſimple, and ny 


Tri 
© tural Appetites, with wicked and perverſe I The: is 


Win ſome ti! 
Vion, the Si 
With a gra 
arried in 
doſtor. 
Monſieur 


The IRISH || PRO PHE tm. 
A NOVEL E 


Pas {0 grea 


© neither ſevere, nor remiſs, 


x 


_ o be cur'c 
T the time that Monſieur de Comminges vu Arhreats, at 


Ambaſſador from the Moſt Chriſtian King The 1riſ 
to the King of Great- Britain, there came to Londn dpirits ; an 
an Jriſb PROPHET, who paſs'd for a great 72 
Performer of Miracles; according to the Op- The Fir 
nion of the Credulous, and, perhaps, his ow! ne troubl 
Perſuaſion. 1 De had, i 
Some Perſons of Quality having deſit'd Mom rlus our 
ſieur de Comminges to fend tos him to his Houle, mg ago, 
that they might ſee ſome of his Prodigies, be Meg are V 
was very willing to grant them that Satisfaction, I /n an 6 
as well to gratify his own natural Curioſity, * PT HOU 7 
out of Complaiſance to them: And ſo he ſent for Fr 13x H. 


this pretended Propher. $70 CO; 
Upon ES ER 43. 
; $70 2U! 
* FIR 8 3 _— FSRETUR 
| | ING. 


|| See the Account that has been given of bim in Mr. de St Þ 
Evremond's Life, p. 47. 48. to 1 17700 only add, Th and anot! 
Henry Stubbe, a. Do&or in Phyſick, has written a Book of te as torm 
Cures perform'd by this pretended Iriſh Prophet, whoſe Nam 
was Valentine Greatrak's, ' ; 1 


Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


Upon the Noiſe, which this News made in all 
darts of the Town, the Ambaſſador's Houſe was 
oon filld with ſick People, who came with a 


* 


dull Aſſurance of being cur'd. 


The - Iriſh Man made the Company wait for 


im ſome time; and after an impatient Expecta- 
Wion, the Sick and the Curious ſaw him arrive 
With a grave, but plain Countenance, which 


arried in it not the leaſt Mark of an Im- 


Poſtor. 


Monſieur de Comminges prepar'd himſelf to exa- 
ine him to the Bottom, hoping he might en- 


Jarge bimſelf with Pleaſure, on all he had read 
In Jan Helmont and Bodin; but, to his great Con- 
Fern, he was not able to efte& it; for the Crowd 
as ſo great, and the infirm preſs'd on ſo eagerly 


o be curd firit, that they had much ado, with 
Threats, and even Force, to regulate their Ranks. 
The 1r;ſþ Prophet aſcrib'd all Indiſpofitions to 


Ppirits; and all Infrmitizs, according to him, were 


„Jetons. 


The Firſt Man that was preſented to him, was 


Pne troubled with the Gour and Rheumatiſin, which 
e had, in vain, endeavour'd to 


* 


et cur'd of. 
his our Wonder- Maker obſerving, I bave ſeen, 


Jong ago, ſaid he, this ſert of Spirits in Ireland. 


beſe are Watry Spirits, that bring Coldneſs, and oc- 


%ön an over-flowing of Humours in theſe poor Bodies, 
$7 HOU EVIL SPIRIT, WHO HAST LEFT 
THE HABITATION OF THE WATERS, 
Eo COME AND AFFLICT THIS MI. 
BSERABLE BODY, I COMMAND, THEE 
ro 2UIT THY NEW ABODE, AND TO 
RETURN TO THY ANCIENT. DE L- 
ING. Having ſaid this, the ſick Man retird ; 
and another came in his room, who complain'd he 
Was tormented with melancholy Vapours. 


2 3 2 He 
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He was, indeed, one of thoſe we common 
call Hypocondriacs and Fancy-ſick, altho' they x 
but too much ſo in effect. AIRY SPIRIT, (a 
the, IRISH Man, RETURN INTO 73 
AIR, TO EXERCISE THY POWER | 


R AISING STORMS; AND STIR UPM 


MORE HURRICANES IN THIS 54 
AND MISERABLE BODY. "1 9 
This Sick-Perſon made way for another, wh 


according to the Opinion of our Prophet, wi 


a PUNY HORGOBLIN, unable to reſiſt qq 


Moment the Force of his Spell. He fancy'd if 


had found him out by certain Marks, which d 
not appear to us; and ſmiling on the Aſſemb) 


This ſort of Spirits, ſaid he, are ſeldom troubleſom, a | 


generally diverting. 1 

In ſhort, he knew every Thing that related 
Spirits. He was acquainted with their Number 
their Ranks, their Names, their Imployments au 
Functions; nay, he boaſted that he underſtood th 
Intrigues of Demons, much better than the Aﬀai 


of Mzn. 


Jou cannot imagine what a Reputation | 


gain'd in a very little time. Both Catholicks au 
Mo leſs (inc; 
s follows; 


Proteſtants came to him from all Parts; and ya 
Would have ſaid, that the Power of Heaven w. 
lodg'd in the Hands of this Man, when an us 
expected Adventure, deſtroy'd the wonderful 0 
pinion which the Publick had entertain'd d 
mL 8 End 18 E 
A Country Gentleman and his Lady, who hat 


been married for ſome time, came to ſeek Relit! 
in his Miracle-wcyking Virtue, againſt certain Sp: 
rits of Diſcord, which, they ſaid, diſturbed their 
Conjugal Union, and the Peace of their Fami). 
| The Gentleman was about 45 Years old, ani 
look'd like a Perſon of Eſtate and Quality. Me 
thinks, I have the Lady yet before my Eyes. Se 
CE AE I EBT oa a Wt 


Moi 


as About 33 
ough ; bur 
at ſhe had 
aam' d the 
ank; yet t 
as becauſe 
Wecnted by h 
0 by the ta 
her Sex. 


My Husba! 


be World +1 
ves me no 
| pmfortably * 
es, if a fr: 


fled at certa 


-bumour d, 


; beſe Apitatu 
Humour; an 
pur to ples 


im, when 
mine, Wh 


| own-right 1 


ur Lady, 


ale truly; 


hat- eue 


Devil, I an 
| augbt ber t. 
7 othing but 


Je appea rs 


mine Torme 


| / ith new ( 
Wnow the I 


Husband. 


Weither Offer 
ion as m 


Monſieur de St. Evremond. 
mon as about 35 Years old, and was Perſonable e 


ey Hough; but one might eaſily read in her Face, 
T, lat ſhe had been much Handſomer formerly. 
Til aam'd the Husband firſt, for the Dignity of his 
NR ank; yet the Wife would ſpeak firit, whether it 
Pas becauſe ſhe believ'd her ſelf to be moſt tor- 
Sented by her Spirit, or that ſhe was only prompt- 


by the talkative Appetite, which is ſo Natural 
ber Sex. Wk: 


t, wil ) Husband, ſaid ſhe, is one of the bet Men in 
t e Horid: I give him a thouſand Diſquiets, and he 
"d ves me no fewer in bis Turn. I would fain live 
h i fortably with him, and ſhould not fail of my De- 
mb , if  frange Spirit, with which 1 feel my ſelf poſ- 


Veld at certain times, did not make me ſo haughty and 


Weſe Agitations are over, I return to my natural good 
Humour ; and then omit no fond Endearments to endea- 


s r to pleaſe my Husband: But his Demon poſſeſſes 
d , when mine forſakes me; and this very Husband 
far mine, b bears my Tranſports ſo patiently, is 4 


on. right Fury to me, when I am Calm. Here ſtopt 

ur Lady, who, in all appearance, ſtared her 
e truly; and the Husband, who ſeem d to be 
5a o leſs ſincere chan his Wife, began his Diſcourſe, 
Wi s follows ; a 


* 


u I bat- ever Reaſon I have to complain of my Mifes 
IO, 1 am, however, oblig d to him, that he has not 


bt ber to Lye ; for 1 muſt own, that ſhe has ſaid 
orbing but what is litterally True. All the time that 

hat e appears to me to be in theſe Agitations, I am com- 
e os 4 ; but as ſoon as her Spirit leaves her in Peace, 
pine Torments me in its Turn; And as it inſpires me 
cir t ne Courage, and new Forces, I make her then 


a Husband. Thus our Lives are ſpent in perpetual War, 
fe cit ber Ofen ive or Defenſive ; which makes our Condi- 


ien as miſerable as can be imagind, Thus Doctor, 


-bumour'd, that there's no enduring of me. After 


. % the Dependance of a Wife, and the Superiority of 
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have T acquainted you with our Torments, and if ju 
have @ Remcay for them, I d:ſire you te be our Deli 
verer. The Cure of a Diſtemper ſo ſtrange as this of oun, 


'- Will bring you no ſmall Reputation, 


BE GONE, A 


Theſe are neither Hobgoblins, nor Fairies, ſaid the 
Iriſh Man; They are Spirits of the Firſt Order, aul 
belong to Liiciter's Legion: Proud Demons; Great Ene. 
mies to Obedience; and wery hard to expel. You wil 
not take it amiſs, Centlemen, purſu'd he, turning to 
the Aſſembly, if I examine my Books a little ; fer! 
have occcſion for Words out of the common Road. Upon 
this he withdrew into a Cloſet, in order to turn 
over his Books and Papers; and after he had ie. 
jected a Hundred Forms, as too weak to Combat 
ſuch powerful Enemies, he pitch'd, at laſt, upon 
one that was able, & he thought, to Confound 


and Expel all the Devils in Hell. 


The firſt Effect of the Conjuration was upon 
himſelf ; ſor his Eyes began to row! in his Head, 
with ſo many Grimaces and Convulſions, that he 
might very well paſs for a Man poſſeſs'd, to thoſe 
who came for a Remedy againſt Poſſeſſion. 

Aſter he had ſtard and look'd about him, he 


ſix'd his Eyes, at length, upon this Virtuous Cou- 


ple; and ſtriking both of them with a- Wand, 
which could not be without Virtue.: BE GONE, 
YE SPIRITS OF DISSENTION, ſays he, 
D EXERCISE DISCORD 
IN HELL, AND BY YOUR DEPARTURE 
LET THAT EAPPY UNION BE RE- 
ESTABLISHD, WHICH YOU HAVE 50 
IMPIOUSLY BROKEN. Then he approach 


ſoftly to the Ears of the pretended Poſleſs'd, and 


raiſing the Tone of his Voice, I HEAR YOU 
AURMUR, DEVILS, AT THE OBE DT 
ENCE WHICH YE ARE FORCD TO PAY 
ME": BUT WERE YE TO BURST WITH 
MADNESS, YE MUST BE GONE. DE- 
725 N PART, 


Mos 


75 RT: DEI 
perrily enjoy th 
* ſo | long. 
f oteſt to you, 
Fugue, hic 
& 2s given ME». 
honſand Spiri 


Wot given me 5 


The Dev: 
riſh Man ret 


Wc Houle ; 

Weir Loc gin 
an the Pi 
Meir Favoul 


When the 


Worccable to 
Mind, whie 


| enſes. II 


hing; ch 


ure; and v 


ords to C 
ow littie 


jon! And 


Are born to 


Pne ſhort n 


duch wa 
ple, when 
Poiſn them 
They at 
anner, 


ccaſion, 


Pegan a 
Flappy C 
any M 


icher to « 
Wacie, or 


Wnour, en] 
WW. 11cks wi 


Monſieur de St. Evremond. 
ju ART, DEPART. And you, my Frignds, go and 
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%. erily enjoy that Repoſe, which ye have been depriv . 


un, % long. Enough for this time, Gentlemen; 1 
Gr oteſt to you, that I am all over in a Sweat with the 
the Niue, hie the Oppoſition of theſe obſtinate Devils 


aul WW: gi me. I believe ] have had to deal with Two 
ie. WY bonſand Spirits in my time, who, all together, have 
vill het given me ſo much Pain and Trouble as theſe. 

to The Devils being thus diſpatch'd away, the 
or | Si Man retir'd'; all the Company went out of 
'0n e Houle ; and our married Couple return'd to 
urn heir Lodgings, witha Satisfaction more miraculous 


te- hen the Prodigy, which had been wrought in 
bat N heir Favour, | 
on WF When they came Home, every Thing appear'd 


nd erecable to them, upon this new Alteration of 


lind, which created a new Diſpoſition in their 


on Penſes. They found a ſmiling Air in every 
hing; they look'd upon themſelves with Plea- 
ure; and were not wanting in ſweet and tender 
Words to expreſs their Love. But, vain Delights, 
How little Dependance there is upon your Dura— 
ion! And how prepoſterouſly do Perſons, that 


u- re born to Misfortunes, rejoice when they obtain 
d, ne ſhort moment of Happineſs ! 
E, such was the Tranquillity of our married Cou- 


ple, when a Lady of their Acquaintance came, to 
Poiſh them Joy for their Cure. 


anner, and the uſual Compiiments, on this 
Occaſion, being made and return'd, the Husband 
Pegan a very pertinent Converſation upon the 
Wlappy Condition they were now in, after fo 
any Miſeries they had endurd. His Wife, 


Pacle, or elſe to pleaſe her own malicious Hu- 

tur, enlarg'd her ſelf with Satisfaction upon the 
- EF 'icks which her Devil had ſuggeſted tb her, to 
> | | torment 


ither to cauſe a greater Admication of this Mi- 


They anſwer'd this Civility in a very obliging 
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torment her Husband. Upon which, the Hu. Ian glad I. 
band jealous of the Honour of his Devil, or, à , that J ex 
leaſt, of his own Authority, gave her to under. Wi friendſhip ; + 
ſtand, That ſhe talk'd too feelingly of Things paſt, th obliges you to 
Remembrance whereof was ſo irkſome to him. He Mf ber Husb 
added, That conſidering all was now well, ſhe ought n (hould be run 
think of nothing elſe, but that Obedience which a Wif WY my Quarrel. 
owes to her Husbang ; as he would only be ſollicitou, ne 4 great q 
his fide, how to make a lawful Uſe of his Priviledgi, Hithout ther 
in order to make their Condition as happy for the . Our got 
ture, as it had been unfortunate for the Time paſt. treamly ſui 


The Wife highly offended at the Word OBE. I convinc'd, 
DIENCE, and yet more at the ſevere Injun- WY dom may 
ction to hold her Tongue, brought all the Argument part, we m 
ſhe could think of, to maintain an Equality in who have 


Marriage, ſaying, That the Devils were not at ſub (FR You ma 
4 diſtance, but they might be recall d, in caſe this Equ- BY in a Houſ 
lity was infring d. E vils ; and 

The Lady above-mention'd, who was as Dil- WY gant to th 
creet and Judicious as any of her Sex, wilely re. The H 


preſented to her the Duty of Wives, and at the all the N 
ſame time preach'd up the Conduct and goo! WWF ſhort-liv'd 


Management, that Husbands are oblig'd to uſe, {WM ſent State 
But her Reaſons, inſtead of pacifying, did but Anxiety c 
more Incenſe her, ſo that ſhe became more inſup- I the future 
portable than before. Nu are in the Right, den As the 
life, reply'd the Husband, The Devils were not gon: more vio! 
ſo far, but they were eafily recall d; or rather, you wer and retur 
fo endearing to yours, that he reſolves to continue with IR choly Re 
you, notwithſtanding the poſitive Command that wa of which 
laid upon bim to leave you. IT am too weak ts che A cert 
alone with you and him; which obliges me to retire, (ll ſuffer'd | 
expos d, as Tam, to ſuch an unequal Combat. And 1, ting witl 
likewiſe, retire, ſays ſhe, with this Spirit, that vil critice it 


not abandon me. He muſt be à very ill-bumour d ſt WY pole. I 

of a Devil, indeed, if he is not more ſociable than ſi of the F 

troubleſom, and ſo criſs a Husband. Then, turning cannot 5 

towards her Friend; Before 1 go, ſaid ſhe to her, ſo that 
9 Ian 


Monſieur de St. Evremond. 
1 am glad I have an occaſion, Madam, to tell you free- 
h, that J expected quite another Treatment from your 
Friendſhip ; and that you have forgot the Intereſt, which 


Y obliges you to take a Wife's part, againſt the ill uſage 
e ber Husband. Tis a very ſtrange Thing, that I 


ſhould be run down by one, that ought to have eſpous d 


K my Quarrel. Adieu, Madam, Adien ; your Viſits do 


4 great deal of Honour; but one may very well be 
Bithout them, if this be all the Good they do. 


Our good, but over-diſcreet Lady, was ex- 


treamly ſurpriz'd at this Compliment, being now 
8 convinc'd, by her own Experience, that even Wiſ- 
dom may over-ſhoot it ſelf, and that, for the moſt 
part, we make an ill uſe of our Reaſon, with thoſe 
who have none. | 99 


Lou may imagine ſhe did not ſtay long alone, 


in a Houſe where nothing was talk d of but De- 
E vils ; and nothing done, but what was Extrava- 
gant to the higheſt Degree. 


The Husband paſs d the reſt of the Day, and 
all the Night, in his Chamber, aſham'd of the 


E ſhort-liv'd Joy he had receiv'd ; vex'd at the pre- 

ſent State of Affairs; and reflecting, with great 
Axxiety of Mind, upon what he might expect for 
the future. 


As the Agitation oſ the Wife had been much 


more violent, fo was it of much ſhorter Duration; 
and returning ſoon to her ſelf, ſhe made melan- 


choly Reflections upon the loſs of thoſe Pleaſures, 


of which ſhe ſaw her ſelf depriv'd. 


A certain reſtleſs Spirit, that ſhall be nameleſs, * 


ſuffer d few Moments to paſs without expoſtula- 
ting with the Spirit of Diſcord, why it ſhould Sa- 
crifice its Intereſt and Pleaſure, thus to no pur- 
poſe. This Spirit, which particularly ſways thoſe 
of the Fair Sex, but chiefly a-Nights, when they 
cannot Sleep, had its defir'd Effect upon our Lady, 
ſo that reſigning her ſelf up purely to the Con- 


duct 


duct of Nature, ſhe awa2k'd her Husband, as ſoy 


4 
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as 'twas Day, defigning to aſcribe all paſt Difor. 
ders to a ſtrange Power, which is neither Natur 
nor Human. I am ſatisfied, ſaid ſhe, in the Iuil 
Inter dal I enjoy at preſent, that our Spirits did not in 
mediately leave us, when cur Iriſh Doctor commandil 
them to be gene: And if youll take my Advice, m 
Dear, but too unbappy Husband, we will go ag 


and beg of bim a ſironger and more effectual Conju 


ration. 

The poor Husband, oppreſs'd with Grief as he 
was, would not have repell'd an Injury; judge 
then if he was not very glad to find ſo unexpeRet 
a Calm; and tenderly affected with this amorou 
Return in his Spouſe ; Let us bemoan, my dear, lay; 
he to her, Let us bemoan our common Misfortunes, anl 
g 4 ſecond time to ſeek a Remedy, which at firſt I 


could not obtain. 


The Wife was agreeably ſurpriz d at this Dl | 


coutſe; for, inſtead of a troubleſom Demon, whoſe 
Inſults ſhe expected, ſhe happily found a tender 
and compaſſionate Husband, who gave her Com. 
fort for that very Uncaſineſs ſhe had given him; 
and of which he himſelf had bore the greatel 
Share. 

They ſpent an Hour or Two to poſſeſs one 
another with a mutual Confidence, and placing 
all their Hopes in the mighty Skill of the Pro- 
pher, they return'd to the Houſe of Monſieur 4 
C:mminges, in order to procure a more powerful 
Relief, than that which they had try'd before. 

Scarce had they enter'd the Ghappel, bur the 
{riſh-Man perceiv'd them, and calling them ſo 
loud, that he might be heard by all che Company; 
Come, ſays he to them, come, declare the Miracle 
ich bas been effected in you ; and make your Acknou* 
iedgments to that almighty Power, which has deliver 
you from the wretched Slavery under which ye groan'd. 
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soo The Wife, without any Conſultation, imme- 
Viſor. Miately reply'd, That as for the Teſtimony he de- 
1tury{W1anded of them, they were ready to give it to 
lu; Obſtinacy of the Devils, but not to his Skill: 
ot in. or, in truth, Venerable Father, added The, Since your 
and": Operation, they have tormented us, 6s it were, out 
„ m ſpite, more violently than ever. 


You are Incredulous, cried out our good Triſh- 
an in a wonderful Paſſion, or at leaſt Urgrateſul, 
| bo maliciouſly deny thoſe Benefits ye have received. 
is he Come hither, let me Convict you of Incredulity er 
udge | Malice. 

a When they came near him, he nicely examin'd 
rou ell the Lines of their Faces: He particularly ob- 
ſays 


and 


again 
voni. 


In their Eye-Balls ſome Impreſſon of theſe Spi- 
Wits; Nu are in the right, ſays he, all amaz d, you 
ee in the right ; they are not yet diſtodg d. They are 
Woo deeply rooted in your Bodies, to ſergender at the 
ii Summons, but they muſt hold faſt indeed, if 
1 Words I am now going to pronounce, dout Eſect 
em. 
LEAVE, YOU AC CURSED RACE, AN 
$/4BITATION OF REPOSE TOO GOOD 
Fox YOU, AND GO AND RAVE FOR 
EVER IN PLACES, WHERE DEL. 
HORROR, MADNESS, AND DESPAIR. 
is done, my Friends, you are moſt certainly delie 
Wer d: But return no more, I intrest ye. I owe my 
Fine to all the World, and you have had as much of it 
s comes tu your Share. | 
Now ous Patients ſuppos'd themſelves at the 
End of all their Misfortunes: This Day ſeem'd 
Happy to them as the Firſt of their Marriage, 
End the Night was expected with the ſame Im- 
Patience, as that of their Nuptials had been 
Formerly, This Night, ſo much deſir'd, came; 
but, 


Wervd their Looks; and, as if he had diſcover'd 
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Miſ, cellaneous Works of 
but, alas! How ill did it anſwer their Expeds 
tions! 5 | 

Too much Love cauſes the Shame of Lover. 


and I leave the Reader to imagine the Confuſicn 
an Adventure, 
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Where Exceſs of Deſire, 
Does extinguiſh the Fire. 


"Twas Happy for the Husband, that his Wie 


accus'd the Devils that were Innocent; For, ſei 


was now fatisfied, That our famous Prophet wa 
a wretched Hibernian; who, for all his Pretences 
had not Skill enough to conjure down an Ini 
Fatuus. 


Sometimes ſhe imputed to her ſelf this Non- 


performance of her Husband, after the Example 


of the Spaniſh Women, who attribute to them. 
ſelves, on theſe Occaſions, the Failings of their 
Lovers; as being perſuaded, that the Force d 


in every Thing elſe, where he was moſt Inno- 
cent, juſtifies him where he was moſt Deficient, 
in paying the Conjugal Tribute ; and rather 
choſe to impute a want of Love in him, to a want 
of Charms in her ſelf, than to a real Defed, 
which would prove eternally deſtructive of her 
Pleaſures. * 

But as a Lady doth not willingly entertain a 
Thought injurious to the Intereſt of her Beauty, 
ſhe immediately recall'd to her Mind, the Malice 
of the Devils, and turn'd her Confuſion into An- 


ger againſt the Iriſp-· Man, who had not Skill e- 


nough to expel them. 
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We have, ſaid ſhe angrily, and as if ſhe had 4 Houſe, v 


been inſpired, we bave too long been made Fool; H 4 


fidence,: 


Monſieur de St. Evremond. 
bis ſorry Bogg-Trotter ; but now T find that tis Non- 


ea. 
Wenſe to expect our Deliverance from him. However, it 
vers ; 
uſion 3 * undeceive others as well as our ſelves, and to 


d ale known to the World, either his Roguery, or 
rol). 


Prue, that the Misfortune of this Night is purely owing 
Bo our Devils. The Iriſh- Man thought to banter them, 
Pat they reſolu'd- to ridicule bim and us in their Turn. 

ou know me, and I know my ſelf; ſuch a ſtrange Im- 
Wotence could not naturally happen, I ſay, it could not 

aturally happen; and therefore ſee what we got by theſe 
; Conjurations. But, my Dear, continu'd he, when you 
tale the Impoſtor to Task, dont mention the Particulars ; 
end let nothing ſlip, 2vhich may tend to our Shame, Ali 


Particular manner. 
The Wife had like to take Pet, to ſee her ſelf 
ſuſpected of ſuch an Indiſcretion: But not to em- 
broil Things a new, that were tending to a good 
Accommodation, ſhe promis'd fo to manage her 
ſelf, that none but the 1riſþ-Man ſhould find faulc 
= with her Proceeding. 
We ulually ſeek the Night to conceal our Shame, 
but the Day here appear'd to diſpel it; and theſe 
J unhappy Perſons, who were not yet well reco- 
4, KY verd of their Misfortune, turn'd their Thoughts 
her with the Sun, who enlivens all Things, towards 
; en Hopes that their Affairs would change for the 
aa! better. 
ry, BY They roſe out of their Bed with more Tran- 
ice BY Quillity, than they had found there; and after a 
. {mall Breakfaſt, and a little Converſation, to for- 
e. tifie their Bodies, and reconcile their Minds, they 
Went in Peace and good Union towards the 
al Houſe, whither they had gone twice with Con- 
J dence, and from whence they had twice n 
with - 


is not enough that we are undeceiv d; Fuſtice obliges 


Family Secrets ought to be conceal d; but this in a more 
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My Dear, reply d the Husband, 'Tis undoubtedly 


Miſcellancous Works of 


M 
without any Relief. They were there inforn{k1zjeſty. £ 
That the Iriſp. Man was gone to St. Fames's, whim, io 4b» 
perform ſome Wonders there, at the Deſire of et, by pretei 
Lord 4 Aubigny, fo well known to all the Worl8WF os hoſt en; 
for one of the moſt agreeable Men that ever livil hey have bu 
Behold then ſome of the Prodigies which I mand 
ferv'd at St. 7ames's, with leſs Credulity than He 0 / 
Multitude, and with leſs Prejudice than my LH ride our } 
Fa Aubigny. cc. 

Already did the Blind ſuppoſe they ſaw th The Hu: 
Light, they did nor ſee; already did the De ith the ſa 
imagine they heard, and heard not; the Ln Allow him t 


already thought they were grown well; and Mid he, th: 
Impotent re-allum'd, in Imagination, the firſt Und this mi 
of all their Limbs. A ſtrong Idea of Health hi Our Pro 
made the Sick forget their Diſtempers; and Im he Author 
gination, Which was no leſs Active in the Cu ormidable 
ous, than in the Sick, gave the Firſt a falſe u Pubjection 
ſpect, through their Deſire of Seeing, as it gave there ar 
falſe Cure to the Second, through their Deſire t. Thus 
being cur'd. %. Man 

duch was tlie Power of the Jriſh-Man upon ou Door. H 
Minds: Such was the Force of our Minds upo Aſſembly 
our Senſes. Thus nothing was talk'd of but P. eives wit 
digies.; and theſe Prodigies came from fo great of a Mirac 
Authority, that the aftoniſh'd Multitude receiviEConcern. 
them with Submiſſion, whilſt ſome more know. 


Wreckon'd 
ing Perſons durſt not reject them by their Kn Hundred 
ledge, A timorous and flaviſh Knowledge era. All the 
paid a Reſpect to an imperious and authoriz(WWſineſs to b 
Error: The Soul was weak, when the Under their Errc 
ſtanding was ſouad; and thoſe who ſaw beſt ino triumphai 
theſe imaginary Cures, durſt not ſpeak their rea without a 
Sentiments among a prejudic'd and deluded Het my Lord 
of Believers. 5 Opinion 
Such was the Triumph of the 7riſh-Man, whe our Mira 
our married Couple couragiouſly broke thront of Laug| 
the Crowd, to come and inſult him in all wy He did n 
| | Mac! ; 
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orm 


N NCC \ 
The Husband continu'd the ſame Reproathes; 
ith the ſame Contempt, even fo far as not to 


Wllow him the Name of IMPOSTOR, becauſe, 
d aid he, there was need of /t for an TImpeſture, 


it Mad this miſerable Wretch wanted even that. 

h h Our Prophet loſt his Speech with the loſs of 
he Authority that made him Venerable ; and this 
ormidable Power, eſtabliſh'd on a ſuperſtitious 
Pubjection of the Mind, came to nothing, ſo ſoon 
Ws there appear'd Perſons bold enough to diſown 
Wt. Thus ſurpriz'd, nonpluſt and confounded, our 
[rif-Man withdrew, and went out at the Back- 
Door, However, he was leſs mortified chan the 


>AV61 
re 9 


N O ; 


upaß ſlembly ; there being nothing that a Man re- 
Pro eives with ſo much Satisfaction, as the Opinion 
-at a ol a Miracle, nor leaves with more Difficulty and 
cel Concern. As ſor my Lord 4 Aubigny, he foon 


no. reckon'd this Prophet in the ſame Claſs with a 
no. Hundred others, whom he had try'd. 3 
ere All the Company retir'd, aſham'd of theig Ea- 
ria ſineſs to be abus d, and yet vex'd at the Loſs of 
nder gcheir Error. Our married Couple, glorious and 
int triumphant, enjoy'd the Pleafures of Victory, 
rei wichout any further Thoughts of the Devils; and 
Hen my Lord 4 Aubigny, who eaſily paſs'd from one 
Opinion to another, quitted his former Belief of 
ben our Miracle-monger, to give himſelf the pleaſure 
aug of Laughing, with me, at what had happen'd. 
e He did not ſtop here; for his Curioficy led him 
e . A a tr 
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to a more particular Acquaintance with the La 
who told him all the Paſſages of their imaginary 
Poſſeſſion. 
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4 To the Mareſchal DE GR AM. N * 
I MONT. | plig d to tl 
; my Patie 
4 OU expoſtulate with me, for not acquain . 1 ee 
1 ing my Friends with my preſent Conditio . mea 
1 to which I anſwer, That a Man muſt firſt Kno e Service: 
| who they are, before he can write to them. Wha g of thoſ 
. the World frowns upon us, we ſhall find our ſeu ir ſelves, 


x exceedingly miſtaken, if we lay any great Stre 
' upon an old Acquaintance, which we fondly callh 
4 the Name of Friendſhip. We frequently endeavour i 
1 make our ſelves remembred by certain Perſons, wht 
are defirous ro forget us, and in whom we ratha}j 
. create a Diſguſt, than an Inclination to do us an 
good Offices. In effect, thoſe that are really wil 
ling to ſerve us in our Diſgraces, are impatien 
to ſhow us the Deſire they have to do it; and thei 
Generoſity ſpares a Man of Honour the ſect 


Self-love, 
bliged to 
nc is not 
Witous Cirt 
Wd more a 
hing tha 
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fortifie t 


Letter. 


i Pain which he always finds in explaining his N ough 1 f 
| ceſlities. | IPL SW ught em 
| As for thoſe who expect to be courted, wh y Soul, 

may take it for granted, that they look upon ou Ments with 

moſt reaſonable Requeſts, as ſo many troubleſom ut the g 

Importunities. To apply this general Maxim ume of n 
4 my own particular Caſe, I will acquaint yo have bee 
| that I ſuppoſe I have already heard from all tho:WiWx Mont 
; that intereſt themſelves in my behalf; and i ardſhips 
i Would be to no purpoſe, to trouble thoſe with m bearin 


Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


Lad eters, who have not yet thought fit to let me 
nave any from them. 
Among thoſe Friends, whom. I have really 
Pund to be ſo in my ill Fortune, ſome I obſerv'd 
ere full of Warmch and Tenderneſs; others did 
pt want Friendſhip, but had a lively Senſe of 
jeir Incapacity of ſerving me; and as they were 
tie concern'd to find themſelves without Credit 


don this Occaſion, they fairly left me to bear all 

i. y Misſortnnes by my ſelf. However, I am 
Pligd to them for the good Opinion they have 
my Patience; tis a Virtue to which we recon- 
Die our ſelves as well as we can; but would wil- 


Jail ply leave the practiſe of it to our Enemies. 
00S the mean time, we ought to be content with 
Kno e Services that are done us, without complain- 
Whet g of thoſe that are left unperform'd; and diveſt 
BN r ſelves, as much as poſſible, of the ſuggeſtions 
dtrel Self-lrve, which make us think People more 
all ly liged to ſerve us than really they are. III For- 
dur nc is not content with bringing us into cala- 
we icous Circumſtances, but makes us more tender, 
att 0 more apt to receive the Impreſſions of every 
5 1 hing that offends us; and Nature, which ough: 
ui reſiſt her, as it were in Confederacy with her, 
aten ves us a more exquiſite Senſe of our Misfortunes. 
theif In my preſent Condition, tis my greateſt Care 
ect . fortific my ſelf againſt ſuch Impreflions. Al- 
Ne oygh I ſhew Concern enough, I have, indeed, 

WW gh my ſelf to a kind of Inſenſibility; And 
+1 Y Soul, which beholds the moſt doleful Acci- 


nts with indifference, is affected with nothing 
font: the good Offices, and conſtant Kindneſs of 
me of my Friends. For theſe Four Years, ſince 
Ta have been out of the Kingdom, I have, from 
tho: r Months to Six Months, undergone new 
ardſhips, which J alleviate as much as I can, 
bearing them patiently. I don't loye to make 

Aa 2 an 
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pte had a mind to deſcribe the Condition we were 
ut E before the Peace, that all other Nations might 
ntnuſ e ſenſible how much we were Superior to them; 
nd imputing the ill Succeſs of the Negotiation 
do Foreigner, might reflect on nothing but our 
oth. dvantages in the War. | | 
ien To conclude this melancholy Letter, tis a 
it i ommon, but ridiculous Practice of People in Diſ- 
Po race, to infect all Diſcourſes with the Recital of 
s (cir Misfortunes; and as they are wholly taken 
ho p with theſe Thoughts, to endeavour to poſſeſs 
wit-Wvery body elſe with them. The Company of 
n, ley Lord 4 4ubigny,which I am going now to en- 
fully, ſaves me this Impertinence, and you the Fa- 
t sue, which you muſt otherwiſe have expected. 
andi ich him Joy is of all Countries and Conditions; 
ch ba ſomuch that by the Influence of his Converſa- 
roube on, an unfortunate Man becomes too gay, and 
k iti les that ſerious Air, which we ought, in good 
ut u lanners at leaſt, to preſerve in our Misfortunes. 
umouf 
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ſhoulfWrhing is to be hoped: for, there's at leaſt, nothing 
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Rog .. de Sr. Evremond wrote this Letter, in the ner 
6, after be was gone back from England 70 Holland, 
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Man not to enter the World, with a Deſign u eateſt ſha 
make his Fortune. But when we are upon H uals his C 
Decline, Nature calls us back to our ſelves; anilpirit. / 
the Sentiments of Ambition yielding to the Lori Spiritual 
of our Repoſe, we find it a Bleſſing to live ini loderation 
Country, where the Laws guard us againſt th other Plz 
Wills of Men; and where, to be ſecure of all, ot, in the 
need only be ſecure of our ſelves. very one | 


To this Blefling we may add, That the Mag hoſe who: 
ſtrates have a great ſway in their Offices, ed than h 
the Intereſt of the Publick ; but are little diſtin {MMWharity,fre: 

\guiſh'd in their Perſons, by private Advantage As there 
So that here are no odious Diſtinctions offeninMKForld, we 


en fit for 
anageme 


to Men of Breeding; no needleſs Dignities ; nM 
cumberſom Greatnels , which cramps Libem 
without enlarging one's Fortune. Here Men u rrſation. 

Authority procure our Repoſe, without expecting len are ſo 
any Acknowledgment, or even any Reſpect u eſers thei 
the Services they do us- They are Severe, ir are ſoc 
the Execution of the Orders} of the State; Si Have not V 
in the Management of the Intereſt of thiiifſWoſe. No! 
Country, with Foreign Nations; Mild and mt then t. 


able with their Fellow-Burghers; Eaſy with em; wh 
forts of private Perſons. The Bottom of Equi etion, or 
ſtill remains, notwithſtanding Power; and therefor em inſte 
Credit never makes a Man inſolent, and the Go Reaſon of 
nors never bear hard on thoſe that are govern d. Meedneſs ge 
As for Taxes, they are indeed very great; b radition 
they are faichſully laid out for the Publick Goo Daught 
and leave every one the Comfort of contributig Lis tru: 
only for himſelf. Therefore the Love People hu 2try of 
here for their Country is not to be wonder'd d to u 
tince properly ſpeaking, tis no more than Se ome con 
Love. But I dwell too long on the Government, Wl * happ) 
without' mentioning him + who ſeems to have th Inate, te: 
A %o | greatel ution, 0 

IT heſe lor 

* de impute 


ie Penfionary De Wit. 
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ateſt ſhare in it: To do him Juſtice, nothing 
Wrvals his Capacity but his Diſintereſtedneſs, and 
Wririt, 

"Spiritual Matters are managed wich the like 
Woderation: The Difference of Religion, which 


Bot, in the leaſt, ruffle here the Mind of People: 
very one ſeeks Heaven after his own way; and 
Hoſe who are thought to go aſtray, are more pi- 
cd than hated, and beſpeak from others a pure 
harity,free from the indiſcretion of miſtaken Zeal, 


age: As there is nothing perfect every way in this 
ene orld, we find here fewer Polite Perſons, than 
; len fic for Buſineſs ; and more good Senſe in the 
ber, lanagement of Affairs, than Delicacy in Con- 
en U erſation. The Ladies are very civil, and the 
ting len are ſo eaſy as not to take it ill of one, if he 


t so refers their Wives Company to theirs. The lat- 


re, r are ſociable enough for an Amuſement; but 
Sil ave not Vivacity enough to difturb a Man's Re- 
thei oſe. Not but ſome of them are very lovely; 
1 tr nt then there is nothing to be expected from 


ich al 
quali 
re fon 


Wretion, or to their natural Coldneſs, which ſerves 
nem inſtead of Virtue. Whatever may be the 


oven Reaſon of it, we ſind in Holland a certain Reſer- 
1d. edneſs generally eftabliſh'd, and I know not what 
; bu radicion of Chaſtity, which paſſes from Mother 
300 Daughter, like an Article of Faith. 


Tis true, they do not find Fault with the Gal- 
Entry of young Women, who are honeſtly al- 
gow d to uſe all innocent Helps to get Husbands. 


uting 4 
> hat 
d a, 


Seh. ome conclude the Courſe of their Gallantry in 
nent, n a happy Marriage; while others, more unfor- 
e th: unate, feed themſelves with vain Hopes of a Con- 
eatel ition, which is daily put off, and never comes. 


beſe long Amuſements, however ought not to 


— 


em; which may be aſcribd either to their Diſ- 


e imputed to any meditated Deſign of Infidelity. 
4 dls A 
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other Places raiſes ſo many Commotions does 
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A Man finds himſelf diſguſted at long run; etween th 
a Diſguſt for his Miſtreſs breaks his Reſolutions Hime whe! 
making her his Wife: Thus fearing to paſs for;M&enſe than 
Deceiver, he has not Courage enough to brei hat I ha\ 
off, at the ſame time, when he is not willing ent; and 
come to a Concluſion; And fo what by the Poy.WWbentiment 
er of Habit and long Acquaintance, what out enderne 
a fooliſh Vanity of being thought conſtant, Hence. A 
Man makes a ſhift to keep up languiſhingly t&:MKvhich ma 
miſerable Remains of a worn-out Paſſion. Som rkſome E 
Examples of this nature, have put very ſeriouf ll our ag 
Reflections into the Heads of ſome young Wo Munoprofitib 
men, who conſider Marriage as an amorous rue Repc 
venture, and their natural Condition as the tru Iwill r 
State in which they ought to continue. the Hague 

As for the Wives, when they are once with lers are cl 
the Circle of Marriage, they think they have W Magnific 
Right to diſpoſe of themſelves, and ſeem to kn On one 1 
nothing in the World, but barely their Du of the G 
They would make it a Conſcience to allow then you ente 
ſelves the Liberty of Affections which the chaſtet one that 


Women reſerveto themſelves in other places, wit lame pl: 


out any regard to their Obligations, or Dependanc. great Ci 
Here the leaſt Liberties for Infidelity ; and Infidel a delicio 
ty, which paſſes for a gentee] Merit in agreeabkWal you find 
Courts, is reckon'd the fouleſt of all Vices wil Country 
this honeſt Nation, which is very wiſe as to the the buſie 
Conduct of its Government, but unexperienc'd as lous Cir 
refined Pleaſures, and a polite way of Living. Ti: more fre 
Husbands reward the Fidelity of their Wives, by JW for rec 


great Subjection; and if contrary to this receivil than in 
Cuſtom, a Man ſhould affect to be Lord and Ma. ges Stra 
ſter in his own Houſe, the Wife wou'd be pitie mily te 
by all her Neighbours, as the moſt unfortunate then go 


her Sex; and the Husband exclaim'd againſt 254 
very ill-natur'd Fellow. f 
A wretched Experience has given me Jud Jl 
ment enough, at my own Expence, to diſtinguib * 5 
R ry DIE} * between 0 var 


Monfieur de St. Evremond. 


Jetween theſe things, and makes me regret that 
Wine wherein we receive more ſatisfaction from 


1j Am 
1ONs of 


s forienſe than Knowledge. Sometimes I call to mind 

brei hat I have been, to re-animate what I am at pre- 
ing u ent; and from this remembrance of my former 
» Pon. entiments, is form'd a certain Diſpoſition to 


out oMTenderneſs, or at leaſt a Removal from Indo- 
ant, Pence. A happy Tyranny that of our Paſſions, 
ly tw hich make up all the Pleaſures of our Lives! An 
Som rklome Empire that of Reaſon, if it robs us of 
ſeriouff ll our agreeable Thoughts, and keeps us in an 
» Wo unprofitible Idelneſs, inſtead of eſtabliſhing a 
us A true Repole ! 
ie tru [ will not trouble you with a long Account of 
the Hague: 'Tis enough to tell you, that Travel- 
within lers are charm'd with it, after they have ſeen the 
ve nf Magnificence of Paris, and the Rarities of Italy. 
no On one ſide you ſee a Walk to the Sea, worthy 
Du, of the Grandeur of the old Roman,: On the other 
then you enter a Wood, which is the moſt agreeable 
1aſtel one that ever 1 beheld in my Life. In the very 
„wit ame place you ſee Houſes enough to make a 
dance great City, and Rows of Trees ſufficient to make 
fidel. a delicious Solitude. At certain private Hours, 


eeabe you find here all the innocent Pleaſures that the 
wü Country affords ; at that of publick Meeting, all 
to tie the buſie Chat and Noiſe, which the moſt popu- 
asu lous Cities are able to furniſh. Their Houſes are 


Th 
„by 
rein 
| Mz 1 
pitiel 


more free than in Fance, at the appointed Times 
for receiving Company; but more reſerved 
than in Italy, when too exact a Regularity obli- 
ges Strangers to withdraw, and reduces the Fa- 
mily to a cloſe way of Living. We now and 


re o then go to make our Court to the young Prince, 
t 51 . who. 
guili * The Prince of Orange, (afterwards King William III.) 


wee Þ 


—— 


ho was then but 14 Tears of Age. 
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who will have Reaſon to complain of me, fq | 
telling you only, that a Perſon of his Age an 


M 


At the ti 
ent, I ha 


Quality was never Maſter of ſo good a turn q andale. 


Wit. To fay all, l muſt tell you Things that woul 
not be believ'd ; and by a ſecret impulſe of Self 
Love, I chuſe rather to paſs over in ſilence why 
I know, than not be believ'd in Acquainting yo 
with what you know not. | 


A CONVERSATION| 


BETWEEN 


The Duke of CANDALE. and 
Monſieur de St. Evxemond. 


| 1 Do not pretend to entertain the Publick with 


my own Affairs. The World has no Concem 


to know the Misfortunes and Accidents that have 


befallen me; But no Man, that is not in the! 


Spleen, can take it ill, If 1 make ſome Reflect. 
ons upon my paſt Life, and divert my Mind from 


melancholy Thoughts, to thoſe that are not alto- 


gether ſo diſagreeabls. However as it is er 
treamly ridiculous for a Man to talk always 


of himſelf, altho' it be to himſelf; to avoid this | 


Impertinence, I will introduce ſeveral Perſons of 
great Merit into this Diſcourſe, the very Remem- 
brance of whom will give me more Satisfaction 
than I can expect from any Converſation, ſince! 
have had the Misfortune to loſe that of my Lord 
D Aubigny. 

At 


_—_— ——_—_— | 


— „ A. a ls. AA * 


Al died in 1665, 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


e, At the time of the Prince of Cond?'s * Impriſon- 
e an cnc, I had a great Intimacy with the Duke of 
In of andale. This Commerce had nothing of Deſign 
woull r Intereſt in it; but was purely occaſioned by 
Sell. MP leaſures and Good-Fellowſhip, and entertained 
wha y che bare Satisfaction we took in one another's 
; Ju ompany. He had formerly lived in a ſtrict ſort 
f an Amity with Moret ||, and the Chevalier 4 
Vieuville; which Vincuil call'd the League, by way 

— pf Ridicule. Nor was this Nick-Name altogether 
— KFiindeſerv'd : For they improved a Thouſand Tri- 
) N les into Secrets, made Myſteries of the moſt in- 
Wignificant Nothings ; and met together in pri- 
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Fate, at leaſt Ten times a * without any other 
e 


Pleaſure, than that of being ſeparated from others. 
vas my good Fortune to be admitted into their 
Confidence, which, at laſt, broke off without any 

Occaſion for a Rupture on either ſide. 
Monſieur de Vardes, when he went to the Army, 
Shad left behind him a Miſtreſs at Paris, who was 
None of the moſt agreeable f Women in the World: 
Phe had formerly had a Lover, and had been in 
Love her ſelf; but as her Tenderneſs was wholly 
Fexhauſted in her firſt Amours, it was impoſſible 
for her now to have a real Paſſion ; ſo that 
ſhe ſtudied nothing but down-right Gallantry, 
. EE which ſhe manag'd with great Art and Ad- 
J dreſs, and cover'd with an Air of Simplicity; ma- 
king the Eaſineſs and Freedom of her Wit paſs 
for Ingenuouſneſs and Plainneſs. As her Hiſtory 
vas well known, ſhe had not the Aſſurance to 
ſet up for a Perſon of Vertue ; and, inſtead of 
making a great Figure in the World, ſhe choſe 
a re- 


— = In the Year 1650, 


| Count Morer, eldeſt Brother to the Marquis de Vardes, 
T Madam de St. Loup. | 
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a xetir'd Life; to which the preſent Circumſtances 
of her Fortune induc'd her, and carried on thi 
iceming Negligence with a great deal of Cunning 


dhe never went to the Louvre to diſpute Gallanz 


with thoſe young Beauties, which make ſo grex 
a Noiſe in the Town; but had Addreſs enough 


to diſengage a Lover from their Charms; au 


was no leſs induſtrious to preſerve, than ſhe hai 
been to gain him. She would not ſuffer him 9 
maintain the leaſt Correſpondence with any Wo. 
man of tolerable Beauty; and if he perform'd but 


common Civilities to his Friends, ſhe would re. 


proach him with throwing away that Love upon 
others, which was only due to her ſelf. Private 
Pleaſures made her fear the Loſs of her Lover; 
and ſhe was afraid of being forgotten in Publick 
Diverſions. 


itent with a nice and refin'd Paſſion ;- in ſhort, it 
al! your Applications and Thoughts did not cen- 
ter in her, fhe complain'd of being abandoned; 
and becauſ2 ſhe proteſted that ſhe was wholly 
yours, fhe expected that you ſhould be entirely de- 

voted to her. | 
Monſieur de Vardes being abſent, could not 
maintain himſelf long in the Affections of ſo 
tyrannick and humourſom a Miſtreſs. She fur- 
rendered her ſelf, at firſt Sight, to the young 
Duke of Candale : Nay, tis ſaid, that her Deſign 
preceded the Impreffion which his Preſence made, 
and that ſhe had reſolved to poſſeſs him, before 
ſhe had ſeen him. Monſieur de Vardes was ſen— 
ſibly touched at this Alteration in her, knowing 
it would rob him of a Pleaſure that was very dear 
to 


— I 


* He meant the Commandeur de Souvre, 


8 | 


Above all, ſhe exclaim'd againſt the Wl 
Entertainments of the r Commandeur, in which 
Men breath'd a certain Air of Freedom, inconl- 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond: 


tanes > him; however, like a Man of Honour, he made 
n tho Noiſe about it, looking upon the Duke of 
nning Pda with the Diſcontent of a Rival, and not 


allan; he Hatred of an Enemy. 

grex ll Miet, whoſe Gravity perſonated Honour in every 
nou bing, looked upon himſelf as injured, in the 
; m erſon of his Brother, and improved that into a 
2 ha eal Affront, which the Party concerned cook only 
im or a bare Diſappointment. His Complaints, at 
7 Wo. irt, ran in a high Strain; but finding them ill 
*d bur! Peceived in the World, he altered his Language, 
Id re. Without altering his Conduct. He ſaid, he was a 
upon ery unhappy Man, to be fo little regarded by a 
rivat Perſon, for whom he had all his Life ſo pro- 
over; Found. a Veneration; That the Duke of Candate 
ablick as little to be pitied; That he would find thoſe: 
&& the hat better deſerved his Friendſhip; and that 'twas 


vhich Nvith a great Concern that he ſaw himſelf obliged 
confi. o look out for others, upon whom he might ſe- 
rt, if eaurely depend. After this rate he talked in all 
- cen- Companies, with a ſeeming Modeity, which is a 
ned ; urer Evidence of Vanity, than a moderate degree 


holly of Aſſurance. As for the Chevalier de Ia Vieuville, 

y de. be looked upon himſelf to be diſobliged, as ſoon 

as Morer thought ſo too; and partly by the natu- 

not ral Heat of his Temper, and partly to pleaſe his 

of ſo Friend, he carried theſe Expoſtulations higher 
ſur. | than ever. | | 

dung 1 kept the Duke of Candle Company as uſual ; 


eſign and as he could not be without ſome one or 
rade, other to unboſom himſelf ro; he ſoon made me 
fore the Confident of his Complaints, upon the Beha- 


ſen⸗ 
ving 
dear 

t0 


our of theſe Gentlemen, and ſhortly after of 
: his Paſſion for Madam de St. Loup. In the Heat 
Jof this new Confidence, he communicated to me 
the moſt trivial Things. that befel him ; which, 
though they appear weighty Things to a Lover, 
are yet very indifferent to thoſe that are obliged 

to 
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to hear them. I ſeemed, however, to receive 
them, as Things of great Importance, though, 
in truth, I looked upon them as impertinent Tri. 
fles. But his Humour was agreeable, his Deport. 
ment obliging, and his Air ſo noble, that I took 
a Pleaſure to behold him, at the ſame time when 
IT took little or none at all to hear him talk. Till 
then, I had not the leaſt Deſign in my Corre. 
ſpondence with him. But when I found I had 
ſome Authority with him, I thought it would not 
be amiſs to manage and cultivate the Friendſhip 
of a Perſon, who was one Day to make a conſi 
derable Figure in the Kingdom; and ſo I made 
it my particular Buſineſs to ſtudy him, and omit- 
ted nothing to engage him, on his moſt ſenſible 
ſide, I commended his Miſtreſs, without betray- 
ing my Opinion, for indeed ſhe ſeemed to me 
exceeding amiable ; and 1 blamed the Behaviour 
of Moret, and of the Chevalier de la Vieuville, who, 
in my Judgment, had no manner of Reaſon for 
what they did. . 
There are certain Inſinuations, which the leaf 
artificial Man may honeſtly make uſe of; and 
there is a Complaifance to be practiſed, on occa- 
ſion, as far diſtant from Flattery, as it is from ill 
Nature. As I knew the Duke of Candale to be 
amorous in his Temper, I took care to ſuit my 
Converſation to it, and to entertain him with 
the moſt tender Things I knew. His Humour 
was ſweet and delicate, and his Judgment was 
exact enough in Things that required no great 
Profoundneſs of Thought to dive into them. Be- 
ſides his natural Inclination, he bent his whole 
Study that way, and I induſtriouſly furniſhed him 
vith proper Subjects, to employ that Talent upon. 
Thus when we parted from one another, we did 
it without any of thoſe Diſguſts, in which Con 


verſation generally ends; and as he was pleaſed 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


eire wich me, becauſe he was better pleaſed with him- 
ieh. self, he daily encreaſed his Affection to me, in 
Tri. —_— to his being more delighted with him- 
Ort. ſelf. 

wy” Thoſe who expect Docility in others, ſeldom 
hen Meſtabliſhed the Superiority of their Judgment, 
Til {MW without diſcovering a troubleſom, imperious Tem- 
re. per. Merit does not always make an Impreſſion 
had Nen the moſt honourable Perſons ; every one is 
not Mijealous of his own Deſerts, fo that we cannot 
ſhip {MY cali! ſuffer thoſe of another. A mutural Com- 


on. plaiſance, for the moſt part, gains our Affections; 
nade Mncvertheleſs, fince we give this way, as much as 
mit. Wwe receive, the Pleaſure of being flatter'd is ſome- 
ſible times dear-bought, by the Violence we put upon 
ray. WW our ſelves, to flatter others. But he that com- 
me Wnends, without expecting a return of the Com- 
riour pliment, doubly —_— us, by giving his Com- 
who, mendations, and diſpenſing with ours. Tis a 
for great Secret, in a familiar Commerce with other 
Men, to turn them, as far and as honourably we 

lea} Nan, to the ſide of Self. Love. When a Man finds a 
and ft Opportunity to examine them, and makes them 

\cca- (enſible of ſome Talents in themſelves, which they 
m ill knew nothing of before, they are ſecretly pleaſed 
o be Nat the Diſcovery of this concealed Merit, and are 
- my o much the more unwilling to part with us, as 
they deſire to be agreeable to themſelves. I may, 
perhaps, juſtly incur Cenſure for quitting parti- 
cular Things, to enlarge upon general Obſerva- 


was 
great ions; and, indeed, I ſhould have been more care- 
Be. {Wil to avoid it, if I could entertain the Publick 
hole Noith Affairs of great Importance. But as I only 
him pretend to talk to my ſelf upon Matters of little 
1pon, N Conſequence, I do by my ſelf, as I have frequent- 
> did ) done by others; and aiming at nothing elle, 
Con- Nut barely to pleaſe my ſelf, I employ my Inven- 
eaſed ion to find out matter of Satisfaction. I will, 
with therefore. 
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therefore abandon my ſelf to my Fancy, provided 
it does not carry me into. Extravagancies ; for Ir. 
regularity and Conſtraint ought to be equally 
avoided ; but becauſe 1 will not ramble too far, 
return to the Narration I begun. 

The firſt thing the Court did after the Confine. 
ment of the Prince of Conde, was to go with fone 
Forces into Normandy, to turn the Dutchels d 
Longueville out of that Province, and to lodge thoſe 
Governments in other Hands, which were then 
poſſeſs'd by the Creatures of that Family. I took 


this Journey with the Duke of Candale, and far 


Two Days together, when the Roads and Weather 
were extreamly bad, we were ſcarce one Hou 
aſunder; and our Converſation was fo much the 
more entertaining, as it ran upon Variety of Mat- 
ters. \ 

After we had talk'd of his Amours, and thoſe 
of other Perſons, till the Subject was quite en. 
hauſted, and had diſcours'd indifferentiy of al 
forts of Pleaſures, we fell inſenſibly into the miſe 
rable Condition, wherein the Prince was at pre- 


ſent, after he had acquird ſo much Glory in the 


World, and had paſs'd through ſo many conſiders 
ble Poſts. I told him, That fo great and fo un- 
* fortunate a Prince ought to be univerſally k. 
© mented ; that, in Truth, his Conduct had been 
* ſomewhat diſreſpectful to the Queen, and n0 
© leſs diſobliging to the Cardinal; but that thele 
© were Faults againſt the Court, and not Crimes 
* againſt the State, which ought not to obliterats 
© thoſe important Services that he had done ths 
* Nation in general ; that his Services had ſupport 
ed the Cardinal, and ſecur'd him in that Powe!, 
© which his Eminence now employ'd to ruin him; 
That France had, perhaps, been reduc d to the laſt Ex 
* tremities in the beginning of the Regency, hadi 
not been for the Battle of Rocroy, which was zntirel 
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owing to the Prince's Conduct; that all the ill 
Steps the the Court had made after the Battle of 
Lens, were without his Privity and Direction, 
and that he alone had retriey'd Affairs in the 
War of Paris ; That after ſo many ſignal Servi- 
ces, the Offence he had given, was wholly to be 
charg'd on the Impetuoſity of his Temper, which 
he was not Maſter of ; but that all his Deſigns 
and Actions manifeſtly tended to the Grandeur 
of the King, and Advantage of the whole Na. 
tion. I don't know, continued I, what the Court 
propoſe to gain by his Confinement ; but this I 
am certain of, that nothing cou'd be more wel- 
"come to the Spaniards. 
I am oblig d, ſays the Duke of Candale, to the 
Prince, for a Thouſand Ciwilities I have receiv d from 
him, notwithſtanding his Spleen againſt the Duke of 
ſpernon, my Father. However, I bave, perhaps, 
bew d too grateful a Senſe of ſuch light Obligations; and 
I know full well, that I have been blam d for not ex- 
paging my ſelf far enough in the Intereſts of my Family. 
But let the World ſay what they pleaſe, all thoſe Diſcourſes 
all not hinder me from being his moſt humble Servant ; 
nither ſhall his preſent Diſgrace keep me from being [0 
il, But conſidering in what Circumſtances I ſtand at 
Court, I can only grieve in Private for bis Mis|ortunes : 
This, indeed "is unſerviceable to him in his preſent 
Condition, but it might be fatal to me, if 1 made it 
appear, — 

* You have expreſsd your ſelf on this Occaſion, 
'{2id I to him, like a Perſon of Honour, and tis 
lo much the more generous in you, becauſe the 
Impriſonment of the Prince is the moſt advan- 
tageous thing you cou'd have deficed. I look 
upon you at preſent, to be the moſt conſiderable 

Perſon in France, if you have a mind to be ſo; 


Our Princes of the Blood are ſent to the Bois de 


. Vincennes, from whence, in all Probability, they 
Ws OE 2 * will 
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will not come out in haſte. Monſieur de Turem, 


© and Monſieur de Bouillon, are gone off to ſerye 
them. The Duke of Nemours, as much a My 
* of Honour as he is, ſignifies juſt noching, and 
* does not know at preſent whar Party to take, 
© The Duke of Guiſe is a Priſoner in Spain; all the 
© reſt of our Noblemen are either ſuſpected, or 
* neglected at leaſt, by the Cardinal. As Aﬀeain 
© ſtand at preſent, if you don't put a juſt Value 
© upon the eminent Rank you hold in the World, 
and the good Qualities of your Perſon, do ng 
© blame Fortune in the leaſt, but e'en thank your 
© ſelf, for being wanting to your ſelf. He liſten! 
to me with great Attention; and being more a. 
fected with my Diſcourſe than I imagin'd he 


wou'd have been, he thank'd me very heartily for 


the Hints I gave him. He told me frankly, 
'That his Youth and his Pleaſures had hitherto 
hindred him from applying himſelf to Buſineſs; 
but that he was reſolvd to ſhake off this lazy, 
unaRive Life, and to ſet every Wheel a going, 
in order to make himſelf conſiderable. I wil, 
continued he, communicate a Secret to you, which | 
never yet imparted to any one; You cannot imagine bun 
much I am in the Cardinals good Graces, You know, 
that he intends I ſhou'd marry one of his Nieces, and iii 


commonly believed, that his good inclinations to me ant 


grounded upen the Project of this Alliance. I my {# 
aſcribe part of his Kindneſs to it; but either I am ex 
ceedingly miſtaken, or elſe he has an unaccountable Fon 
neſs for my Perſon. I will truſt you with a greater St 
cret ſtill than this, which is, that I don't perceive in m 
ſelf the leaſt Inclination to love bim; and to deal plain) 
with you, I am as cold to his Eminence, as his Emi 
nence is to the other Courtiers. 
had much rather, ſaid I to him, that you real 
© ly loved him, for you'll find it a difficult Matte! 


to conceal your true Sentiments from a Perſon 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


* of his Penetration. If you will be advis'd by 
* me, fee him but ſeldom in private; and when 
you are oblig'd to do it, entertain him with 
your Devotion to him in general, without de- 
* ſcending to nice Particulars, which may give 
© him Leiſure to ſift you, and an Opportunity to 


* know you. When the King and Queen are wich 
him, when he ſeeks to divert himſelf with the 
* ordinary Courtiers, never fail to make your Ap- 
* pearance among them; and there endeavour, 
* by the moſt complaiſanc and winning Carriage 
towards him, to ſecure that Friendſhip, which 
* he is ſo diſpos'd, on his part, to cultivate. If-be 
* was really inclin'd to have a Favourite, his Fa- 
* miliarity wou'd be very advantageous to you; 
but as tis impoſſible his Affection ſhou'd be ſo 
diſintereſs d, as not to be mixt with Deſign, a 
frequent Correſpondence with him, will make 
* him diſcover your weak Side, before you are in 
the leaſt acquainted with his. Let a Perſon of 
your Age be Maſter of never ſo much Diſſimula- 
tion, yet he'll find ic a great Diſadvantage. to 
* have all his Actions ſcann d by a prying old Mi- 
* niſter, who is ſuperior to him, as well by the 
Eminence of his Poſt, as that of his Experience. 
Take my Word for't, Sir, 'tis dangerous to ſee 
a Politician too often, when the Difference, and 
| frequemily the claſhing of Intereſts will not per- 
mit us to repoſe an entire Confidence in him. 
s If this Maxim ought to be receiv'd by other Na- 
tons, much more ought it to be eternally pra- 
Kis d in ours, where our Penetration to diſcover 
others, is much greater than our Diſſimulation to 
- conceal our ſelves. Dont preſume therefore 
that you are able to combat the Cazdinal at his 
on Weapons, or to vie in Cunning and Finenels 
„with him. Be ſatisfi d with endeavouring to 
make your ſelf as agreeable to him, as you oan, 
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© and leave the reſt to be brought about by tr, 
© own Inclination. Inclination is a pleaſant Mo. 
© tion of the Soul, which is therefore the dearer to 
cus, becauſe it ſeems to be purely of our own 
© Growth. It is the Product of our Tenderneſ, 
© which fondly cheriſhes it with Pleaſure ; in 
© which Particular it differs from Eſteem, which 
© is of foreign Extraction, and maintains the 
© Ground it has won upon us, not by the Favour 
© of our own Opinion, but by the Juſtice we ar 
© oblig'd to pay to virtuous Perſons. | 
© © We ſhall, in all Probability, ſhortly ſee the 
© time, when the Cardinal will have Occaſion for 
© the Services of thoſe about him : Therefore you 
© muſt make your ſelf conſider'd by him as a ſer. 
© viceable Man, after you have gain'd his Love by 
© being agreeable. The ſureſt way for you to be 
© entirely in his Favour, is to let him fee, that by 

© making you his Friend, he will conſult his Inte- 

© reſt, as well as gratify his Affection; and yoy 
© will infallibly ſucceed in your Deſign, by pro- 
© miſing him the Aſſiſtance of the Credit and Au- 

© thority which you will gain, by ſteering a dif- 

© ferent Courſe from that of the Duke of Eſpernon; 

© without departing from his Intereſts, whuch 

© ought always to be your own. Tis happy for 

© you, that Nature has given you a Humour di- 

© realy oppoſite to his. Nothing in the Univerſe 

can be more contrary than the Sweetneſs of your 
© Temper, and the Auſterity of his; than your 

* complaiſant Carriage, and bis ſplenetick Rough: 

© neſs; in ſhort, than your inſinuating Addrels, 
and his haughty imperious Behaviour, Let me 
© therefore adviſe you to follow your own natural 
© Temper, but take care not to be miſ-led, by any 
© Blaze of falſe Glory. It is no eafie Matter to di. 
* ſtinguiſh the falſe from the true: An ill- grounded 
© Haughtineſs often paſlzs for Greatneſs of out 
* & 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond: 
*and as we are too nice in whatever regards our 
© Quality, ſo we ſhew leſs Concern than we 
* ought for great Things, which better deſerve 
our Conſideration, The true Character of the 
Duke of Eſpernon, unleſs I am mightily miſtaken, 
* is this: In the Reſpect that he demands, in the 
Devoirs that are paid him, he can eaſily forget 
what is owing to the Governour, and to the * Co- 
nel, provided you pay that to the Duke of 
© E/pernon which does not belong to him. I don't 


pretend that Perſons of great Quality ought not 


to value themſelves upon being diſtinguiſh'd by 
their Rank, but then they ſhould endeavour to 


merit this Diſtinction, and not preſumptuouſly | 


f arrogate it to themſelves, 

It would be a ſcandalous Thing, for a Man 
*ramely to part with any Privileges acquir'd by 
the Merits and Reputation of his Predeceſſors: 
Nor can he maintain theſe Rights with too much 
' Reſolution, when he is left in Poſſeſſion of them; 
* but it is not the ſame with new Pretentions, 
which are to be eſtabliſh'd by a nice obliging 
* Addreſs, before the World takes any notice of 
them. In ſuch a Caſe, we muſt firſt make our 
* Application to others, that they may afterwards 
inſenſibly do the ſame by us; and, inſtead of 
* aſluming by Arrogance, what may be deny'd 
* with Tuflice, a Man of true Conduct will leave 
*no Method untry'd, to procure that to be given 
* him, which he does not demand. 

Be complaiſant, abliging, and liberal; let 
*every Man find with you, both his Convenience 
and Satisfaction, and the World will, of its own 
* accord, put that into your Hands, which you 

Bb 3 * will 
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* The Duke of Eſpernon was then Governour of Guienge, 
and Colonel (or General) of the French Infantry, "TIM 
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© will * unſucceſsfully demand by an affected 
* Haughtineſs. No one thinks it much to pay 
Reſpect, when it comes voluntarily from him, 
© becauſe it hes in his Power whether he will pay 
© it or no; apd becauſe he thinks he rather gives 
© you Teſtimonies of his Friendfhip, than of his 
© Duty. The Jealouſy of maintaining one's Li- 
© berty, is common to all Mankind, but different 
© People make it to conſiſt in different Things, 
© Some throw off all manner of Superiority ; and 
© with ſome others, the Choice of their Superiours 
* ſupplies the Place of Liberty. The French, par- 
* ticularly, are of this Humour; equally impa- 
tient of Authority and Freedom: They wont 
© have a Maſter put upon them, without Relu- 
© tance ; nor can they continue their own Ma. 
5 ſters, without Diſguſt. This makes them conſi- 
der how to beſtow themſelves ; and being over- 
©farisfied with the diſpoſal of their own Wills; 
© they ſubmit with Pleaſure, to a Maſter of their 
© own chooſing. This, generally ſpeaking, is our 
© natural Temper, which you ought to conſult, 
© rather than your own, in'the Conduct you are 
© to obſerve in the World. 

© There are Two Things among us, which di- 
© ſtinguiſh a Man from the reſt of the World; 
© the firſt is the open Favour of the King; the 
* ſecond, an acknowledg'd Merit in War. Fa- 
* your, Which in Spain does not abate the Pun- 
* cilios about Precedency, removes abundance of 
© Conteſts in France, where every one wholly 
© purſues his own Intereſt, under the ſpecious Pre- 
* tence of honouring the Confidence or Inclina- 
tion of his Prince. The moſt corrupted Per- 
* ſons, whoſe Number is very great, carry their 
* Servitude, where they hope to. find their For- 
tune; and thoſe who leaſt devote themſelves to 
others, yet, for all that, pretend to ſome Merit 
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Monſieur de St. Evrembnd. 


(by their Submiſſions. There are, indeed, Men 
* of falſe Generoſity, that take a Pride in deſpiſing 
the Miniſtry : And there are fierce Spirits, that 
think themſelves Men of Reſolution ; but we 
have few Men of Addreſs and Dexterity enough 
to maintain their Dignity in the management of 
their Affairs. To take it right, the Favourites, 
with us, carry the World before them, if the 
Court does not depart from its receivd Maxims. 
As for Martial Merit, tis of extraordinary Im- 
* portance ; and when a Man has worthily com- 
*manded great Armies, the Impreſſion of this 
Authority ſtill continues with him, and keeps its 
Ground, even at the Court it ſelf. We honour, 
with Pleaſure, a General, under whom we have 
* acquir'd Honour; and even thoſe, who gain'd 
but very little of it, in their ſofter Moments 
: remember, with Delight, their paſt Fatigues. 
We entertain our ſelves wich our paſt Actions, 
* though we are idle for the preſent ; we call to 
mind the Dangers we have run, in times of Se- 
* curity ; and the Image of War never preſents it 
* ſelf to us, even in Peace, but we think both 
of the Command that has been exercis'd over 
us, and the Obedience we have paid, Now tis 
* this Merit of War, which you ought to be am- 
* bitious to attain ; this ſhould be the Scope of all 
your Endeavours, in order to get, one Day, 
che Command of an Army. A Poſt ſo Noble, 
and ſo Glorious, equals Subjects to Sovereigns 
in Authority; and as it ſametimes makes a pri- 
vate Man a Conqueror, it may make the great- 
"eſt Prince the moſt miſerable Man upon Earth, 
if he neglects a Vertue ſo neceſſary to ſupport 
his Fortune. After you have carefully regulated 
your Conduct for the Court, and animated your 
Ambition for the Wars, it will then be neceſſary 
* fox you to procure your ſelf Friends, whoſe 
b 4 * well 
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| _ © well-eſtabliſh'd Reputation may contribute to fi 
© yours, and who will cry up your new Applic, 
© tion to Buſineſs, when they ſee you give you 
© ſelf up to it in good earneſt, 
© Of all the Men I know, there are non; 
© whom I ſhould deſire you to be more through 
* ly acquainted with, than Monſieur de * 7; 
© luas, and Monſieur de F Miofſens. The intimat 
© Friendſhip I have, both with the one and thy 
© other, may, perhaps, incline you to ſuſpect tha 
© I am partial in their Commendation ; but I de 
© ſire you to believe no ſuch Matter; and tak: 
© my Word for't, you will not eaſily find Twi 
© Perfons of their Sincerity, and Honour, in the 
© World. I own to you, however, that the Mar 
* quis de || Crequi's Friendſhip, ſeems to me pre 
© ferable to any other. His generous and lively 
© Warmth for his Friends; his plain and unaffe. 


© ted Sincerity, make me have an infinite Eſteen 
* for him. Reſides his noble Ambition, his Coy. 
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* rage, his Genius in Military Affairs, and hi been e 
* Univerſal Knowledge, and a very particulah Were 7 
* Conſideration to Friendſhip. We may give hin they h 
without the leaſt Partiality, that noble Character Crequi, 
© which was beſtow'd upon one of the Ancient Sreat! 
* ha ut ad id unum natus efſe-videretur quod aggred: be her 
* retur, When his Choice determin'd him to hi} to fati: 
* preſent Employment, Nature had equally pre only I 
Cc 7 . _ 3 » c 
pard him for all; he being capable of a hun have R 
* dred different Things, and as fit for any Pro- of Obi 
* feſlion as his own. He might acquire Reputa. A P 
| tion make 
Perſot 
WM oy — 0 
* Philip de Clerembaut, Count de Paluau, was made a Mi * more 
reſchal of France in 1653, and died in 1665, 
T Czlar -Phabus d'Albret, Count de Mioſſens, who 1 
made a Mareſchal of France in 1653. and died in 167 3- 
| Francis de Grequi, Marguis de Marines, who was mas: * The 
Aareſchal of France in 1668, Gallway 
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tion by Learning, if he had not reſolv'd to gain 
it wholly by Arms. A noble Principle of Am- 
pition does not admit little Vanities: However, 
© he is not leſs Curious for it; and as in his pri- 
* vate Studies he finds a particular Pleaſure in im- 
* proving himſelf; ſo to the great Advantages of 
© his Knowledge, he joins the Merit of conceal- 
ing it diſcreetly. Perhaps you would not expect 
to find theſe Abilities in one of his Youth, which 
we ſeldom meet in the moſt advanc'd Age; and 
own, that by a favourable Prepoſſeſſion, we 
«ſometimes beſtow an Eſteem upon young Men, 
which they don't deſerve; but then ſometimes 
* we are too {low in. doing Juſtice to their Merits ; 
* forgetting to commend what they have wor- 
*thily perform'd in a time of Exerciſe and Action, 
to praiſe them for what they have done in their 
"Retirement and Solitude. We ſeldom propor- 
tion Reputation to a Man's Vertue ; and I have 
ſeen a Thouſand Men in my time, that have 
been eſteem'd either for a Merit which they 
were not then in Poſſeſſion of, or for that which 
they had already loſt : But in the Marquis 4- 
Crequi, the Caſe is quite otherwiſe. Whatever 
great ExpeRations he gives us of what he may 
"be hereafter, he lets us fee at preſent, enough 
to ſatisfy the moſt difficult; ſo that he is the 


*only Perſon who may deſire that which others 


have Reaſon to be afraid of, I mean the Attention 
"of Obſervers, and the Delicacy of good Judges. 
* A Prime Miniſter, or Favourite, who would 
* make it his Buſineſs to find out at Court, ſome 
* Perſon worthy of his Confidence, could not, in 
my Opinion, pitch upon a Man that deſerves it 
more than Monſieur DE RUVIGN 7. You 
| may, 


re are 
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* The late Marquis de Ruvigni, Father to the Earl of 
Gallway, 
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© may, perhaps, find in ſome others, either bright. 
Cer Parts, or ſome Actions that have made x 
© greater Noiſe than his: But to take a Man al. 
© rogethet, and judge of him, not by any one Pe. 
© riod, but the whole Tenor of his Life, I an 
© acquainted with none, who better deſerves our 
© Efteem, and with whom we may longer main- 
© tain a Confidence without Suſpicion, and x 
© Friendſhip without Diſguſt. Let People make 
© what Complaints they pleaſe of the Corruption 
© of the Age, there are {till faithful Friends to he 
© found ; bur the greateſt Part of Perfons of Ho- 
* nour have a ſort of Rigidity with them, which 
* tempts People to prefer the Inſinuations ofa 
© Pretender, to ſuch an auſtere Integrity. I have 


© calls Solid and Viſe, either a cumberſom Gra- 
© vity, or a tireſom Dulneſs. Their good Senſe, 
which, perhaps, has been ſerviceable to you 
* once in your Affairs, is ſo impertinent, as to 
© Cilturb your Pleaſures every Day. However, 2 
© Man is forc'd, in his own Defence, to keep fair 
© and even with theſe Gentlemen, though they 
© plague him never ſo much, in Conſideration 
that he may have an Occafion, one time or 
* other, to make uſe of their Service; and be- 
*cauſe they never deceive you, when you con- 


| © fide in them, they think they. have a right to 


© teaze you when they pleaſe, although you have 
© nothing to truſt them with. The Probity ol 
* Monſieur Ruvigni, which makes him altogether 
* as proper for a Confident as any Body, is at- 
* rended with nothing but what is eaſy and free: 
©He is a cordial and agreeable Friend, whoſe 
© Intimacy is ſolid, whoſe Familiarity is pleaſing, 
* and whoſe Converſation is always ſenſible and 
improving. 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


The Confinement of the Prince has driven 
from the Court a confiderable Perſon for whom 
| have an inexpreſſible value, I mean the Duke 
of ROCHEFOUC AULT, whoſe Courage 
and Conduct will convince the World, that 
he is capable of every thing which he has a 
mind to pretend to. He will now find Reputa- 
tion in a Place, where his Intereſt will be but lit- 
tle concern d; but his ill Fortunne will have 
this good Effect, as to make a full Diſcovery of 
chat Merit, which the Reſervedneſs of his Tem- 
per has hitherto reveal'd to none but the niceſt 
Obſervers. To whatever unhappy Condition 
his Deſtiny may reduce him, you will find him 
equally free from Weakneſs, and from a falſe Reſo- 
* lution 5 being cool and fearleſs, in the moſt dan- 
gerous Circumſtances, yet not perſevering ob- 
'flinately to play out a deſperate Game, either 
*out of Heat of Reſentment, or an indiſcreet Bra- 
"very. In the common Courſe of his Life, his 
Commerce is civil and entertaining; his Con- 


and well digeſted; aud in his Writings, the Ea- 
*fineſs of the Expreſſion equals the Clearneſs of 
the Thought. I will not ſay any thing to you 
of Monſieur de Turenne; it would be too great a 


"ſingle Opinion wou'd be conſider'd among Pub- 


which whole Nations have pay'd to his Merit. 
gBeſides, it ſignifies little to entertain you long 
about Perſons who are at ſo great a diſtance, 
_ conſequently cannot promote your Inte- 
reſt, 

I now return to Monſieur de Palluay and Mr. de 
Mioſſent, in order to characterize them by thoſe 
* Qualities, which may either be agreeable or uſe- 


ful to you. You will find in your Acquain- 


© tance 


' verſation juſt and Polite; all that he ſays is ſolid 


Preſumption in a Private Man, to think that his 


"lick Teſtimonies, and that unniverſal Juſtice 
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* tance with Monſieur de Palluau, all the Agrees, 
© bleneſs imaginable, and as much Safety and de. 
* crecy as you can deſire. You muft not expeq 
* to find in him the Forwardneſs of giddy youn 
Fellows, who pretend to ſerve you, but who: 


© Imprudence you have more reaſon to fear, 


© to be fond of their Heat. He will ever do 


than 
Pun- 


© tually, what you ſhall deſire of him; and I dar 
© engage he will be wanting in none of thoſe Of. 
© tices which a nice Courtier is capable of per. 
forming. If your Friendſhip is but once wel 
© Knit, he will intereſt himſelf in your Condud, 
* and you will find him more ſerviceable to regy 
© lace that by his Advice, than proper to advance 
* your Affairs by his Vigor. I ever found him: 
great Enemy to falſe Pretenders of Generofity: 
aud becauſe he has ever ridicul'd the Oftentati- 
© tion of an affeted Probity, ſome malicious 
People have concluded that he is no great Ad. 
© mirer of Sincerity. But I dare venture to (ay, 
© That I never knew in any Man an integrity 
© more natural, than I have found in him. He 
© uſes no Deceit, no Artifice, no Fineneſs with his 
Friends; he is devoted to the Court, without 
any ſordid Proſtitution ; and endeavours to pleaſe, 


© by a Delicacy untainted with Adulation, 


An intimacy with Monſieur de Mioſſens wil 

be more advantageous to your Affairs; particu- 
© larly in this critical Juncture, where almoſt eve 
© ry thing is owing to Induſtry. He cannot fai 
making great Figure at a Court, where there 
© will be claſhing Intereſts,. and great Caballing 


© He will make no Difficulty of opening himſel 


to you at firſt ſight, out of hopes that you may 
© ſerve him upon Occation; and it you maintain 
© a fair Correſpondence with him, he will make 


© it his particular buſineſs to have the Honour 0 


* obliging you in all things. Do but ſhew 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


greez. tle Diligence on your ſide, and you will engage 
nd Se. ¶ him to mind nothing but your Service; if you are 
expect WF Complaiſant, he will be a Flatterer ; expreſs an 
young Affection for him, and he will be more ſenfible 
whoſe of it than you cou'd well believe, or he himſelf 


„ than cou'd think to be. Then he quits all Conſidera- 
> pun-WF tion of Intereſt, and animating himſelf with all 
I dae the Zeal of Friendſhip, he will at laſt undertake 
fe O. your Affairs with the ſame vigor as if they were 
f pe- his own. Induſtrious, punctual, diligent in the 
;e wel Proſecution of them; reckoning for nothing 
ndu8, WF thoſe general Offices by which ordinary Friend- 
rege ſhips are entertain'd, he will not be brought to 
Ivance RF believe, that you can be fatisfied with him, 
him a much leſs will he be fatisfied with himſelf, till 
roſity: ¶ he has moſt effectually ſerv'd you. The only 
entati-WF danger you run, is, left you ſhould happen to 
liciousMF offend the Niceneſs of his Humour. A Forger- 
at *  fulneſs ; an Indifference ſhown without Deſign, 
to (ay, 


may occaſion his to you in gon earneſt ; a lit- 
$ 


tegrity WM tle Raillery upon a Miſtreſs whom he loves, a 
1. Heß Diſcourſe of his miſconſtru'd, or expos'd, paſs 
5 ' with him for ſenſible Affronts; nay, without 
vithout 


* proportioning his Reſentment to the Offence, 
che will take Ogcafion perhaps to revenge him- 
*felf upon you in Things of the greateſt impor- 


pleaſe, 


us wil tance to you. As no Man living is more capa- 
articu· ¶ ble of ſetting off and extolling your good Qua- 
ft ere. lities, while he loves you, (o no Man better 
ot fai knows how to expoſe your Infirmities and De- 
e there fefts in the moſt aggravating manner, than he 
ballingWMF'* does, when he thinks you give him a juſt Pro- 
himſel i vocation to break with you. This is what you 
2u may have to apprehend from his Humour; but it will 
aintau be no difficult Matter to avoid it. To make ſure 
U make of him, you have nothing elſe to do, but to 
LOUT dl make ſure of your ſelf; and if you ſhęw the leaſt 
Wa 5 | brag. nnd — _ 


\ 
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ſhip, if you will introduce me into his. I have as gra 
an Eſteem for Monſieur de Mioſſens as you can hay, 
I know well enough, that no Man can be Maſter i 
better Qualities ; no Man bas more Wit, or exerts it 


himſelf to receive it, out of a ſecret Pique of Ho 
uour, which made him reſent the Imperiouſnek 


Miſcellaneous Works of 


© Regard to him, I dare engage that he will n. 
© turn it with far greater. YR | 
As for Monſieur de Palluan, replied the Duke of 
Candale, I own to you, that I could like his Humm, 
as ſoon as any Man's in the World; and you will obig 
me, ſince you have ſo particular a Share, of his Friend. 


more readily, or more effect ually than he does to ſervehi 
Friends : But he has bitherto ſhown ſo diſobliging a By 
haviour to me, that I am reſoly'd never to make an 
Advances towards an Acquaintance with bim. If lt 
had any Inclinaticn to court mine, or if you cou d cm- 
trive a way to bring us together, and lay the Foundati 
on of a Friendſhip between us, I ſhould take no leſs de 
light to ſee it effected, than 1 ſhould find my Advantage 
In tt. 

Aoret and the Chevalier de la Vieuville, had, 
it ſeems, poſſeſs'd the Duke of Candale with an il 
Opinion of him, and he was inclinable enough oi 


which Monſieur de Mioſſens aſſum'd with him on 
all Occaſions, and which his unactive and lazy 
Humour made him think not worth his while to 
oppoſe. I would not in this be underſtood, as if 
call'd his Courage in queſtion : For he really dil 
not want it; but the Eaſineſs of his Temper, and 
his Indifference to all things, had an Air of Weak- 
neſs in it; particularly on little Occaſions, which 
he did not think important enough to diſturb hi 
Quiet. Every Thing of Eclat, and which made 
Noiſe in the World, was an Incentive to hi 
Glory; and Glory made him diſcover the true 
Uſe of his Spirit. I have even ſeen him go far 


ther than he ought to have done for his own Ho 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


nour, after he had lighted little Matters, which 
however made a Buſtle at the end. He was for- 
ward enough to hazard his Fortune, nay, and his 
Life too, when he thought his Repuration was 
throughly engaged; but he gave the World too 
much Advantage over him, by Supinenels ; and 
generally the World carried it too far, by maticte 
ouſly ridiculing his Conduct, which made him loſe 
the Moderation of his Humour, that was general- 


ly ſoft enough, but always leſs ſoft than ambi- 


ious, 

This is a ſhort Sketch of the Duke of Can duales 
Character: But as he made Noiſe enough in the 
World, to give People a Curioſity to know him 
perfectly, ic will not be amiſs to draw him in full 
Length. I have known but few Men, who had 
ſo many different Qualities : But he had this Ad- 
vantage in the Commerce of the World, that 
Nature expos d only thoſe to publick View, 


that were agreeable, and tock care to conceal . 


whatever might create Averſion. I never in all 
my Life beheld ſo noble an Air as his: All 
his Perſon was agreeable, and nothing came 
amiſs to him that lay within the reach of an or- 
dinary Genius, both for a pleaſant Converſa- 
tion,, and Diverſions. 
made him be beloved; but it was impoſſible tor 
one to have a long intimacy with him, without 
being diſguſted; ſo little care did he take to pre- 
ſerve your Friendſhip, and fo fickle was he in his 
own © While he was thus indifferent. Men of 
Addreſs left him without breaking oft abruptly, 
and brought down their Familiarity to a bare Ac- 
quaintance. Thoſe of more tender Inclinations, 


complain'd. of him, as. fome do of an ungrate- 
ful Miſtreſs, whom they cannot however part 
with. Thus the Charms of his Perſon ſupported 
him in ſpight of all his Defects, and oblig d no 

| thole 


A ſmall Acquaintance ' 
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thoſe who had been provok'd by him, to have x 
favourable Opinion of him. As for him, he livd 
with his Friends, as the generality of Miſtreſſez 
do with their Lovers: Whatever Services you had 
done him, he ceas'd to love you, when you ceasd 
to pleaſe him ; being, like them, diſguſted with 
a long Acquaintance, and fond of the Pleaſure 
which a new Friendſhip gives, as the Ladies are 
of the tender Delights of a new-born Paſſion, 
However, he left his old Engagements without 
an open Rupture, and you would have given hin 
ſome Uneaſineſs, to have broken off entirely with 
him; the Noiſe of ſuch a Separation having 
ſomething of-Violence in it, which was contrary 
to his Nature, Beſides, he was not for excluding 
the return of an old Friend, who had been either 
agreeable or ſerviceable to him. As he was ad. 
dicted to Pleaſure, and intereſted at the ſame time, 
he would come back to you upon the ſcore ol 
your Agreeableneſs, and court you in his Necel- 
ſities. He was extreamly Covetous, and yet a 
Spendthrift ; ford of making a great Figure, tho 
he did not like the Charge of it. He was Eaſie, 
and Vain-glorious; Selfiſh, but Faithful and Ho- 
neſt ; Qualities very odly ſorted, but which, 
however, met together in the ſame Perſon. There 
was ſcarce any Thing troubled him more, than 
to be worſe than his Word; and when Intereſt, 
the uſual Director of all his Actions, made him 
break it, he was ſo diſlatisfy'd with himſelf, that 
he was aſham'd to ſee you, till he thought you 
had forgotten the Wrong he had done you. Then 
he would beſtir himſelf with new Vigour for you, 
and thought himſelf ſecretly oblig'd to you, for 
having reconcil'd him to himſelf. If his Intereſt 
was not concern'd, he would ſeldom diſobligs 
you; but then you were to expect as few good 
Offices from his Friendſbip, as Injuries from li 
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ave 2 Hatred; and 'tis ſufficient Matter of Complaint, 
e liyd ¶ among Friends, the not having any Thing to 
treſſez M commend a Man for, but his doing us no Hurt. 
u hal As for the Fair Sex, he had for a long while 
ceasd in Indifference to them, or at leaſt took but lictle 
wich Pains to gain their Affections. When otice he 
eaſure ¶ appear'd ſo amiable to them, they ſoon diſcover'd 


es are chat his Indifference was owing rather to thefi, 
aflion, Ml than co himſelf ; And being acquainted with their 
ithout {Wl own Intereſts, they began to form Deſigns upon 
n hin Wa Man who was too ſlow in executing any upon 
with MW them. In ſhort, they lov'd him, and then, at laſt, 
1aving Wl he knew what ic was to love. Towards the latter 
ntrary I part of his Life, all our Ladies began to caſt their 
uding Eyes upon him: The mipſt retir'd of whe Sex 
either Ml ſigh'd in ſecret for him; the moſt gallant, diſpu- 
vas ad. ting the Prize among themſelves, ſtrove to poſ- 
> time, ſeſs him, as theit beft Fortune. After he had di- 
ore of MI vided them in their Intereſts of Gallantry, he re- 
Neceſ. MW concil'd them in their Tears for his Death. All 
yet 2 felt they lov'd him, and a common Tenderneſ: 
e, tho ſoon became a general Grief. Thoſe whom h 


Eaſie, 


had formerly lov'd, reviv'd the Memory of their 
d Ho- 


old Paſſion, and fondly imagin'd that * had 


which, I juſt now loſt, what they had loſt long before. 
There MW Several that were indifferent to him, flatter'd them- 
„than {W{elves that they would not have been always ſo; 
xtereſt, Wand accuſing Death of preventing their Happi- 


e him 
f, that 
10 you 


neſs, they mourn'd for ſo amiable a Perſon, of 
whom they might haye been belov'd, had he liv'd. 
There were ſome that lamented him out of Va- 


Then nity; and Ladies that never knew him, were ſeen 
Ir you, MW join their Tears with the Parties concern'd, to 
2u, for sive themſelves a Merit of Gallantry. But his 
ntereſt MW true“ Miſtreſs made her ſelf Famous, by the Ex- 
ſoblige MI | Cc : ceſs 
7 good ps 5 ID» | OT EEE fog 
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ceſs of her Affliction ; and had, in my Opinion 
been happy, if ſhe had kept it on to the laſt 
One Amour is creditable to a Lady ; and I knoy 
not whether it be not more advantageous to their 
Reputation, than never to have been in Love. 


* 
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"LETTER 


To the Marquis DE LI 
„ 


Who had ſent me word to write him a Ltt- 
ter which he might ſhew to the King. 


D O not imagine, Sir, that I am over-fond of 
foreign Countries, becauſe you ſee me em- 
ploy ſo little Care and Induſtry to procure my 
Return to my own. It proceeds not from true 
Supineneſs: Neither is it occaſion'd by a great 
Affection to the Places I am in, or an Averſion 
to that where you are. The Truth is, I would 
not beg of the King the leaſt Alleviation, before 
L had ſuffer d what I ought to undergo, for ha- 
ving been ſo unfortunate as to diſpleaſe Him. 
But, after ſo many Years Misfortunes and Indi- 
ſpoſitions, I hope I may be allow'd to lay before 
FP: in what manner I have fail'd ; or, if I date 
peak it, clear my ſelf of an apparent Fault. q 

| ; 


— 


— As. a —_ 


[| Hugues de Lionne, Marquis de Freſne and de Ber, 
Miniſter and Secrtiary of Stats for foreign Affairs. 
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inion As the blaming of thoſe that are oppoſite to us, 
laſt is the moft nice Commiendation that can be given 
know us, I thought I did artfully contribute to the Glory 
\ their of the Genius that reigns at preſent, by expoſing 
e. the Weakneſs of that which govern'd heretofore. 
Not but that the Cardinal (Mazarin) had com- 
— ] nendable Talents: But thoſe Qualities, which 
would have been applauded by Men, conſider'd 
in themſelves, are become contemptible by the 
4 Oppoſition of thoſe of the King: From whence it 
comes tb paſs, That tolerably great Actions are 
- x. cclipsd by others more ſhining ; That a leſs Me- 
of I- ric, when ſet near a greater, looks like a Defect; 
and, conſequently, that the King's Glory ruins 
the Reputation of his Miniſter: So that to find 
fault with the deſpiſing what his Eminency has 
done, little differs from being ſorry, that what his 

Majeſty performs; is admir ccd. 

I own, that if the Maxims that were then fol- 
low'd, were now put in practiſe, it would look 
a if 4n Approbation of them ſhould be requir'd ; 
And we ſhould immediately give ours, out of re- 


re my ſpectful Duty: But ſince they are purpoſely laid 
n true I ade, and even the moſt oppoſite Schemes purſu'd, 
great there's room for ſome ſcrupulouſneſs in not appro- 
rerfion ing what's avoided, and tis a Piece of Prudence 


to * what ſo Wiſe a KING thinks not fit 
to do. F © 3 33 
Don't urge to me, That tis a Crime to attack 
the Reputation of a dead Perſon: For if that be 
admitted, he who ruins it, would be the firſt and 
greateſt Criminal himſelf. When he humbles the 
Haughtineſs of the Spaniards, and the Pride of the 
Cermans; when he checks Rome, and ſubmits him- 
{elf to the Church; when he ſupports the Empire 
againſt the Power of the Turk, at the ſame time 
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| Miſcellaneous Works of 


mily expos'd to the Invaſion of the Infidels ; when 
he makes War with ſo much Conduct and Valour, 
and Peace with ſo much Spirit and Wiſdom: 
What does he do, I beſeech you, but condemn by 
his Actions, what 1 have blam'd by Vritin 3 and 
paſs a more ſevere and more poſitive Cenſure up. 
on it before the whole World? 

Never, doubt it, SIR, tis the KING himſelf 
who has done the Cardinal the Injury that is 
charg'd on me: His Majeſty's ſhining and admira- 


ble Qualities; his Actions; his Adminiſtration; 
his Counſels, have ſuggeſted to me the ſmall Ide 


I have of his Eminence: So that, in my preſent 
Condition, I muſt ask Pardon for 4 Thing, which 
tis not in my Power to repent of. But what 
Subject. matter of Complaint has the Cardinal, 
which is not common with him and all our of 
mer Kings? Have not their Reigns the ſame Fate 
with his Miniſtry? Are not their Atchieve- 
* drown d, and their Reputation eclips d, like 
is? 

In former Times, we thought it ſufficient to 
maintain our ſelves againſt one Nation, in War 
with us: But now-a-days, all Europe, if one may 
ſpeak it, in Confederacy, does not find it felt 
capable to reſiſt us. Heretofore we accounted 
that a glorious Peace, by which ſome Place ot 
other was reſtor'd to us; now the Spaniards ſeek 


their Safety in the yielding up of whole Provin- 


ces: And if Fuſtice did not ever regulate our Preten- 
ſions, what they yield up would be more conſi 
derable, than what they retain. Formerly, our 
Allies murmur'd for being ill-ſupported in the 
War, or abandon'd in the Peace: But in our 
Days, thoſe who were fallen, through their own 
Fault, have been rais'd up again by our Aſſi- 
ſtance; and the Influence of our Power has made 
np the whole Greatneſs of others: To adhete to 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond: 


us, is a certain Advancement; to be divided from 
us, almoſt a certain Fall. 


As long as the KING ſhall act as he does, 


he authorizes me to ſpeak as I ſpeak : If hey will 
have me recant, let him grow remiſs ; abandon 
his Allies; and ſuffer his Enemies to retrieve theic 
Forces. In ſuch a Caſe, I ſhall become favoura- 
ble to the Cardinal, and cry up the ſame Things 
have run down: But at this time, when the 
Nations who adhere to our Friendſhip, behold 
with Pleaſure our preſent Government, and, on the 
contrary, the Nations oppoſite to our Intereſt, 
regret, with Grief, our laff Miniſtry, all my Re- 
fetions confirm me in what I have ſaid; and 
my Mind ſteady in its firſt Opinion, cannot be 
diverted to other Thoughts. | 


If the KING's Tenderneſs continu'd to the 
Memory of a Perſon, who was dear to him : If 
the Conftancy of his Affection for a dead Man, 
have enclin'd him to take ill what I thought ſo 
much to his Advantage, I beſeech him to conſi- 
der, that my Intentions were diſappointed. I did 
not think to offend the Niceneſs of his Friend- 


ſhip, but rather fancied, that I had exquiſite 


Thoughts for the Advantage of his Glory. Mi- 
ſtakes are excuſable in all Things: But an Error 
that proceeds from ſo noble and ſo excellent a 
Principle, leaves no room for Reſentment, Do 
not think, however, that I hereby deſign to give 
Leſſons, inſtead of putting up moſt humble Pray- 
ers; and inſtruct His MAJESTY of his Duty, 
inſtead of ſubmitting to his Will. I expect, with 
2 perfect Reſignation, his Orders about my Fate; 
and I prepare my ſelf, either to acknowledge 


93 


2 


the Pardon, or patiently to ſuffer the Puniſhment. 


If he be ſo Gracious as to put an End to my 


Miſeries, he will add the Dependance of a Crea- 
ture, to the Obedience of a Subject, and ſoften 
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the Conſtraint that binds us, by the Affection 
which begets our Devotion. But J little conſult 
my Thoughts when I ſpeak at this Rate: The 
Obligatiog in which I was born, is to me the 
ſtrongeſt Benden in the World; and Duty has 
the ſame Charms for me, as Favours might have 
for others. In moſt Men, Subjection is only an 4h. 
parent Docility; which while it affects a Submiſlive 
Air, ſtirrs up inward Murmurings ; and with an 
humble look endeavours, by a ſecret Reſiſtance, 
to defend a Remainder of Liberty. It is not the 
ſame with me: Nature keeps nothing in Reſerve 
for it ſelf, when Obedience comes in Queſtion: 
The King's Orders meet with no Sentiments in 
my Soul that do not either prevent em by Juclina- 
tion, or ſubmit to them, without Conſtraint, by 
Duty. What Severity ſoever I undergo, I ſeek a 
Comfort for my Sufferings, in the good Fortune 
of him who is the Cauſe of them; I alleviate the 
Hardſhips of my Condition, by the Felicity of 
his; and nothing can render me unhappy, ſince 
uothing can alter the Proſperity of his Affairs. 
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The IDEA of a WOMAN tba 
never was, nor will ever be found, 


T N all the beautiful Perſons J ever ſaw, if 
ſome Things were to be admired, there were 
others not to be touch'd upon, or ſuch as were to 
be diſguis'd with much Artifice; For to ſpeak the 
Truth, it is hard to commend all, and be ſincere. I 
am oblig d to Emilia for leaving me purely in my 
natural Temper, equally enclin'd to commend 
what's commendable, as to keep exactly to the 
Truth, As ſhe does not ſtand in need of Fayour 
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Monſieur de St, Evremond. 


or Kindneſs, I have no occaſion either to .conceal 
or flatter. To her it is owing, that I can now 
praiſe without Complaiſance ; From her it pro- 
ceeds, that the moſt prying Obſervers, lofe that 
malicious Nicety, which is only employ'd- in 
ſeeking out Faults ; and as ſhe inſpires them with 
other Thoughts, they paſs. with ſatisfaction from 
their uſual Cenſures, to their real Approbations. 

It is certain that the Generality of Women are 
more indebted to our Flattery, than to their own 
Merits, for the Praiſes they receive from us. But 
Emilia is oblig'd only to her ſelf, for the Juſtice 
which is done her; and ſecure that ſhe deſerves 
Praiſe, tis her ſole Intereſt that Men ſhould not 
conceal it. 

And indeed, if her Enemies ſpeak of her, it 
is not in their power to betray their Conſcience, 
and they confeſs with as much Truth as Relu- 
ance, the Advantages which they are oblig'd to 
accknowledge in her: If her Friends enlarge 
themſelves upon her Commendations, it is not 
poſſible for them to add any thing to the Merit 
which affects them. Thus the former are forc'd 
to ſubmit to Truth, when they would follow the 
Dictates of their Malice; and the others, with 
all their Friendſhip, are but barely juſt to her; 
nor-is it in their Power to be either Officious or 
Partial. She therefore expects nothing from Affe- 
Qion, as ſhe fears nothing from Spleen, in the 
Judgments that are made of her. But ſince eve- 
ry one is free to conceal his Opinions, Emilia 
may have Reaſon to fear the Malice of Silence, 
the only Prejudice that Rivals and Enemies can 
do her. But let us come from Generals, to 2 
more particular Deſcription of her Perſon. _ 

All her Features are regular, which but ſel- 
dom happens: All her Features are regular and | 
agreeable, which is ſcarce ever ſeen; for it ſeems, 
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Miſcellaneous Works of A 
that the Caprice of Nature produces Agreeable: Attention 
neſs from Irregularity, and that compleat Beauties, Win the me 
who have always ſomething to make them be ad. MWexa, and 
mired, have rarely the Secret to pleaſe. Emil MW delicate 
has ſparkling Eyes, her Complexion is delicate, hat fall 
and ſmooth, with the beſt mixture of Red and without J: 
White that can be imagined. Whiteneſs of Teeth, Wedmir'd ; | 
and Vermilion of Lips, are Expreſſions too gene- le eſteem 
ral for a ſecret and particular Charm, which 1 In all h 
cannot deſcribe. Were it not for her, that fine Noble, W 
Turn of the lower part of the Face, wherein the Nween the 
Ancients placed Beauty, would be found no where Mind, ar 
but in the Idea of ſome Painter, or in the De- If She 
ſcriprions which Antiquity hath left us: And to {Wvould be 
animate all this, you ſee in her looks a lively {ion of he 
Freſhneſs, a healthful clear CompleRion ; and Father to 
ſuch a Plumpneſs as does not make us apprehend han to 
her growing fatter. is on and in 1 

Her Shape is of a juſt Size, well proportion d, Nyot to be 
and eaſie: As far from Conſtraint, as from that iſo ſerve 8 
affected Negligence, which makes a Woman's Bo. Wer Frier 
dy look disjointed from the Hips, and ſpoils a good er quit 
Carriage. Add to theſe, a noble Air, a grave, but JW4cs it in 
natural Aſpect, neither formal, nor wild. Her Watural 1 
Laughter, Speech; and Actions, are all agreea- Wntereiled 
Died: decent” 7 017 64 S017 Her ge 

Her Wit is extenſive, without being vaſt ; ne- Wear in 
ver loſing it ſelf ſo far in general Thoughts, à {Wie eng: 
not to be able to return eaſily to particular Conſi- {Wpe& of 
derations. ' Nothing eſcapes her Penetration; her elt, or | 
Diſcernment leaves nothing unknown: And I can't eut of : 
ſay, whether ſue be more ready at unfolding a erſe to 
Myſtery, or at making a ſound Judgment upon dive I 
Things that appear. She can keep: Counſel, with- FW Tran 
out being-myſterious ; knowing equally when to . After 


ſpeak, and when to be ſilent. In her ordinary FW" time 


Converſation, ſhe ſays nothing with ſtudy, and eur Soul 
pothing at a venture; the leaſt Matters diſcover WF 
. Attention, 
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Noble, which proceeds from 


\ttention, and there appears nothing ſtrain'd 


in the moſt ſerious ; her livelieſt Diſcourſes are 


xa&, and her moſt natural Thoughts expreſt with 


a delicate Turn: But ſhe deſpiſes thoſe lucky Hits 


hat fall from the Mind without Choice, and 
ithout Judgment, which as they are generally 


admir'd ; ſo, for the moſt part, they make thoſe lic- 


|: efteem'd that ſpeak them. 

In all her Perſon, you ſee ſomething Great and 
ſecret relation be- 
ween the Air of the Face, the Qualities of the 


Mind, and thoſe of the Soul. 


If She follow'd her natural Inclination, She 
yould be too Magnificent; but a juſt Conſidera- 
ion of her Affairs reſtrains her, and ſhe: chuſeth 
rather to confine the Generoſity of her Humour, 
han to fall into a Condition, where ſhe muſt 
ſtand in need of that of others; equally reſolved 
not to be beholden to thoſe about her, as ready 
o ſerve Strangers, and warm for the Intereſt of 
her Friends. Not that theſe Conſiderations make 
her quit ſo Noble an Inclination; ſhe only regu- 
ates it in the Management of her Fortune: Her 
natural Temper, and her Reaſon, making her diſ- 
intereſſed, but not negligent. 


he engages W provided ſhe finds a Pro- 
pet of any ſolid Advantage either for her 
elf, or her Friends. But ſhe hates to act meerly 
but of a Spirit of Reſtleſneſs; being equally a- 
rerſe to buſie impertinent Stirring, and to an un- 
active Lazineſs, which vainly affects the Name 
of Tranquillity, to cover a real Careleſneſs. 

' After having deſcribed ſo many fine Qualities, 
iis time to ſee what Impreſſions they make upon 
our Soul, and what paſſes in her own, 


She 
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Her good Sence and Dexterity, ſufficiently ap- 
dear in her Management of Affairs, where ſhe ' 
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\ 
She has fomewhat Majeſtical, that commani bc her, ac 
our Reſpect; ſomewhat ſweet and obliging, d he tl 
wins our Inclination. She attracts and retainfMharms ir 
us, and we always approach her with Deſires thaWich her, 
we dare not to expreſs. udgment 
To conſider her within, I don't believe her nM Some P 
capable of the Sentiments ſhe gives: But as ſliſf£nquiry, 
has no leſs a Command over her ſelf, than onffght the: 
you, ſhe maſters in her own Heart by ReaſuMhe Know 
what Reſpect conſttrains in yours. ſteem, 
Nature is ſo feeble in ſome Souls, that theſhas ſhe 1 
have not the Power to form any Defires; ſo boiſti hoſt reaſ 
rous in others, that it produces Tranſports and Pier app 
fions: Exact in Emilia, it has made the Heart ſen nd yet 
fible, which ought to be ſo; and has given nd Con 
Reaſon, which ought to command, an abſolugWin&, tl 
Empire over her Motions. ertue ; 
Happy fhe, that complies with the Tendernelonſulted 
of her Sentiments, without interefling the DeliMt does 
cacy of her Choice, or that of her CondutMeoſſeſſior 
Happy, who in a Correſpondence eſtabliſh'd i Amon, 
the Comfort of Life, contents her ſelf with thereateſt, 
Approbation of the better ſort, and her own me, an 
tisfaction; who fears not the Murmurs of thWayeft H 
Envious, that are jealous of all Pleaſures, aue moſt 
malicious againſt all Vertues. and mal 
We know by an infinite Number of repeate{Wnated V 
Examples, that the Mind is blinded by Paſſion his is t 
and that Love can never be truly ſaid to have eſtz-Wn need 
bliſh'd his Power, till he has ruin'd that of ourMare obli 
Reaſon: But our Admiration of Emilia increaſe; Wome D 
as our Knowledge becomes more refin'd ; andEſeſcribe. 
that Paſſion, which always appeard a Mark ei Times; 


Folly, is here the trueſt Effect of our Judgment. MWluarter 

The great Enemies of Emilia are only those we can 
that have a falſe Knowledge of Things; and hei we ſho 
Friends are all ſuch as knOoο¹6 how to judge with with he! 


Diſcretion, Every Man has more, or leſs AﬀecionOccafio: 
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x her, according as he has more or leſs Nicety; 


ad he that can diſcover every Day ſome new 
harms in her, to make him be the more in Love 
ith her, is ſatisfied, that he improves in his 
udgment. 

Some Perſons have no occaſion for ſo long an 
quiry, and for ſo ſlow a Study. At the firſt 
gut they are touch d with her Merit, without 
e Knowledge of it ; and feel ſecret Motions of 
ſeem, as well as Inclination for her. Scarce 
as ſhe utter'd fix Words, but they find her the 
oft reaſonable Perſon in the World: No Body 
rer appear'd to them ſo Civil, nor ſo Chaſt ; 
nd yet they know nothing of her Behaviour, 
nd Conduct. They frame, as it were, by in- 
lint, the moſt advantageous Thoughts of her 
ertue ; and when their Reaſon is afterwards 
onſulted, inſtead of condemning the Surprize, 
t does but approve ſuch happy and juſt Pre- 
oſſeſſions. 

Amongſt the Advantages of Emilia, one of the 
reateſt, in my Opinion, is to be always the 
ame, and always pleaſing: For we find, that the 
ayeft Humour doth, at length, become tireſom ; 
he moſt fertile Imagination is at laſt exhauſted, 
and makes you languiſh with it ; the moſt ani- 

ated Vivacity, either diſguſts or wearies you. 

his is the Reaſon why Women ſometimes ſtand 
In need of ſome Caprices to affect us; or elſe 
are oblig'd to relieve their Converſation by 
ſome Diverſions, to revive us. She whom 1 
deſcribe, pleaſes by her ſelf alone, and at all 
imes ; an eternal Evenneſs never affords us a 
Quarter of an Hour's Diſtaſte. We are glad if 


we can find with others, one agreeable Hour ; 
we ſhould complain to paſs one tedious Minute 
with her. Viſit her in any Condition, upon any 
Occaſion, you go to a Certain Pleaſure, and to 
an aſſur' d Satisfaction. 


Here 
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Hers is not an Imagination that at firſt ſurpri. 
zes, and ſoon after tires you. Her ferious Mo. 
ments do not make you purchaſe a ſolid Convez. 
ſation at the Loſs of Gayety : Her Reaſon pleaſe, 
and her Judgment is agreeable. 

I'll conclude by DO; which ought to be 
conſidered before all the reſt. She is Devout, with. 
out Superſtition, and without Melancholy ; far re. 
mote from that Infirmity, which fancies Miracle, 
wrought in every Thing, and, at every turn, is 
intoxicated with ſupernatural Nonſenſe ; averſe to 
thoſe ſolitary Humours, which inſenſibly diffuſe 
in the Mind a Hatred of the World, and an Anti. 
pathy to Pleaſure. 3 | 

She is not of Opinion, that we ought to retire 


from Human Society, to ſeek God in the Horror, 
of Solitude: She doth not believe, that to diſengage 


anes ſelf from a Civil Life, and to break off the 
deareſt and moſt reaſonable Commerce, is to be 
united to God, but rather to be tied to one's ſelf, 
and fooliſhly to purſue one's own Imagination. She 
hopes to find God amongſt Men, where his Good- 
neſs is moſt active, and his Providence appears to be 
more worthily employ'd; and there ſhe endeavours, 


by his Aſſiſtance, to enlighten her Reaſon, to per- 


fe& her Manners, to regulate her Conduct, both as 

to the Care of Salvation, and the Duties of Life, 
Thus J have given you the Deſcription of a V. 
man that is not to be found, if tis poſſible for one to 
make the Deſcription of a Thing that is not ; 'tis 
rather the Idea of an accompliſh d Perſon. I would not 
look for it amongſt the Men, becauſe there is al- 
ways wanting in their Converſation, ſomething ol 
that Sweetneſs which we meet in that of Women; 
and I thought it leſs impoſſible to find in a Wo- 
man the ſtrongeſt and ſoundeſt Reaſon of Men, 
than in a Man thoſe Charms and Endearments 
that are ſo natural to Women, | | 
ST A LET. 
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ſurpri. 


A LETTER 


leaſes, 


to be 
„With. 
far re. 


To the Coun DE * LIONNE: 


SIR, T 


wm F I could diſcharge all the Obligations you 
erſe ro IL bave laid on me, by Thanks, I would moſt 
diffuſe umbly return you a Thouſand ; but ſince the 


leaſt of the Pains you have taken for me, is 
orth more than all the > Compliments in the 
World, I would have you to quit Scores with 
your ſelf, by the Pleaſure which a Man of Ho- 
nour finds in obliging others. You'll ſay, per- 
haps, I am ungrateful : If I am, tis not, at leaſt, 
after the ordinary rate; and knowing, as I do, 


Anti. 


retite 
Torrors 
engage 
ff the 


. he Delicacy of your Taſte, I believe I ſhall 
'n. She leaſe you more by a refin'd Ingratitude, than 


by too common a Gratitude. If, by Misfortune, 
this way of dealing ſhould not pleaſe you, ju- 
W he me your ſelf; and by what you have done 
to ver: jor me, judge of my grateful Senſe, which, in- 
both 28 deed, is ſuch as it ought to be. Whatever be 
Life, e Succeſs of your Endeavours, I ſhall always 
Fa Ve infinitely oblig'd ro you; for the good Inten- 
one to tons of thoſe who would do me Service, are 
t - tis erer very agreeable and acceptable to mie, altho' 
ud not Ney prove nor ſucceſsful. | 
itch As for the Papers you mention, they are en- 
ung of arely at your diſpoſal ; for nothing belongs to 
omen: N with more Right, than what we get by our 
a Wo- — Induſtry. 


Men, Ee 


rments 


Good- 
s tO be 


n 


m.... 


| * Firſt Gentleman of the King's Great Stable, and Nephew 
LET: .be Aar guis de Lionne; Miniſter and Secretary of State. 
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Induſtry, Your Dexterity in making this Theh 
deſervd a better Recompence, by making , A be 
light on ſomething more Curious, Tis impoſii Nos bear 

ble to tell me more ingeniouſly than you do, th 
＋ Emilia is not much likd by the Ladies of Pai But oh 
To ſpeak the Truth, ſhe's ſomewhat Durch-buitM No lon 

Her Plumpneſs enclines me to think that ſhe drin 
foggy Beer; and her Devotion, that ſhe cam The Re 
her Bible under her Arm every Sunday. I bee e Peace 
you not to give any Body a Copy of the lu mes fre 
Pieces I ſend you, except the LET TER wich dor, wi 
the Prince de Turenne had ask'd of you, in ordeas no n 
to ſerve me, and which you had done well iWpon thi 
have given him before now. I have. made ſonffWews, he 
Additions to the DISSERTATION on Mr. Nothing 
eines ALEXANDER, which makes it appeiliiſle, beliew 
to me more tolerable than when you ſaw it; Wn: us cx 
the Earl of St. Albans deſires to fee what's in youſlecer:, ew: 
Hands, you may gratify his Curioſity ; for I han: Caftili 
not one Thought, that I would not truſt hi vice fe 
with. 8 P ieeſs that] 
I ſhould extreamly rejoice to ſes the Marquiſ this Ce 
de Coeuvres's Son married with the Daughter dit at An 
the Marquis de Lionne, Miniſter of State, havingWrive the 
always been a very humble Servant of both tg is 
Fathers. But when I conſider that I ſaw the Ma ill be a 
quis de Coeuvres married; and his Son, with hyim ; up 
Bib, come to the Biſhop of * Laon, whom bete come 
call'd Papa, to bid him Good | Morrow, I make Will be in 
melancholy Reflection on my Age; and liftingWour of 1 
up my Eyes to Heaven, with a Shrug of thee will; 
Shoulders, I fing, though not ſo agreeably »Munes, the 


Noblet, Mail 


— 
2 


, ; * 
* 7 e . 


See the foregoing Idea of a Woman that never was, ut 
ever will be found. 7}, 
* The go Cardinal of Eſtrees. wag 


. . 5 N Don F 
+ We fbould ſay in Bngliſh, Ask his Bleſſing: Bue ti 
Cuſtom is not uſed in France. ; 105 1 


Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


is The 
ing yl Mais belas ! quand Þ Age nous glace, 
= ll Nos beaux Fours ne reviennent jamais. 
O, th | 
of Pall But oh! when Age benums our Veins, 
es No longer ſprightly Joy remains. 
e drin | 
car The Report goes here, as well as at Paris, that 
I beg e Peace is made |} with Portugal; but this News 


he lit 
K whid 
in ord; 


mes from Madrid; and the Portugueze Ambaſ- 
dor, with whom I play at Hombre every Day, 


well pon the Credit that is given to this Piece of 
de ſongWews, he complains that Portugal is reckon'd for 
1 Mr. MMothing : And this is his Reine: People, lays 
it appeiſſſe, believe the Peace is made, becauſe they know Spain 


W it, 
in You 
2r I han 
ruſt hin 


Marqu 


fers us every Thing ; but who knows whether we will 
cept, even this Offer? I doubt, whatever comes from 
e Caſtilians, and will believe nothing, till I have 
lavice from Lisbon. He has diſpatched an Ex- 
reſs thither about it, and concerning his Buſineſs 
this Country. The Elector of Cologne is Incog- 
ghter M at Amſterdam; and the Prince of Tuſcany will 
„ havingrrive there in few Days. The Prince of Stras- 
doth thWweh is at the Hague, giving it out, that there 
the MayWill be a Peace; but few will give Credit to 
with hyim ; upon a firm Belief, that before the Spaniards 
hom hae come to a full Reſolution to treat, the Armies 
make ill be in the Field. Do not envy them the Ho- 
1 liftingWour of loſing patiently : They let us gain what 
of thee will; for by their familiarlty with Misfor- 


eably vines, they do not ſtir much to prevent them. 
Mail | 


E { This | 


—_— | — * — — — — 


15 was concluded the 13th of February, 1668, 
* Don Franciſco de Melos. 


Fut that 


35 no manner of Account of it from Lisbon. 
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This is all you ſhall have of me at preſen, 
What you ask of me, out of Civility, to ſhey 
I ſuppoſe, that you remember my Trifles at the 
Hague, is in ſuch ill Order, and fo ill Written, 
that you could not ſo much as read it; and, be 
ſides, I have good Bfeeding enough to fave yy 
the Tireſomneſs it would give you. There a, 
indeed, ſome Things which TI like well enough; 
but then there are many others to be left out 
If you deſire to have the Obſervations I have mad 
on ſome Latin Hiſtorians, I will ſend them 9 
ou. Wk 16 
, I intreat you to return my hearty Thank to 
M ** What Eſteem ſoever you may have far 
him, you would value him ill more, if you 
knew him as well as I do. Farewel, Sir; I am by 
Nature ſo grateful, that I cannot, either by De- 
ſign or _— become an Ingrate ; and whatever 
was my Reſolution, at the beginning of this Let 
ter, I cannot end it, without aſſuring you, |] 
ſhall, as long as I live, remember che Obligz 
tions you have laid on me. I wiſh it may be 2 
long Time ; 


But oh! when Age benums our Veins, 


No longer ſprighily Foy remains. 


If you did not value your ſelf more upon having 
Arms and Legs to be broken in the War, than on 
Writing, I ſhould tell you your Letter is as fine) 
writ as it can be. 
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5 To the ſame. 


SIR, 


F you do me the Honour to write to me; pray 
let us leave out this Sir, and all other Cere- 
mony that cramps the Freedom of a Commerce 
by Letters. I muſt deſire you, in the next Place, 
not to jeer me as you do, by the exceſſive Com- 
mendations you beſtow on Trifles. They were 
the Reſult of 1dleneſs; on which 1 ſet no other Va- 
lue, than with relation to the Amuſement they 
afford me, during ſome very tedious and melan- 
choly Hours. I wiſh they may prove likewiſe an 
Amuſement to you: And; ſuch as they are, Ill 
not fail ſending you, by the next Poſt, the OB- 
SERVATIONS on Salluſt ad Tacitus, which 
I mention'd to you. The Firſt aſcribes all to the 
natural Conſtitution. With him all Events are 
the Effects of Men's Tempers; wherefore tis his. 
chiefeſt Care to give us a true Knowledge of 
Men, by the admirable Characters he has left us. 
The other, turns all into Politicks, and makes a 
Myſtery of every Thing, aſcribing all to Crafc 
and Addrefs, and little or nothing to a Man's 
Conſtitution: I then conſider how difficult it is, 
to find in the ſame Perſon, à perfect Knowledge 
of Men, and a profound Skill in Buſineſs. ; and 


in eight or ten Lines 1 ſhew, That Mr. 4e Linne, 


the Miniſter, has reconcil'd two Qualifications, 
generally divided, which are found in him in the 
higheſt Perfection. It is ſo exceſlive cold, that 
for an Empire I would not write a Sheet of Pa- 
per. T'll fend you alſo the DISSERTATION 
m ALEXANDER; in my Opinion, much 
* tolerable than * ny Aa 2 This is 

can do, in Return for all your Favours. 
f Bd 1 amt 
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more Harmonious: But 'tis no Wonder, that he, 
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I am very much oblig'd to you, for ſending il © 
me Monſieur Corneille's Tranſlation of the little 5 
Latin Poem on the King's * Conqueſts. I ſhoult 

highly commend; the Latin, were I not, in Con. N t 
ſcience, bound to commend the French more. Should 
Our Language is more Majeſtick than the Lan for not 
of that Piece; and the Verſes, if I miſtake not, North it: 
| eng tir'd 1 
who has added tare ade fe Majeſty to Lacan; Nice Proo 


Thoughts, ſhould have the ſame Advantage over Wrer-look- 1 
a Modern Latin Author. However, I admit Wing to you 
more what Corneille has done himſelf on the King IM addreſs or 
Return, than his Tranſlation, as admirable” as it Merary Frier 
is. I never ſaw any Thing finer: And, if we hal We learn d, 
(in our Language) a'Poem of that Strength, Ife. T 
ſhould not much value the Homers, the Virgil, and Mrrite to M. 
the Taſſos. J account it one of the King's Pro. Mit and a. 
ſyerities, the having a Perſon, who can ſo'worthily earned, a 
ſpeak of his great Actions. een the W. 
I defire you to aſſure Monſieur de Lionne of my WM As to the 
moſt humble Reſpects. I doubt not but he ail hich you 
be ſo kind, as to employ his good Offices in my Make it; if 
Favour, when Occaſion offers; and I expect from rom me: 
you a diſcreet and well- tim d Sollicitation, not to How far th 
importune him, but now and then, to put him in {Wblige me, 
mind of the Affair of your moſt humble and moſt entertain: 
oObedient Servant... 4 uſt reſolv 
Monſieur Van Benn ingben goes f Ambaſſador Ex- Foreign 
traordinary to France ; and twould be very well Walt, one 
for me, it I could return with him. neaſineſs 
1 e 12S ven pleaft 


* . 
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| > Oct J3& af - Pains 
Fat Ber de la Rue 3s the Author of that Latin Poem on ti! Than 
King's Victories in 1607; the French Tranſlation whereof, U ID. be ante 
Alr. Peter Corneille, 7s inſerted at the End of the Fifth Holuu Wi very wh 
of his Theatre, of the Paris Edition, 1706. We h 
+ Viz. Towards the End of February, 1668, © 6 nave 
| "T1 Tor I SU e e, therefore yo 


Monſieur de St. Evremiond. 
ding { | _ | | 5 „ 288 | 
— agu 1 Io the ſame: 
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note. Should have great Excuſes to make to you, 
| for not ſending what I promis'd, if it was 
not, Worth it: But I am ingenious in delaying your 
it he, Neing tir'd by my Trifles'; wherein I give you a 
kcans ice Proof of my Friendſhip. However, I ſhall 
over Npver- look your Intereſt and mine; by tranſmit- 
Imire Ning to you the Pieces that are now tranſcribing. 
tings addreſs one of them to Monhieur Vefias, my Li- 
as it Merary Friend, and with whom there's more to 
e hal Ne learn'd, than with any Man I ever ſaw in my 
th, Ife. TH tell you, in the mean time, that I 
rite to Men of the Sword and Courtiers, as a 
Vit and a Scholar; and that I converſe with the 
earned, as a Man that has been a Soldier, and 
en a 
As to the frank Acknowledgment of my Fault, 
hich you mention, I ſhould not have fail'd to 
1 my {Wnake it; if 1 had deſign'd to ſhew what you ſtole 
from rom me: But no Body knows better than you; 
10t to Now far that was from my Thoughts. You will 
im in {Wblige me, by letting me know, whether I may 
ntertain any Hopes of returning to France, or 
aſt reſolve to paſs the remainder of my Days in 
n Foreign Countries? Hope is the Source, or, at 
eaſt, one of the firſt Cauſes of Uneaſineſs; and 
neaſineſs is tolerable in Love only, where 'tis 
yen pleaſurable: For you know the Song, 


Paius of Lowe are ſweeter far, 
Than all other Pleaſures are. 


Frery where elſe Diſquiet is a great Torment. 


iberefore you'll oblige me to ſend it me, with ſome 
ES —— of 
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of Molieres Plays, if there be any new Ones: Fil... ..... * 
| the Works of thoſe two Writers are the only O. 3 ww 
jets of my Curioſity. The Ancients taught („e » angry 
| veille to think well ; and he thinks better taff e 1 
$ they. The other learn'd from them the Art 10d IG 8 
4 making, in Comedy, excellent Draughts of tif ait 8 4 
Men and Manners of his Age; which had noi”: 1 
1 before been ſeen on our Stage. I am inſenſioi . 15 * 
become Learned in your Company: I am juif 7 


y it: Bu 
ould biaſs 
ead, to e 
o ydu. I 

ſter having 


now going to receive a Viſit from Monſieur Va 
to whom 1 ſhall talk of the War in Flanders. Fate 
* wel, Sir, I firſt baniſh'd a tedious Ceremony ; | 
[ deſire you not to take it ill, 

[ | I forgot to deſire you to aſſure Count de Gran 


mont, that I am over - joy d to ſee him the Protea Tas * 
mmont D 

of the Houſe of f Gra ; © for th, 

_ wy — It ſeems 2 

( + Count de Guiche having been a long time in Exile, at l * de 
| obtain leave to return to France, by Count de Grammomflteem and 
| Intereſt. The Pleaſantry of Mr. de St. Evremond's E&πhe Marqu 
flon runs on Count de Grammont's performing, what th olland, mz 


Mareſchal his Brother had ſeveral times unſucceſsfully uy. - 1 in 
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to ſatisfy themſelves, as to the Honeſty d 

their Conduct towards their Friends, than 9 
bring their Affairs to a good Iſſue. Your fil: 
Care of mine laid Obligations enough on me: Bu 
your Perſeverance, and all the induftrious Pain 
you take, give me a ſort of Shame; and I ſhoull 
not eaſily ſuffer them, if I did not think they maj 
put me in a Condition to come and ſhew.you nn 
| OR "ORs 
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Monfieur de St. Evremond. 

ratitude. You know nothing is equal to the 
Tenderneſs of a Man in Diſgrace: And as I am 
aturally pretty ſenſible of the Favours done me; 
w may judge what ill Fortune has added to this 
zood Diſpoſition, Of the Temper, and in the 


Condition 1 am, I give my ſelf over to the Im- 
reflion your Generoſity has made on me; and 


= is my moſt ſoft and tender Pleaſure to be touch'd 
* y it: But ſometimes, ungrateful Reflections 
Exe 091d biaſs my Judgment; and ic comes into my 
ny ;| ead, to examine cooly the Obligations I have 


o ydu. I ſwear to you, in godtl earneſt, that, 
ſter having conſider'd all you do for me, I won- 
er how an Acquaintance, which came about by 
hance, could produce ſuch eager Concern in 
ou, for the Intereſt of a new Friend. 
It ſeems as if, by a ſecret Juſtice, the Relations 
Mr. de Lionne would acknowledge the great 
ſteem and Veneration I always had for him, 
The Marquis de Leiſſens Lionne, on his return from 
and, made my Buſineſs his own-: But your 
Warmth in ic ſtill ſurpaſſes his. I hope you will 
ſpice the Marquis de * * with a Diſpoſition to 
wour me; and that, at laſt, his FathEr's good 
Offices will have the good Effect you have pre- 
ard. You can't imagine how ſenſibly I am at- 
Red with the new Favour the Marquis de * * * 
as receiv'd ; which is owing to the great Services 
mor! the Father, and the great Hopes that are juſtly 
ty dntertain d of the Son; I mean the Hopes of the 
dervices that are expected from him; for as to 


r ffs Merit, it is already grown to Perfection, and 


: Bu" 75 no need of expecting any Thing further on 


I had ſcarce Leiſure to caſt my Eyes on I AN- 
ſhoult ie 1 | 
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i One of Racine's Trogedies, 
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DROMAC HE and AT TILA ; howeyg 
by the curſory View I had of them, it appears y 
me that ANDROMACHE has in it ſon 
fine Thoughts, and that tis but one Degree temoy! 
from the Great, Thoſe who ſhall not go to th 
Bortom, will admire it; but thoſe who are log 
ing for perfect Beauties, will miſs ſomething i 
ic, that ſhall hinder them from being fully fail 
fied. You have reaſon to ſay, that that Piece hy 
loſt much by the Death of * Monrfleury : For f 
wants great Tragedians, to make up its Deſec 
by Action. But, take it all together, it is à fin 
Piece, and very much above the Indifferent, thi 


ſomewhat below the Great. ATT ILA, on hill 


conttary, muſt have got ſomething by the Deat 
of Moutfleury :' For a great Tragedian, (as he wa 
would have ftrain'd too high a Part, which js ful 
enough of it ſelf; and his Ferocity would | hay 
made too great an Impreſſion on tender Souk 
Not but that Tragedy had been admired, in th 
time of Sophocles aud Euripides, when fierce a 
bloody Repreſentations ' were more reliſh'd, th 
the ſoft and tender. All the Thoughts are jul; 
and I found ſome excellent Verſes in it. As 
the Fable, or Plot, of thoſe two Pieces, I had a 
time to make the leaſt Reflection upon it. 

I wiſh, with all my Heart, that Corneille ma 
handle the Subject of Hannibal; and if he a 
bring into his Piece the Conference he had vit 
Scipio before the Battle, I fancy he will mak 
them ſpeak like the greateſt Men in the Woll 
as they were indeed. I fend you herewith, dh 
OBSERVATIONS oz SALLUST, which 
* Mmention'd before; and I will ſhortly fend ya 
the DISSERTATION upon. ALEXA\ 
: Reedy ho ea peel, 


t One of Chrneille's Tr agediez. 
ö F N a3 64 : 
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Monſſeur de dt. Evxemond. 


DER, both indifferently tranſcrib'd. As for the 
haracters, they are ſo interwoven with the 


t ſom LON VERSATION with Mr. de Candale, 
emoriMhac they are inſeparable from it, and I cannot 
to et ſend that Piece. Farewel: Love me always; 


ind believe I am yours, more than any Body's 


ing e. 002444 201011 oi 11 

y fad I know not whether, Mr. de Lionne will be 
ce Hu hought to be as, polite, as nice, and as much a 
For Man of Pleaſure as he is. When theſe Qualities 
DeſcaWproduce Wide a ſoft Idleneſs, they ſuit but 
a fl with a Miniſter of State; but when a profound 


Stateſman, conſummate in Buſineſs, can ſo maſter 
hem, as to put, himſelf: above them, and procure 
o himſelf beſides, ſome agreeable, and even vo- 
uptuous Leiſure, his Merit, in my Opinion, 
eaches the higheſt Degree of Perfection. 
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Salut and Tacitus. 
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d vii o Monſieur-f Y OSSIUS. 

e 1 

ch. th Qnce intended to have made an exact Criti- 

hich ciſm upon Salut and Tacitus ; but being in- 

d yu orm d ſince, that others had done it before me; 

KA lat I might neither wholly purſue, nor loſe my 
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Deſign,..I have reduc'd my Thoughts to one ſingl; Mand the ſe 
Obſervation, which TI here ſend you. | Mind is div 
In my Opinion, the latter turns every Thing Wand from ef 
into Policy; with him Nature and Fortune have {WParricide e 
very little to do in the Management of Affairs; dying Perl 


and I am miſtaken, if he does not often aſſig WW The Cru 
Cauſes too far-fetch'd for ſome Actions, which are {WDeath, has 
altogether ſimple, ordinary, and natural. ina had pe 
When Auguſtus would ſet Bounds to the Empire, nag d, yet 
it is, in his Conceit, out of a jealous Apprehen- ral the A 
ſion, left another ſhould have the Glory of ex. finds leſs A 
tending it. The ſame Emperor, if you will be. ſpeak it, g 
lieve him, to be ſecure before-hand that the Rs. Wwhen fo m 
man People will lament his Death, artfully con- the Manag 
ſults for the Advantage of his Memory, by the Tacit, 
Choice of his Succeſſor. finiſh'd, wi 
The dangerous Temper of Tiberius, and his Dil. ing; but! 
ſimulation, are known to all the World; But Meer the Lift 
whoever aſcribes to that Prince a Craftineſs in {preſents ; 
every Thing, is not ſufficiently acquainted with {ought not 


the Temper of Man. Nature is never ſo 


Ihoots the 
much ſhackled, but that ſhe preſerves as great 1 


ration: £ 


Command over our Actions, as we can pretend Nie robs us 
to have over her Motions. Something of ones {Wing Ideas 
Temper always enters into the beſt form'd De- his Favou 


ſigns: And ic is not credible, that Tiberius, who ore than 


was for ſo many Years ſubje& either to the Will ut groſs t 
of Sejanus, or to his own infamous Pleaſures, Nnowing, 
could in that Weakneſs and diſorderly Life, ad {Wlmportanc 
by ſo refin'd and myſterious a Syſtem of Poli WW Saluft, \ 
ticks. | Ws much 


he great 
he Geniu 
dn nature 
hom he 
etch d. 


The poyſoning of Britannicus cauſes not (0 
much Horror at it ſhould, by reaſon of Tacirws 
Care to make us obſerve the Behaviour of the 
Spectators : So long as the Reader is taken up in 


conſidering the different Motions they are in, the 


indiſcreet Fears of ſome, and the profound Re- It you 
flections of others; Nero's diſſembled Coldnels df Catiline 
EE oats A ö „ 7: "oY N and 


Monſieur de 8t. Evremond. 
and the ſecret Apprehenſions of Aprippins, his 


nale 
Mind is diverted from the Blackneſs of the Action, 


hing Wand from the ſad Image of this Death: Thus the 
have MWParricide eſcapes his Hatred, and the unhappy 
irs; dying Perſon miſſes his Pity. 
ſign The Cruelty of the ſame Nero, in his Mother's 
1 are Death, has too refin d a Conduct. Altho' Agrip- 
ina had periſh'd by a Court-Intrigue ſo well ma- 
pire, Mnag'd, yer he ought, at leaſt, to have ſuppreſs'd 
hen- half the Art: For, by that means, the Crime 


finds leſs Averſion in our Minds; and, if I may 
ſpeak it, gains upon the Judgment of the Readers, 
when fo much Addreſs and Dexterity are put in 
the Management of it, 8 

Tacitus, in moſt places, gives us Pictures too 
finiſh'd, where nothing of Art, indeed, is want- 
Dif. Ning; but he ſeldom conſults Nature, or paints af- 
But Wer the Life. Nothing is finet than what he re- 


= 
| be- 
Ro- 
Coll - 
the 


ſs in Nyreſents; but, frequently, they are Things that 
with Mought not to be repreſented. Sometimes he over- 
r (0 {ſhoots the Point by too gg a Depth and Pene- 
eat a {ration : Sometimes, by his too nice Speculations, 


tend 
one; 
De- 


he robs us of the true Objects, to leave us plea- 
ing Ideas in their room. What may be faid in 
is Favour, is, that, perhaps, he has oblig'd us 


who more than he had done, had he related nothing 
Will but groſs trivial Things, that were not worth our 
ſures, Wnowing, and the Truth of which had been of no 
„ add Importance. | 


Pol. Salat, who was of an oppoſite Genius, aſcribes 


much co Nature, as Tacitas does to Policy. 


ot o rbe greateſt Care of the former, is to ſhew us 
citu he Genius of Men, and afterwards Affairs come 
f the Een naturally, by the Adions ef thoſe Perſons 
up in hom he hath deſcrib'd, which are never far- 
„ the etch d. e | 

Re- If you confider with Attention, the Character 
Ineſs, Wt Cariline, you will neither wonder àt that exe- 


and crable 
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crable Deſign. he engag d in, to oppreſs the Se. 
nate, nor * char vat Projec he: fel upon, to 
make himſelf Maſter of the Republick, Without 
the Aſſiſtance of the Legions. When you refle 
on his Pliantneſs, his Infinuations, his admirable 
Talent of bringing others to be of his Mind, 
and uniting- factious Perſons. to himſelf; when 
you conſider that ſo much Diflimulation was ſup- 
ported by ſa. much Spirit and Reſolutiqn, when 
there was a Neceſſity for, Action: you will not be 
ſurpriz'd, that at the Head of all the ambitious, 


and corrupted Men, he was ſo near, overturning 


the Commonwealth of Rome, and , ruining hi 
Country. But Saluſt doth not content him. 
ſelf with deſcribing Men in their Characters; 
he makes them deſcribe themſelves to us in 
Speeches,. where, you always ſee Nature copied 
to the Life. Cæſar, in his Oration, plainly enough 
gives us to underſtand, that the, Conſpiracy dif 
not dipleaſe him. Under. the Zeal which he pre- 
tends, for the Preſeryation of the Laws, and the 
Dignity of the Senate, he lets us ſeg, he. had 1 
ſecret Inclination for the Gonſpirators : He is not 
ſo careful to conceal his. Opinion of 4 Future 
State; the Gods are leſs cqnlider'd by him, than 
the Conſuls; and, in his Cqnceit, Death is no- 
thing but the End of our Torments, and the Re. 
poſe pf the Miſerable. Cato makes his own Pr 
Qure, after Cæſar has given us his. He ſpeak 
like an honeſt well-meaning Man, but with 
moroſe Air: The Auſterity of his Manners is in 
ſeparable from the Integrity of his Life ;, he mixe, 
the Sourneſs of his Mind, and the Roughnels dl 
his Temper, with the , uſeful Counſels he deli 
Vers. # ? 1 1 . Fo 

That fingle Expreſſion of Optimo Conſuli, which 
vex'd Cicero ſo much, for not giving tg his Merit ſo 
much as he thought was due to it, makes me full 
| .. ²˙ 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


comprehend both the good Intentions, and the 
vain Humour of that Conſul. In ſhort, by the 
various Deſcriptions of different Actors, I. not 
only repreſent to my ſelf the Perſons, but I ſeem 
to behold all that paſs'd in the Conſpiracy of. Ca- 

tiline., _ Es, 1 1 
' You may oblerve the ſame Thing in the Hi- 
ſtory of Fuguriba. The Deſcription of his Qua- 
lities, and his Humour, prepares you to ſee the 
Invaſion of the Kingaom ; and three Lines ſnew 
his whole Method of making War. You ſee, in 
the Character of Metellus, with the Reſtoration 
of Diſcipline, a happy Alteration in the Roman 

Affairs. e 
Marius leads the Army to Africk, with the ſame 
Spirit with which he ſpoke at Rome. Sylla talks 
to Bocchus, With the ſame Genius that appears in 
his Character, little tied to Duty and Regulati- 
ty, and ſacrificing all to his Paſſion of making 
Friends to himſelf. Deni Parentes abunge, h:bc- 
mus, amicorum unquam neque nobis, neque cuig uam 
omnium ſatis fuit. Thus Saluſt makes Men act by 
their Temper, and thinks he ſufficiently obliges 
his Reader, by deſcribing them well. Every ex- 
traordinary Perſon that is repreſented, is exactly 
drawn, even when he has no conſiderable part in 
his Subject. Such is the Character of Sem pronia, 
which, in my Judgment, is jnimicable ; nay, he 
goes out of his way, to give us the Pictures of 
Cato and Ceſar, which are really ſo fine, that I 

ſhould prefer them to entire Hiſtories. ; 
To conclude my Obſervation upon theſe two 
Authors, Ambition, Avarice, Luxury, Corrupti- 
on; in ſhort, all the general Cauſes of che Diſ- 
orders of the Republick, are very often alledg d 
by Saluſt. 1 know not whether he deſcends 
enough to particular Intereſts and Conſiderations. 
One would think, that ſubtle and refin'd une 
| cem 
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ſeem'd to him unworthy of the Grandeur of the 
Republick ; and that is the Reaſon perhaps, why 
he traces up few Things to Speculation and De. 
ſign; and almoſt every Thing to the Paſſions and 
Genius of Men. 

In the Hiſtory of Tacitat, we ſee more Vices 
more Wickedneſs, and more Crimes by far; but 
Ingenuity conducts, and Dexterity manages them; 
every one ſpeaks there always with Defign ; no- 
thing is ated without Premeditation ; Cruelty 
is prudent, and Violence diſcreet. In a Word, 
the Crimes with him are too delicate; whence 
it comes to paſs, that Perſons, even of the great. 
eſt Integrity, come inſenſibly to reliſh the An 
of Miſchief, which doth not wholly diſcover it 
ſelf at firſt, and that they learn to become Wic- 
ked, before they are aware, while they imaging 
only to improve in Skill. But to leave Saluf 
and Tacitus, in their different Characters, I dare 
affirm that we but ſeldom meet together, a true 
Knowledge of Men, and a profound Intelligence 
of Things. 1 1 

Thoſe that are brought up in Societies, that 
ſpeak in Aſſemblies, learn the Order, the Forms, 
and all the Matters that are debated in them, 
Paſſing from thence, through Embaſſies, they in- 
ſtruct themſelves in foreign Affairs, and there are 
but few things but what they become capable of, 
by Application and Experieece. But when they 
come to ſettle at Court, they are perplex'd and 
awkard in their Choice of Perſons, without any 
Taſte of Merit, ridiculous in their Expences, 
and in their Pleaſures. 5 

Our Miniſters in Fance are altogether free from 
theſe Defects; I may affirm it of them all with 
out Flattery ; and enlarge my ſelf a little upon 
Monſieur de Lionne, with whom I am better ac: 
quainted. ä n 

1 "Tis 
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'Tis in him, properly, that different Talents 
are reconcild; tis in him we find a curious Know- 
ledge of the Merits of Men, and a conſummate 
Maſtery of Buſineſs. 

To ſpeak the Truth, I have a thouſand Times 
admir'd, how a Miniſter, who hath confounded 


derd the ſteddy Prudence' of the Spaniards ; who 
hath engag'd ſo many Princes of Germany in our 
Intereſts; and made thoſe, who with ſo much 
Difficulty ſtir for themſelves, to act for us, juſt 
as we would have them: I have admir'd, 1 ſay, 
how a Man, ſo dextrous in Negotiations, ſo well 
vers d in Affairs, could have all the Delicacy of 
our moſt police Courtiers, in his Converſation 
and Pleaſures. One may ſay of him, what Saluſt 
afirm'd of a great Perſon of Antiquity, That 
bis Leiſure is Voluptuous : But that by a juſt Diſpen- 
lation of his Time, with his great facility in ma- 
naging Bufineſs, of which he has got the Ma- 
ſtery, never was any Affair retarded by his 
Pleaſures. 
Amidſt the Diverſions of his Leiſure, amidit 
his moſt important Employments, he ſtill dedi- 
cates ſome Hours to polite Learning, of which 
ticus himſelf, one of the greateſt Ornaments of 
Antiquity, did not acquire a more curious Stock, 
n the Sweetneſs of his Repoſe, and the Tran- 
quillity of his Studies. His Knowledge is Uni- 
erſal; and Learning, which very often debay- 
hes Nature, doth but adorn his; it throws off, 
th him, whatever it had of obſcure, difficult, 
| uncouth, 


* Sulla K* * Literjs Grzcis atque Latinis juxta atque 
Joiſlime eruditus, animo ingenti, cupidus voluptatum, fed 
lorize eupidior : otio luxurioſo eſſe; tamen ab negotiis num- 


am voluptas remorata, &c, f 
NING I Saluſt. de Bello Jugurt. 


all the Politicks of the Italians ; who hath diſor- 
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but either through want of Application, or be- 


come them; and, indeed, the moſt accompliſh! 
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uncduth, and gives him entirely all its Advan. N would be 
tages, without corrupting the Clearneſs and Po- Hus for 
liteneſs of his Mind. No Man is better acquainted Iche Worl; 
with the Works of the Ingenious than he; no by the M 
Man writes better; he knows equally how to Hof makir 
judge, and how to cempoſe ; ſo that I queſtion Wide, appe 
whether we ought to eſteem more in him, the by a fall: 
Solidicy of his Judgment, or the Brightneſs of his Mmakes the 
Genius, But it is time to leave his, and come to them fid: 
that of the Courtiers. 3 | Knowled; 

As they are not only educated, but have their their Prof 
ordinary : Reſidence near Princes, they make it Min Buſine 
their particular Study to know them well: There Mtations, 
is not an Inclination that is conceal'd from them, Win need 
no Averſion unknown, no Weakneſs which e- NCourtiers 
{capes them. Hence reſult choſe Inſinuations, hy great 
Complaiſances, and all thoſe eurious Meaſures ities ; anc 
which compoſe the Art -of winning the Hearts, Mon, when 
or; at teaft, of reconciling the Wills: of others; Nhe Know 

_ 


cauſe they look upon «thoſe Employ ments, which 
inſtruct a Man in Affairs, to be below them, they 28 v: 
are equally ignorant of them all; and theit A © -* 
greeableneſs coming to fail with their'Age, they % 

muſt conſequently loſe their Conſideration andi] 
Credit, Thus they grow old in the Cabinet, ex- b. 

pos'd to the Raillery of the young Men, who * 25 
cant endure their cenſorious Humour; with thi 


difference, however; that theſe, for the moſt pat i] 


act agreeably to their Temper, while the other 1 at 
cannot abſtain from thoſe Things that don't be- 1th 


a. * 


Perſon, if he is not in a Poſt to ſerve others, will | 
find it a hard Matter to keep himſelf from being | þ 


ridiculous in his old Age. But it fares with them, 


as with our Ladies of Gallantry, who are fill 
pleas'd with the World, when that's no more 
pleas'd with them, If we were wiſe, our Dien 
| j wou 


Monſieur de St. Evremond. * 
fan- outs be govern'd by that which others have for 
Po- Hus; for when once we become unpraficable to 
med Icke world > Bama no Pagel Ces 
no by the Merit of pleaſing, tis high time to think 
to Hof making a Retreat. Lawyers, on the other 
tion nde, appear leſs Genteel when they are young, 
the by a falſe Affectation of the Court-Air, which 
his makes them ſucceed in the City, though it renders 
1c to them fidicylous at Court; bur, at Taft, the true 
Knowledge bf their Intereſt brings them back to 


their their Profeflion ; and as they become conſummate 
ce it Win Buſineſs; in time they arrive to gonſiderable 
"here Nbtations, where every Body, in general, ſtands 
hem, {Wn need of their Aſſiſtance. It is true, thoſe 
he-: Nourtiers who advance themſelves to Honours 

ions, Why great Employ ments, are of conſummate Abi- 

Aures ities; and their Merit atrives to full Perfecti- 44 
earts, Won, when to the Nicety of the Court, they joyn bf 
hers ; | 1 
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A DISSERTATION 
On RAC INE Tragedy 


CALL'D 
| The Grand Alexander. 
To Madam * BOURNBAU. 


INCE I have read the GRAND ALEX 
ANDER, the old Age of Corneille does ng 

ſo much alarm me; and I am not ſo apprehen 
ſive that the writing of Tragedies will End wit 
him. However, I could wiſh, that, before hi 
Death, he would adopt the Author of this Piec 
and, like à tender Father, give a right Caſt u 
the Judgmenr of one, who alone deſerves to h 
his Succeſſor; I wiſh that he would give him 
good Taſte of Antiquity, which he enjoys to 
much advantage; that he would make him ente 
into the Genius of thoſe dead Nations, and knov 
judiciouſly the Character of Heroes, that are no 
no more. This is, in my Opinion, the on 
thing which is wanting to ſo great a Genius. Som 
of his Thoughts are ſtrong and bold; his Exprel 
ſions equal the Force of his Thoughts: But tha 
you mult give me leave to ſay, that he is not a 
quainted with Alexander, or Porus. By his Pea 
formance one would think, that he had a mindi 
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ire the World a greater Idea of Porus, than of 
lexander, in Which it was not poſſible for him to 
N ucceed ; for the Hiſtory of Alexander, ag true as 
is, has much of the Air of a Kon in it; 
nd for an Author to make a greater Hetoe than 
im, is to affect to deal in Fiction, and rob hls 
Vork, not only of the Credit of Truth, but the 
loreeableneſs of Probability. Let us not there- 
dre imagine any thing greater than this Conque- 
vr of the World; otherwiſe our Imaginations will 
ange too far, and ſoar too high. If we would 
ive other Heroes an advantage over him, let us 
ake from them\ the Vices which he had, and 
ive them the Vertues which he had not : Let us 
ot make Scipio greater, altho' there never was, 
mongſt the Romans, a Soul ſo aſpiring as his; he 
ould be made more juſt, more diipos'd to do 
ood, more moderate, more temperate, and more 
ertuous. | 
Let not thoſe that are moſt partial to Cæſar, 
gainſt Alexander, alledge in his Favour, either his 
aſſion of Glory, Greatneſs of Soul, or Firmneſs 
f Reſolution. Theſe Qualities are ſo conſpicu- 
ully ſhining in the Grecian, that to have had 
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m ente dem in a higher Degree, would have been to 
d knof ve had them to Exceſs; but let them make 
ire noi e Roman more wiſe in his Undertakings, more 
ie on exterous in his Affairs, one that better underſtood. 
« Son's own Intereſts, and was more Maſter of himſelf 
Exprel his Paſſions. | 
zut tha Avery nice Judge of the Merits of Men, is con- 
not nted to compare to Alexander, the Man whom he 
nis PlfÞought worthy of the higheſt Character: He durſt 
mind Mot attribute to him greater Qualities, but took a- 
g from him the bad: Magno illi Al:xandrg par, 


d ſobrio neque iracundo * ſimillimus. | 
E e Perhaps 


al's Cin 
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Perhaps theſe Conſiderations influenc'd our Au- 
thor in ſome meaſure : perhaps, to make Por; 


the greater Man, without diving into Fables, he 


thought it convenient to leſſen his Alexander. If 
that was his Deſign, tis impoſlible for him to have 


executed it better; for he has made him ſo mode. 


rate a Prince, that a hundred others may be pre- 
ferr'd to him, as well as Porus. Not but that He- 
pheſticn gives us a fine Idea of him; that Taxilus and 
Porus himſelf, ſpeak advantageouſly enough-of his 
Greatneſs : But when he appears himſelf, he has 
not Force enough to ſuſtain it; unleſs, out of Mo- 
deſty, he had a mind to appear an ordinary Man 
amongſt the Indians, in a juſt Repentance, for ha- 
ving been ambitious to paſs for a God amongſt 
the Perſians, To ſpeak ſeriouſly, I can here diſ- 
cern nothing of 4lxander, but his bare Name; his 
Genius, his Humour, his Qualities, appear to me 
no where. I expect to find in an impetuous 
Heroe, ſuch extraordinary Motions, as ſhould 
excite my Paſlion ; but I find a Prince of fo little 
Spirit, that he makes no manner of Impreſſion 
upou me. 

I imagin'd to find in Porus, a Greatneſs of Soul, 
which would be ſomewhat more ſurprizing to us; 
an Indian Heroe ſhould have a different Character 
from one of ours. Another Heaven, if I may lo 
ſpeak, another Sun, and another Earth, produce 
other Animals, and other Fruits: The Men ſeem 


to be of another Make, by the difference of their 


Faces, and ſtill more, if I dare ſay fo, by a di- 
ſtinction of Reaſon : Both their Morals, and 3 
Wiſdom peculiar to their Climate, ſeem there to 
over-rule and guide another ſort of Men, in ano- 
ther World. Perus, however, whom Quintus Cui. 
rias deſcribes an utter Stranger to the Greeks and 
Perſians, is here purely French. Inſtead of tranſ- 


oorting us to the Indies, he is carried into Francs 
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where he is ſo well acquainted with our Hu- 
mour, that he ſeems to have been born, or at 


leaſt co have paſs'd the greateſt part of his Life 
among us. 


They that undertake to repreſent ſome Heroe 


of ancient Times, ſhould enter into the Genius 


of the Nation to which he belong'd, of the Time 


in which he liv'd, and, particularly, into his own. 
A Writer ought to deſcribe a King of Ae, other- 
wiſe than a Roman Conſul ; one ſhould ſpeak like 
an abſolute Monarch, who diſpoſes of his Sub- 
jects as his Slaves; the other, like a Magiſtrate, 
who only puts the Laws in Execution, and makes 
their Authority reſpected by a Free People. An 
old Roman ſhould be de ſcrib'd furious for the pub- 
lick Good, and moved by a wild Notion of Li- 
berty, different from a Flatterer of Tiberius time, 
who knew nothing but Intereſt, and abandon'd 
himſelf to the Slavery of the Age. We ſhould 
ot make the ſame Deſcription of Perſons of the 
ame Condition, and of the ſame Time, when 
iſtory gives us different Characters of them. It 
ould be ridiculous to make the ſame Deſcription 
ff Cato and Ceſar, Catiline and Cicero, Brutus and 
Mark Anthony, under pretence, that they livd at 
he ſame Time, in the ſame Republick. The 
petator, who ſees theſe Ancients repreſented 
on our Theatres, follows the ſame Rules to 
ge exactly of them, as the Poet doth to deſcribe 
em well; and the better to ſucceed in this, he 
moves his Mind from all that he ſees in Faſhion 
e endeavours to diſengage himſelf from the Hu- 
our of his own Time; and renounces the In- 
lination of his own Nature, if tis oppoſite to 
at of the Perſons repreſented; for the Dead can- 
ot entertain our Opinions, but Reaſon, which is 
all Times, may make us entertain theirs, 
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One of the greateſt Faults of our Nation, is to 
make all Center in it, even to that Degree, as to 
call thoſe very Perſons Strangers in their own 
Country, who have not exactly, either our Air 
or Manners. Upon this ſcore we are juſtly re. 
proach'd, for not knowing how to eſteem Things, 
but by the Relation they have to us, of which 


Corneille made a ſad, but undeſerv'd Experiment, 


in his Sephonisha, Mairet, who deſcrib'd his, un. 
faithful to old Syph-x, and in love with the young 
and victorious Maſſiniſſa, pleas d the whole World, 
in a manner, by hitting upon the Inclination 0 
the Ladies, and the true Humour of the Cour: 


tiers. But Corneille, who makes the Greeks ſpeak 


better than the Greeks, the Romans than the Roman, 
the Carthaginians than the Citizens of Carthap 
{peak themſelves: Corneille, who is, almoſt, the on. 
ly Perſon that has a true Taſte of Antiquity, ha 


had the Misfortune not to pleaſe our Age, for re. 


preſenting the true Character of Aſdruba/'s Daugh- 
ter. Thus to the Diſgrace of our Judgments, ht 
that hath ſurpaſs'd all our Authors, and has, it 
this reſpect, perhaps, even ſurpaſs'd himſelf, by 
allowing to thoſe great Names all that was thei 
due. could not oblige us to do him the ſame pie 
of Juſtice ; being enſlaved by Cuſtom, to ſet 
value on thoſe Things .the preſenc Mode recon 
mends ; and little diſposd by Reaſon, to eſte 
thoſe Qualities and Sentiments, which are 1 
agreeable to our own. 

Let us then conclude, after ſo long a Rel 
ction, that Alexander and Porys ought to have pt 
ſerv'd their Characters entire; that it was our bl 
ſineſs to view them upon the Banks of Eydſjt 


| ſuch as they were; not theirs to come to {i 


Banks of the Scine, to ſtudy our Nature, and ſpe 
our Thoughts. The Speech of Porus ſhould hah 
had ſomething more unuſual, and extraordina! 
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in it. If Quintus Curtius has made himſelf admir d 
for his Oration of the Scythians, where he gives 

own chem Thoughts and Expreſſions natural to their 
> ki Nation, this Author might have render'd himſelf 
\ sas much admir'd, by repreſenting to us, the Rarity 


15 to 
as to 


* of a Genius of another World. 

b The different Conditions of theſe two Kings, 
mega which both of them behav'd themſelves ſo 
*. gallantly; their Vertue differently exercis'd in the 
. Variety of their Fortune, beſpeak the Attention 


one Nof Hiſtorians, and oblige them to deſcribe them 
_ us. The Poet, who was at liberty to add to 
Cou- che Truth of Things, or at leaſt to ſet them off 
peu vith all the Ornaments of his Art, inſtead of 
** uſing Colours, and Figures to embelliſh them, 

Fhath taken away much of their Beauty; and whe- 


—_ ther the ſcruple of ſaying too much of them, did 
cy. ha et ſuffer him to ſay enough; or whether tis 
2 owing to the Barrenneſs of his Invention, he falls 
Daub altiy ſhort of che Truth. He might have enter d 
=, into their moſt private Thoughts, and have drawn 


from the bottom of thoſe great Souls, as Corneille 
hath done, their moſt ſecret Motions ; whereas 
he ſcarce goes ſo far as their bare outſide, lit- 
tle curious to remark well what appeard above- 
board, and little prying to diſcover what lay 
conceal'd. 

I could have wiſh'd, that our Author had laid 
the Streſs of his Skill in giving us a juſt Repreſen- 
tation of thoſe Great Men; and that in a Scene 
worthy of the Magnificence of the Subject, he had 
carried the Greatneſs of their Souls as high as it 
was poſſible. 
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wiſe have wiſh'd, that this Author had given us 


' Confulion* and, above all, when ſo large a Rive: 
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ſhould nat we expect from that of Porus and Ali. 
ander, upon a Subject ſo uncommon ? I could like. 


greater Idea of this War. And, indeed, the Pal. 
lage of the Hydaſpes is ſo ſtrange, that it is hardly 
to be conceiv'd ; a prodigious Army on tother 
ſide the River, with terrible Chariots and Ele. 
phants, at that time formidable; the Lightning, 
Thunder, and Tempeſts, which occaſion a genen 


mult be paſs d over in Skins; in ſhort, a hundred 
dreadful Things, which aftoniſh'd the Macedonian, 
and which made Al xander Tay, That at laſt he hal 
found a Danger worthy of himſelf ; all this, I fay, 
ought to have rais'd the Imagination of the Poet, 
both in the Deſcription of the Preparations, and 
the Recital of the Battle. 
However, he ſcarce mentions the Camps 0 
theſe two Kings, whom he robs of their true Cha- 
racter, to enſlave them to imaginary Princel- 
les. All that is either great or valuable + 
mongſt Men, the Defence of a Country, the 
Preſervation of a Kingdom don't excite Porus to 
the Battle; he is encourag'd to it by the beautiful 
Eyes of Axiana alone, and the deſign of his Vx 
Jour, is only to recommend himſelf by it to her 
Thus Knight-Errants are deſcrib'd, when they un- 
dertake an Adventure ; and the fineſt Genius, in 


my Opinion, that Spain has produc'd, never makes 


Don Quixot enter the Liſts, before he has recom: 

mended himſelf to Dalcinca. | 
A Maker of Romances, may model his Heroes 
according to his Fancy, Neither is it of great 
Importance, to confine one's ſelf religiouſly to the 
true Character of an obſcure Prince, to whole 
Reputation we are perfect Strangers: But thoſe 
great Perſons of Antiquity, ſo famous in ther 
Age, and better known amongſt us than the Lt 
18 1 Ving 
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Alas. ving themſelves ; the Alexanders, the Scipios, and 
like. the Cæſars, ought never to loſe their Characters 
uin our Hands: For the moſt injudicious Spectator 
> Pal. WY perceives, that he is offended, when an Author 
ardly WY aſcribes Faults to them, which they had not ; or 
other Wl when he takes from them Vertues, which had 
Ele. ¶ made upon his Mind an agreeable Impreſſion. 
ning, Their Vertues, once eſtabliſh'd, intereſt our Self- 
-neral Lore near as much as our own real Merit; and 
River tis impoſſible to make the leaſt alteration in them, 
ndrel N without making us feel this Change with Vio- 
10, lence. Above all Things, we ought not to injure 
ie hal the Reputation of their Genius in the War, to 
I ay, MW render them more illuſtrious in their Amours ; we 
Poet, may give them Miſtreſſes of our own inventing, 1 
„ and we may mix Paſſion with their Glory, but let 
us take Care of making an Anthony of an Alex- 
ps 0 ander; and not ruin a Heroe, confirm'd for ſo ma- 
Cha: ny Ages, meerly to favour a Lover of our own 
incel creating. 
ble „ To baniſh Love out of our Tragedies, as un- 
, che worthy of Heroes, is to take away that ſecret 
rus ig Charm which unites our Souls to theirs, by a cer- 
ativan Tie that continues between them; but then 
is Va. to bring them down to us by this common Senti- 
o her. ment, don't let us make them deſcend beneath 
ey ur gchemſelves, nor deſtroy what they poſſeſs above 
us, u Men. Provided this Diſcretion be oblerv'd, 1 
make dare affirm, that there are no Subjects, where ſo 
vcon univerſal a Paſſion as Love is, may not be intro- 
duc'd naturally, and without Violence. Beſides, 
Tero Wince Women are as neceſſary in the Repreſenta- 
gre tion, as Men, we ſhould give them frequent Oc- 
to the ¶caſions to ſpeak of that which is moſt agreeable 
whole to their Nature, and of which they talk better 
thole than any thing elſe. Take away from ſome of 
cheit the Fair Sex the Expreſſion of amorous Thoughts, 
ne L. Hand from others thoſe private Familiarities, into 
ying Ee 4 which 
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which the mutual Confidence they have in each 
other leads them, and you reduce them, for th; 
moſt part, to very tedious Converſations. * Mo 
of their Motions, as well as their Diſcourſe, 
ſhould be the Effects of their Paſſion ; their Joy, 
their Sorrow, their Fears, and their Deſires, ought 
to have a little Tincture of Love, in order to hy 
taking, | 

If you introduce a Mother rejoycing for the 
Happineſs of her dear Son, or afflicting her (elf 
for the Misfortune of her poor Daughter, her $4. 
tisfaction, or her Grief, will make but a weak 
\ Impreſſion upon the Spectators. To affect y 
with the Tears and Complaints of this Sex, ſhey 
us a Miſtreſs that bewails the Death of a Lover; 
and not a Wife, that laments the Loſs of a Hu 
band, 

The Grief of Miſtreſſes, which is tender an 
endearing, has a far greater Influence upon uz 
than the Affliction of an inveigling, ſelf. intereſte 
Widow, who, as ſincere as ſhe happens to be ſome 
times, always gives us a melancholy Idea of Fun 
rals, and their diſmal Ceremonies. + 

Of all the Widows that ever appear'd upon tir 
Theatre, I can endure none but“ Cornelia, bt 
cauſe, inſtead of making me think of Fatherlek 
Children, and a Wife without a Spouſe, her Al 
ſections truly Roman, recal to my Mind, the Ide 
of ancient Rome, and of the Great Powpey. 

This sis all that may reaſonably be allow t 
Love upon our Theatres ; let our Writers be col. 
rented with this, ſo far even the ſevereſt Rules d 
the Drama will allow of it; and let not its great 
eſt Favourers believe, that the chief Deſign 0 
Tragedy, is to excite a Tenderneſs in our ny 
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In Subjects truly Heroick, a true Greatneſs of 
Soul ought to be maintain'd above all Things. 
That which would be pleaſing and tender, in the 
Miſtreſs of an ordinary Man, is often weak and 
ſcandalous in the Miſtreſs of a Heroe. She may 
entertain her ſelf, when alone, with thoſe inward 
Conflicts ſhe feels in her ſelf ; ſhe may ſigh in ſe- 
cret for her Uneaſineſs ; and truft a belov'd and 
vertuous Confident, with her Fears and Griefs : 
But, ſupported by her Glory, and fortified by her 
Reaſon, ſhe ought always to remain Miſtreſs of 
her Paſſions, and co animate her Lover to great 
Actions by her Reſolution, inſtead of diſheartning 
him by her Weakneſs. | 

'Tis, indeed, an indecent ſight, to ſee the Cou- 
rage of a Heroe ſoftned by Tears and Sighs ; but 
then, if he haughtily contemns the Grief of a 
beautiful Perſon that loves him, he rather diſco- 
yers the Hardneſs of his Soul, than the Reſolution 
of his Heart. | 

To avoid chis Inconvenience, Corneille has no 
leſs regard to the Character of his Illuſtrious La- 
dies, than to that of his Heroes. Æmilia encou- 
rages Cinna to execute * their Deſign, and anſwers 
all the Scruples that oppoſe the aſſaſſinating of 
Auguſtus. | 

Cleopatra hath a Paſſion for Cæſar, and leaves 
nothing undone to preſerve Pompey: She had 
been unworthy of Cæſar, if ſhe had not declar'd 
againſt the baſe Treachery of her Brother; and 
Cæſar, undeſerving of her, if he had been capable 
of approving ſo infamous an Action. Dirce, in 
Oedipus, vies Greatneſs of Courage with Theſeas, 
turning upon her ſelf the fatal Explanation of the 

Oracle, 


r 


* See Corn, CINNA, 44 I. Scene II. 
In the Tragedy of POMPEY, 
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Oracle, which he would apply to himſelf, out of 
Love to her. | 

But, above all, we ought to conſider * Sophonic}y, 
whoſe Character might be envy'd by the Roman; 
themſelves. We ought to behold her ſacrifice the 
young Maſſiniſſa, to old Syphax, for the Good ef 
her Country; we ought to fee her hearken a, 
little to the Scruples of Duty, in quitting Sypbas, 
as ſhe had done to the Sentiments of Love, in lo- 
ſing Maſiniſſa : We ought to ſee her ſubje& the 


ſtrongeſt Inclinations, all that binds, all that u- 


nites us, the moſt powerful Ties, the moſt tender 
Paſſions, to her Love for Carthage, and her Ha. 
tred for Rome. In a word, we ought to ſee her, 
when being utterly abandon'd, ſhe's not wanting 
to her ſelf; and when thoſe Hearts, which ſhe 


had gain'd to ſave her Country, fail'd her Expe- 


ations, to owe to her ſelf the laſt Support, to 
preſerve her Glory and her Liberty. | 
Corneille makes his Heroes ſpeak with ſo exad 


a Decorum, that he had never given us the Con- 


verſation of Ceſar with | Cleopatra, if Ceſar hal 
believ'd, that he had any Work upon his Hands at 
Alexandria: As beautiful as it is, even to that de- 
gree, as to make an amorous Diſcourſe agreeable, 
even to indifferent Perſons that ſhould hear it, 
He had certainly let it alone, but that the Battle 
of Pharſalia was fully won, Pompey dead, and all 
his Party diſſipated. As Cæſar then believ'd him. 
ſelf to be the Maſter of all, an Author might jultly 
enough make him offer a Glory, of which hs 
was in full Poſſeſſion, and a Power, in all probs. 
bility well ſettled: But when he diſcover'd Prok- 
»y's Conſpiracy ; when he beheld his Affairs in 


an 


— 
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* cee Corneille's SO HONISRKA. 
+ See Corneille's POMPEY, 4& JV, Scene III. 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


an ill Condition, and his own Life in Danger 3 


he is no more a/ Lover, that entertains His Miſtreſs 


with his Puſſion, but a Roman Genetal, that ac- 


quaints the Queen with the Danger that chreatens 
them, and leaves her in haſte, to provide for their 
Common Security. | 

It was therefore very ridiculous, to buſy Porus 
wholly with his Love, juſt before a great Battle, 
which was to decide his Deſtiny ; nor was it leſs 
prepoſterous to make Alexander quit the Field, 
when the Enemy begin to rally. One ſhould have 
introduc'd him impatient to find out Porus, and 
not make him leave the Fight with Precipitation, 
only to pay a Viſit to Cleophile ; he that was never 
troubled with any ſuch amorous Diſorders, and 
who never thought a Victory compleat, till he had 
either deſtroy'd or pardon d. That which is harder 
upon him {till, is, that he is made to loſe much 
on one fide, without gaining any thing on t'other : 
He is as indifferent a Heroe in Love, as in War ; 
and thus the Hiſtory is disfigurd, without any 
Ornament to the Romance: We find him a War- 
riour, whoſe Glory cannot inflame our Courage; 
and - 9 whith Pafſion cannot affect our Ten- 
derneſs. 5 

This is what I had to ſay of Al:xander and Porus. 
If T have not regularly tied my ſelf to an exact 


Criticiſm, tis becauſe, inſtead of entering into Par- 


ticulars, I rather choſe to enlarge my ſelf upon 
the Decorum that ought to be obſerv'd in the Di- 
ſcourſes of Heroes, and the Difference of their 
Characters ; upon the good and ill Uſage of the 
Tenderneſs of Love in Tragedies, which is re- 
jected too ſeverely by thoſe, that aſcribe every 
Thing to the Motions of Pity and Fear ; and is 
too nicely purſu'd by thoſe, that have no Reliſh, 
but for theſe ſorts of Sentiments. 
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taken the Liberty, to deſire his Good Offices; fot 


would take up my whole Attention, and agtees. 


Miſcellaneous Works of 


SS 4 ET TEM 
To the Count DE LION NE: 


Know not yet what Succeſs your Endeavours 
1 to ſerve me will have ; but I can aſſure you, 
they make a deep Impreiuon on a Man, who is 
very ſenſible of the leaſt Obligation that is laid 
upon him. I am more concern'd at your Illneſs, 
for the Trouble ic brings upon you, than by the 
Hinderance it gives to your Sollicitations in my 
Affair. I am apprehenſive they may be ſome- 
what too prefling, with reſpect to the Prince of 
Turenne, and that I may become, at laſt, obnoxious 
to him, by the Importunity I give him. If he 
had not ſent me a Compliment by Count 44. 
vergne, and Count 4Eftrades, I would not have 


I never did him any Service that may oblige him 
to concern himſelf in my Behalf. If I admirl 
him all my Life-time, 'twas only to do Juſtice to 
his great Qualities, and to Credit my own Judg- 
ment: But I never expected any Thing from i, 
becauſe, indeed, I had no Pretentions to any 


Thing. If he be fo kind, as to be willing to o- 


blige me, I ſhall be extreamly grateful ; but if | 
am indifferent to him, I ſhall have no manner 0 
Reaſon to complain. 

The Kindneſs which you aſſure me the Marqus 
de Lionne has for me, gives me a ſecret Satisfaction 
far greater than I ought to enjoy in my preſent 
Condition. If I was fully perſuaded of it, 


bly divert my Thoughts from my IIl-Fortune. . 
| — 0 * 
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* Count 


Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


what place ſoever I may be, pray aſſure him, that 
4 he will have, in me, a very unprofitable Servant 
againſt his Will, and no leſs zealous than your 
ſelf, in every Thing that concerns him ; which, 
I think, is the moſt emphatical way I can uſe to 
expreſs my Sentiments. Lo 
Pray moderate the exceflive Praifes you beſtow 
on my Trifles. At the Time when you ſhew ſo 
much Sincerity in ſolid Things, and real Services, 
you have not the ſame Frankneſs in telling me 
your Opinion of what I ſend you. I might, with 


ours 
> you, 
ho is 


* more Reaſon, tell you, that your Letter is the 
55 the beſt written that ever 1 ſaw; but I am afraid to 
in my Mute your Reputation, in a nice Country, where 
ſome. a Man cannot write much, and write well, with- 
nce of out pafling for a Pedant, or for an Author. 


Your ANDROMACHE is very fine : Three 


con of my Friends ſent me one each, by the Poſt, 


b 4 without conſidering how frugal a Man ought to 
han be in a Common-Wealth, Tis not the Money I 
ic: ſo regard; but if the Burgomaſters were acquainted 
9 


with this Laviſhneſs, they would turn me out of 


* Holland, like a Man who might corrupt their Ci- 
Res tizens. Lou are better acquainted with a popular 
Judt State, when you free me from thoſe Expences, 


which you lay very judiciouſly on the * Ambaſ- 


rom it 
ſador, whom it becomes extreamly well to ſcatter 


"A his Money for the Honour of his Maſter, and 
os if 0 the Dignity of the Crown. Nevertheleſs, as thoſe 
a little Things are re-printed in Amſterdam, eight 


or ten Days after they came out in France, I 
would not put the Ambaſſador to ſo conſiderable 
an Expence, for Poſtage, too frequently. Thoſe 
that ſent me Andromache, have deſir d my Opinion 
of it: As I told you before, it appear'd to me 

very 


Harqus 
faction, 

reſent 
1 it, i 
agrees 


4 ” „ 
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What 
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* Connt d'Eftrades, the French Ambaſſador at the Hague. 
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Miſcellageout Works of | 


very beautiful; but I think that Paſſions may be ¶ that Piec 
carried further, and that there is in the Senti. my Judg. 
ments ſomething deeper than what's to be found without: 
in it: For what ought to be tender, is only ſoſt; Nuſe that 
and what ought to excite Pity, raiſe nothing bu Nearneſtly 
Tenderneſs. However, take him all together, Race being leſ: 


deſerves the higheſt Reputation, next to Corneill. Ithe Advic 
| F oof all. the W. 


erplexit 
Ice my ] 
hings © 
Racine : P 
n my Po 
Enemies 
have dc 


— 


% 


To the |, ame. 


F it were true, as you tell me, that Monſieur 
de Lionne, the Miniſter of State, ſhould like 


thoſe little Pieces I have ſent you, the Pleaſure Ws you te 
of hitting ſo nice a Palate as his, would eaſily {W'rinting « 
drown the Grief of my Diſgrace ; and I ſhould Mould be 


think my ſelf oblig d to the Misfortune of being 
an Exile, in which Condition, for want of Di- 
verſions, J amuſe my ſelf with Trifles of this Na- 
ture. If he be not fatisfy'd with the Picture I 
have made of his Accompliſhments, he muſt lay 
the Blame on his own Merit, which I could not 
be ſo happy as to expreſs well. Why is he a Man 
of ſo much Ability and Probity ? I had rather 
find in him more Capacity and Nicety than I be- 
ſtow upon him, than to make him more Able, or 
more Nice, than I ſhould find him. 

It fares with him, as with thoſe Women of ex- 
traordinary Beauty, in whoſe Pictures there is 
ever ſomething wanting; and who ought to be 
over-joy'd to ruin the Reputation of all Painters. 

Madam Bourneau has fervd me a very ſcurvy 
Trick, in ſhewing a very confus'd Opinion I had 
{ent her, about the Tragedy of Alexander. This 
Woman, whom I often convers'd with in England, 
and who had a great deal of ſound Wit, ſent . 

that 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond. | 
ay be chat piece of Racine, with a Deſire to give her 
ent. my Judgment upon it; which I did, in haſte, 
ound without allowing my (elf ſufficient Time to per- 
ſoft; Muſe that Play with Attention. I deſir'd her, as 


g bu {earneſtly as poſſible, not to ſhew my Letter: But 
Racim being leſs ſcrupulous than your ſelf, in following 


elle, 


allthe World, and has now brought me into the 
erplexity you mention. 1 hate extreamly to 


hings of this Nature. I am unacquainted with 
cine: But as he is a great Wit, I wiſh it were 


nſieur Wnemies could not have done worſe, than what 
| like IM have done without Defign. However, Sir, if, 
eaſure Is you tell me, tis not poſſible to hinder the 
eaſily Printing of thoſe collected Pieces, tis better they 
ſhould Hould be printed by the Copy you have, and as 
being {Worcecly as poſſible, than in ſuch a Confuſion as 
f Di- hey have been handed about to the Printer: But, 
is Na- ray, take care that my Name be not put to 
ure I Hem. f 

ſt lay I don't deſire you to communicate to any Body 
Id not Ihe Side-wind “ Juſtification of what I wrote at 
1 Man .. Jobn- de- Lux: You know the Reaſen of it as 


rather Nell as my ſelf. I intended to praiſFhim who is 
1 I be- He on the Throne; but I know not whether 
le, or {MY Praiſes are acceptable. Neither will you, I 
ope, part with the little Character which you 
of ex- A but imperfectly copy out; As for the reſt, it 
iere is WF holly yours, and you may uſe it as you pleaſe. 
to be ou would oblige me, however, to take ſpecial 


nters. Nare that nothing of it be printed: But, in caſe 


(curvy Nu cannot prevent it, I leave it entirely to your 


J had lanagement and Diſcretion. Your 


This 
ngland, 


* 


nt me "4 Letter to the Marquis de Lionne, inſerted in this 
chat me, pag. 253. 


the Advice of Friends, I find ſhe has ſhewn it to 
ſee my Name toſs'd about, particularly with 


n my Power to ſerve him; and yet his greateſt. 
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Your Letters are ſo polite and delicate, that the 
Printers of this Country, who are no leſs eager 
than thoſe of France, wou'd not fail to dunn me 
for them, if they knew I had any thing ſo inge- 
nious and ſo nicely writ. In truth, no Man can 


write better than you do, nor act fo well in a 


Friend's Concern. As defirous as I am to ſee 
France again, I wou'd not have return'd before I 
had been acquainted with you, both becauſe it is 
very uncommon to find fo careful and ſo affecti- 
onate a Friend, and upon the Score of your agree- 
able Correſpondence. As for the Praiſes of 
ATTILA, you make 'em more ingenious than 
I intended em. The Truth is, that Piece is les 
fitted to the Taſte of your Court, than to that of 
Antiquity ; but I think it extreamly fine: Here 
ate abundance of Trifles, which I wou'd not have 
ventured upon, if the Confidence of a very ſtrid 
Friendſhip did not admit the ſmalleſt Matters in a 
familiar Intercourſe: y | 


To the ſame: 


I Am juſtly apprehenſive left the Continuance 


of our Correſpondence may become trouble. 


ſom to you, by Reaſon of the Continuance of 
my Diſgrace: Which will oblige me for the Fu- 
ture, to retrench much of my own Satisfaction, 
not to abuſe ſo warm a Zeal as yours. Diſcret!- 
on is a Virtue that ought to be practis d with true 
Friends; and I am too much concern to pte- 
ſerve you, not to uſe your Friendſhip with Cir 
cumſpection. If I durſt, in this Place, diſcove! 
my Soul to you, you wou'd ſee it deeply affectel 


with the Kindneſs of the moſt diſintereſted a 
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Monſieur de St. Evrembnd. 


in the World; ſince nothing but your own Gene- 


the 
ger Il rolity maintains me in your Affection: Which 
me makes me believe that you have a mind to ſet an 
ge- Example to Poſſerity, which ſhe muſt deſpair 
can erer to be able to imitate, In ſhort, I examine 
1 2 my ſelf every Way, and find nothing in me but 
ſee WM what juſtifies the Diſguſt which others ought to 
re] entertain of my Perſon. Reflections wou'd be 
t is very ickſome to me, were they nor alleviated by 
>&i. the Remembrance of a Perſon for whom I have 
ree- il the ſame Veneration, which ſo accompliſh'd a 
- of Ml Merir gains him from every Body. 
than But I will no longer make ſo nice a Modeſty 
leſs as yours uneaſie: And therefore proceed to the 
t of Judgment you have askd of me upon * BRI- 
Here Y TANNICUS. I have read it with Attention 
have enough to obſerve fine things in it. It exceeds, 
ſtrict in my Opinion, both ALEXANDER and 
ina MWANDROMACHE: The Verſes of it are more 
magnificent; and I will not be ſurpriz d if fome 
Sublime be found in it. However I depiore the 
_— EMisfortune of that Author, for having written ſo 
worthily upon a Subject which cannot afford an 
agreeable Repreſentation. And, indeed, the Cha- 
raters of Narciſſus, Agrippina and Nero; and the 
black and horrible Idea which is entertain'd of 
nance their Crimes, cannot be effaced from the Memo- 
ouble- y of the Spectators; and whatever Efforts he can 
ice of make to ſhake off the Thoughts of their Cruelties, 
e Fu- the Horr6r he has for them, does, in ſome 
iion, I meaſure, deſtroy the Merit of the Play; _.. 
ſcreti- = * Jes 
h true Ff 
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| As for 
Of RETIREMENT, rag 
| I thoſe tha 
Mere's nothing more common with Ol licious M 


I Men than to deſire a Retirement, and no. that a M 


thing ſo rare with them as not to repent it, when ther wes 
they are once retired. Their Souls, that are in know tha 
too great a Subjection to their Humours, are dif. ought to 


guſted with the World for their own Tirefoine. Pon the 
neſs, for ſcarce have they quitted this falſe Objea ent the 


of their Misfortune, but they are as angry wit Not th 
Solitude, as they were with the World, being un- with it, 
eaſie at themſelves, where nothing but chemſcin of reticin 
can give them any Uneaſineſs. | - Old; 
The eſſential Reaſon that obliges us to with.ſ 9! them 
draw our Selves out of the World, when we ar Ml ©2505, 
Old, is to prevent that Ridicule and Contempt, If afce! 


to which Age generally expoſes us. continue 


If we quit the World in good Time, they wil in my Pl 
ſtill preſerve the Idea of that Merit, which ws duct of n 


had there. If we tarry too long in it, our De. Imaginat 


fects will lie open; and what we are then, wil ſometime 
efface the Memory of what we were. Belidez bleſom fe 
tis a ſhame for a Perſon of Honour to drag about for a ſele 
him the Infirmities of Age at the Court, wher compos d 
the end of his Services occaſions that of his In to the Ce 


tereſt. | how to n 

Nature teaches us to reaſſume our Liber) Beſides 
when we have nothing more to hope from Fer Ve do it 
tune. Tis what a Senſe of Decency, what th gut. ſelve 
Care of our Reputation, what good Manners, and ſubject te 


Nature it ſelf require from us. Nor is this all, fo be at all 
the World has likewiſe a Right to demand thi Relief a 
ſame thing of us. Its Commerce furniſh'd bv be afraid 
with Pleaſures, while we were capable of reliſhiny by Natur 
em: And it would be Ingratitude to be a Burde */ of T 
to it, when we can give it nothing but Dig Health 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


As for my ſelf, I am fully reſolved to live in a 
Convent or a Deſart, rather than to give my 
Friends an Occaſion to pity me, or to furni 
thoſe that are not ſo, with a Subject for their ma- 
licious Mirth and Railery. But the Miſchief is, 
that a Man is not ſenſible, when he becomes ei- 
ther weak or ridiculous. It is not enough to 
know that we are gone for good and all; but we 
ought to be the firſt that perceive our Selves to be 
upon the Decline, and like prudent Men, to pre- 
vent the publick Knowledge of this Change; 

Not that every Alteration that Age brings along 
with it, ought to inſpire us with the Reſolution 
of retiring. I own, we loſe a great deal by grow- 
ing Old; but amongſt the Loſſes we ſuſtain, ſome 
of them are recompenc d by conſiderable Advan- 
tages | 

If aftet I have loſt my Paſſions, the Affections 
continue with me ſtill; I ſhall find leſs Inquietude 
in my Pleaſures, and more Diſcretion in the Con- 
duct of my Life, in relation to the World. If my 
Imagination decays, I ſhall not pleaſe ſo much 
ſometimes ; but then J ſhall be infinitely leſs trou- 
bleſom for the general part. If I quit the Crowd 
for a ſele& Company, my Thoughts will be more 
compos' d. If I come from a large Acquaintanoe 
to the Converſation of a few, tis becauſe I know 
how to make a better Choice. | 

Beſides, tis to be conſider'd, that if we change, 
we do it amongſt People that change as well as 
our ſelves ; Men of equal Infirmities, or ar leaſt 
lubje& to the very ſame. Therefore I ſhall not 
be at all aſham'd to ſearch in their Preſence ſome 
Relief againſt the Weakneſs of Age; nor ſhall I 
be afraid to ſupply by Art, what begins to fail me 
by Nature. A nicer Precaution againſt the Inju- 

ry of Time, a more careful Management of a 
Health that daily * more feeble, cannot 


. ſeanda- 
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ſcandalize any Men of Senſe, and we ought not 
to trouble our ſelves with thoſe that are not ſo, 


To ſay the Truth, that which diſpleaſes in Old 
People, is riot too affected a Care of their own 


Preſervation. We ſhould eaſily forgive them eve. 


ry thing that relates to themſelves, if they had but 
the ſame Conſideration for others. But the Ay. 
thority they aſſume, is ſull of Injuſtice and Indiſ. 


cretion; for they prepoſterouſly thwart the Incl. 


nations even of thoſe that bear the moſt with their 
Inficmities. Their long Courſe of Life, it ſeems 
has untaught them how to converſe with, Man. 
kind, for they ſhew nothing but a Spirit of Mo- 
roſeneſs, Auſterity and Contradiction, to tho: 
very Perſons, from whom they exact Afﬀability, 


Docility and Obedience. All that they them. 
ſelves do, they imagine to be virtuous ; and plact 


among Vices every thing that lies out of their 
Power. And as they are conſtrain'd to follow 
Nature, where ſhe is tireſome and offenſive, they 


wou'd have others oppoſe what is ſweet and 


agreeable in her. 

There is no part of our Life wherein we ovgit 
to ſtudy our own Humour with more Applicaticn 
than in Old Age; for it is never ſo difficult to be 
diſcover'd as then. An impetuous Young Fellow 
has a Hundred Returns, when he is diſfatisfiet 
with his Extravagancies : But Old People devote 
themſelves to their Humour as if it was a Vittue; 
and take Pleaſure in their own Defects, becauk 
they carry a falſe Reſemblance of the moſt cont 


mendable Qualities. In effect, as they grow mor 


difficult, they vainly imagine that they become 
more delicate. They take up an Averſion 90 
Pleaſure, believing that they are juſtly oppoſing 
the Current of Vice. A ſerious Air paſſes wit 
them for Judgment; Phlegm for Wiſdom ; ant 


hence proceeds that ſupercilious Authority __ al 
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low themſelves to cenſure every thing: Spleen, 
ſupplying the Place of Indignation againit Sin; and 
Gravity of Sufficiency. | 

The only\ſyre Remedy when we are come to 
this Paſs, Avi conſult our Reaſon in the Inter- 
vals, when ſhe is diſingag d from our Humour ; 
and from a Reſolution to conceal. our Defeats 
from the Sight of the World. Tis all that our 
Wiſdom can do at this Juncture to hide them, and 
it would be a ſuperfluous Labour, to endeavour 
wholly to get clear of them. 

Tis at this Point of our Life that we ought to 
aſſign ſome Time between it and Death, and to 
chuſe a convenient Place to paſs it in Devotion, 
if poſſible, at leaſt with Prudence; either with a 
Devotion that gives us Confidence, or with Reaſon 
that promiſes us Repoſe. 

When our Reaſon, which qualified us for the 
World, is, if I may uſe the Expreſſion, worn out 
with long uling, a wiſe Man forms another out 
of it to ſerve him in his Retreat, which of ridicu- 
lous Fools, as we were growing in Converſation, 
makes us truly wiſe in reſpect of our ſelves. 

Of all the Retreats that a Man can chuſe when 
he is Old, I ſhould infinitely prefer that of a 
Convent to all the reſt, if their Rules were leſs 
ſevere, *Tis certain that Old Age ſhuns a Crowd, 
out of a nice and retired Humour, that cannox 
endure to be either importun'd or tired; and yet 
it avoids Solitude with greater Diligence, whgre 
it becomes a Prey to its own black Diſquietudes, 
or to ſullen vexatious Imaginations. The only 
remaining Relief againſt all this, is the Conver- 
lation of a virtuous Society : Now, what Society 
can better agree with it than a religious one, 
Where one would think, all manner of human 
Helps ſhould be afforded, with more Charity than 
ellewhere, and where their Vows ſhould be uni- 
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ted to demand thoſe Succouts from Heaven, which 
cannot reaſonably be expected from Men. 

It is as natural for Old People to take up with 
Devotion, as it is ordinary with Young Men to 
abandon themſelves to Pleaſures, In the latter, 
Nature f charg'd, throws out of herſelf her 
Superfluity ot Vigor, hunting after Voluptuouſneſ; 
in external Objects: In the others, languiſhing 
Nature ſeeks in God what ſhe has loſt, and ad- 
heres more cloſely to him, to provide for herſelf 
a kind of Reſource in her Decay. Thus the fame 
Spirit that leads to Society in our Wants, conducts 
us to God in our Languiſhings ; and if Convent; 
were inſtituted as they ought to be, we ould 
find in the ſame Place, both the Support of Hea- 
ven and the Aſſiſtance of Men: But after the 
manner they are ſettled, inſtead of an Alleviation 
of our Miſeries, we find there the Hardſhip of a 


blind Obedience, either in the Performance of 


unprofitable Things, or in the Forbearance of in- 
nocent ones. We find there an ordinary Sacrifice 


of Reaſon ; Laws more difficult to be obſeryd 


than the Divine and Political; Ordinances ſcan- 
dalouſly broke by Libertines, and impatienth 
born by the moſt Submiſſive. 

I I confeſs, we meet ſometimes with ſome 
religious Perſons of an ineftimable Merit; 
ſuch as knew the Vanities of the World, which 
they have quitted ; and the Grimace of that kind 
of Life, which they have embrac'd. Theſe are 
truly virtuous and devout Men, who refine the 
Dictates of Morality by thoſe of Piety, They 
live not only exempt from the Perturbation of 


Paſſions, but enjoy a moſt admirable Serenity ol 


Mind ; and are more happy in deſiring nothing, 
than the greateſt Monarchs in poſſeſſing all. Such 
Examples are indeed very rare : And the Virtue 
of thoſe religious Perſons is more to be admir d 
than their Condition to be embraced. For 
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For my part, I would never adviſe a Gentle- 
man to engage in ſuch Obligations, wherein all 
the Rights of one's Will are generally loſt and 
ſwallow'd up. The Penance which a Man would 
willingly undergo, is made neceſlary ; the Sin he 
deſigns to avoid, muſt be ſhun'd by Injunction ; 
and the Good which he would do, is to be pur- 
ſu'd by Conſtraint. Common Slavery goes no 
further than to force us to what we are unwilling 
to do: But that of Convents lays a Neceſſity upon 
us, even in Things that we are willing to perform: 

The late F Queen of Portugal, who was as ca- 
pable to manage her own Condu& in Tranquil- 
lity, as to govern a State in a Storm, had the 
Fancy to turn Nun, upon her reſigning the Go- 
vernment to her || Son; But after having exa- 
min'd the Rules of all the Religious Orders, with 
as much Care as Judgment, ſhe found none that 
allow'd either the Body the neceſſary Conv2ni- 
encies of Life, or the Mind a reaſonable Satiſ- 
faction. Tis certain, that the Idea of a Convent 
is agreeable enough to one who ſeeks Innocence 
and Repoſe; but it is a hard Matter to find there 
the Contentment one fancied. If he does, which 
happens very rarely, he does not enjoy it long; 
And the beſt Caution one can uſe againſt enter- 
ing into àa Monaſtery, is to conſider, that the Ge- 
nerality of thoſe Religious Perſons continue there 
with Regret, and get out from thence, when they 
can, with Foy. 

I could wiſh we had eſtabliſh'd Societies, where 
Gentlemen might commodiouſly retire, after they 

4 92171: mn have 
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T Luiſa-Franciſca de Guſman, Daughter to the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, and Wife to Don Juan Duke of Braganla, 
who afterwards became King of Portugal, Sbe died the 18: 
ef Febr. 1666. s | | 
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have done the Publick all the Service they were 
able. When they were once enter'd here, whe. 
ther out of a Conſideration of their future State, a 
Diflike of the World, or a Deſire of Tranquility, 
after ſo many different Agitations of Fortune, they 
might taſte' the Delight of a pioas Retreat, and 
the innocent Pleaſure of vertuous and agreeable 
Converſation : But in this Place of Repoſe, ! 
would have no other Rules than thoſe of. Chriſti- 
anity, which are generally receiv'd every where, 
And, indeed, we have Ills enough to ſuffer, and 
Sins to commit, without creating new Torment, 
and new Crimes, by new Inſtitutions. "Tis 4 
Piece of Folly, to ſeek far from Court, a Retreat 
where a Man will live with more Hardſhip, and 
damn himſelf with more Eaſe, than in the Con- 
verſation of Men. ils 451 
J hate the Auſterity of thoſe, who, to enlarge 
Duty, leave no room for Good-Will: They make 
all center in the Neceflity of Obeying, without 
any other Reaſon, than conſtantly to exerciſe our 
Obedience; and, becauſe they till delight in 
enjoying their Power. Now, I don't like Sub- 
jection to their Fancy; and am only for Docility 
to a wiſe and diſcreet Conduct. It is not reaſon- 
able, that the ſmall remainder of Liberty, which 
Nature preſerves from the Laws of Politicks and 
Religion, ſhould be wholly Loſt in the Inſtitu- 
tions of theſe new Legiſlators; and that Perſons 
who enter a Monaſtery, through the Notion ol 
Eaſe and Repole, ſhould find nothing there but 
Slavery and Pain. 7 
As for my ſelf, were I in ſuch a Place, I would 
freely make Shift without Delights, at an Age 
when a Man's Reliſh of Pleaſures is, as it were, 
. extinguiſh'd'; but then I would have all Conve. 
niencies, at a time when we more ſenſibly feel 
% hatever offends us, as in Proportion we becom: 
2 | gu 
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more nice in the Purſuit of what pleaſes us, or 
are leſs tender in Relation to what affects us. 
Theſe Conveniencies, deſirable in old Age, ought 
to be as far remov'd from Plenty, that Cauſes 
Perplexity, as from Want, which creates Anxiety. 
To explain my Thoughts more clearly, I would 
have in a Convent, :a' cleanly and well-manag'd 
Frugality; where God ſhould not be look'd upon 
as 4 moroſe Maſter, who forbids agreeable Things, 


becauſe they are pleaſing ; but where nothing 


ſhould pleaſe ſound Minds, but what's either Juſt, 
or entirely Innocent. - 

When Monſieur Fouquet was in Priſon, the Ma- 
reſchal de Clerembaut had his Head full of theſe 
Thoughts about Retirement. How happy might 4 
Man Live, ſaid he, in Society, where he could diveſt 
Fortune of that Furiſdiction ſhe pretends to have over 
bim! We Sacrifice to this Fortune, our Eſtates, our Re- 
poſe, our Years, perhaps unprofitably ; and if we arrive 
to Poſſeſs its Favours, we Purchaſe the ſhort- lid d En- 
joyment, ſometimes at the Expence of our Liberty, and 
ſometimes of our Lives. But, ſuppoſe all our Greatneſs 
ſhould continue as long as we liv'd, yet it would at leaſt 
expire with our ſelves. And what uſe of their Gran- 
denr have thoſe great Favourites made, who never be- 
beld the Courſe of their Fortune interrupted? Don't they 
ſeem to have acquir'd. this mighty Stock of Glory, and 
10 have heap d theſe prodigious Riches fer no other End, 
than to make themſelves more ſenſible of the Torment of 
being neither able to quit nor keep them, This was his 
vſual Diſcourſe for a whole Month we were to- 
gether; and that agreeable Courtier, whoſe: Con- 
verſation was the niceſt Delight his Friends en- 
joy d, ſuffer'd himſelf to be entirely poſſeſsd with 
this Train of Thoughts, ſometimes Judicious, but 
always melancholy. 

I confels there is a certain Time when the 
wileſt Action we can do, is to quit the og: 

| ut 
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But as fully perſuaded as I am of this Truth" 
ſhould infinitely ſooner be directed by Nature to 
Retirement, than by my Reaſon. Tis by the 
Impulſe of the former, that in the midſt of the 
World, I live now after ſuch a faſhion, as if ! 
were retird out of it. I ſtill continue in it, as 
far as I ſeek what pleaſes me; and am ſtill out of 
it, as far as I avoid whatever incommodes me 
there. Every Day 1 ſteal away from Acquain- 
tances that weary, and Converſations that tire me, 
Every Day I entertain my ſelf in a ſweet Com- 
merce with my Friends, and find the moſt ſenſible 
Pleaſure in their Company. | | 

After my way of Living, I neither enjoy a full 
Society, nor a perfect Retirement. Tis only an 


innocent confining of my ſelf to thoſe Delights, 


which beſt agree with my Inclinations. Diſguſted 
with groſs Vice, and offended by the Practiſe of 
too rigid Virtue, I poſſeſs all thoſe harmleſs Plea- 
ſures that are moſt ſuitable to the Repoſe of Old 
Age, and affect me in Proportion to what I am 
capable of reliſhing with Satisfaction. 


When we approach our Fatal Urn, 
And Life's decreaſing Lamp does feebly burn, 
Nature, to Innocence inclin'd, | 
Purſues the Pleaſures of the Mind: 
And ſhe, whoſe fierce impetuous Heat 
Fir d evi Vein, now ſeeks à bleſt RETREAT. 
Tir true, when Love's no more, 
Our brighteſt Days are oer; 
But when our ſcorching Noon is paſt, 
Soft Ev'ning's gentler Light ſucceeds at laſt ; 
Then gladly we forget th intemp rate Blaze, 
REASON prevails o er Rage, and ſolid Tudgment ſway\ 
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' Monſieur de St. Evremond, 


A LET TN 
From Mr. CORNEILLE, 
To Mr. De st. EV REM ON P. 


To return bim Thanks for the Praiſes he 
had beſtow'd upon him, in the Diſſerta- 
tion on Racine's ALEXANDER. 


SIR, 


Ta. Obligation T have to you, is of ſuch a 
Nature, as never to be worthily acknow- 
ledg'd by Thanks; and J am in ſuch Confuſion 
about it, that I ſhould ſtill take up with Silence, 
were I not apprehenſive, it ſhould paſs with you 
for Ingratitude. | 
Although ſuch weighty Applauſe as yours ought 
to be extream dear to us, there are yet Conjun- 
ures which infinitely raiſe the Price of it. You 
honour me with your Eſteem, at a time when 
there ſeems to be a Party form'd to rob me of all. 
You ſupport me, when they fancy they have 
thrown me down; and you give me à noble 
Comfort, for the niceneſs of our Age, when yeu 
vouchſafe to allow me the true Taſte of Antiquity. 
This is a wonderful Advantage for a Man, who 
cannot doubt that Poſterity will depend upon your 
Judgment : And, after this, I muſt freely own to 
you, that I think I have ſome Right to treat as 
ridiculous, thoſe vain Trophies that are erected 
bpon the imaginary Ruins of mine; and wen 
RES * hy | own 
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down with Pity on thoſe obſtinate Prepoſleſſion; 
that were entertain'd for ancient Heroes, new caſt 
after our Faſhion. 1 5 
Will you give me leave to add, in this place, 
that you have bit my weak Side; and that my 
SOPHONISBA, for whom you ſhow fo much 
Tenderneſs, has the beſt Part of my own? Hoy 
agreeably you flatter my Sentimgnts, when you 
confirm what I have advanc'd about the Share 
which Love ought to have in noble Trage. 
dies, and with what Fidelity we ought to pre, 
ſerve to thoſe Illuſtrious Ancients, thoſe Chara. 
cters of their Time, Nation and Humour! I have 
hitherto been of Opinion, that Love was a Pal- 
fion attended with too much Weakneſs to be pre- 
dominant in an Heroick Poem : I would have it 
to be the Ornament, but not the Subſtance ; and 
that great Souls ſhould not he ated by it, any 
farther than it is conſiſtent with nobler Imprel- 
ſions. Our Beaux and Merry Sparks are of a con. 
trary Opinion; but ſince you declare for mine, 
tis a ſufficient Reaſon for me, to be extreamly 
beholden to you, and ever to profeſs my ſelf, 


\ i SIR, 


Your moſt Humble and 
Obedsent Servant, 


CORNEILLE 


Mr. DE 
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al Mr: DE 8 T. EVREMO ND“ 
ANSWER | 


To Mr. CORNEILLE, 


SIR, 
Don't doubt but you would be the moſt thank- 
ful Perſon in the World, if one ſhould do you 
any good Office, ſince you think your ſelf oblig d 
for the Juſtice which has been done you. If you 
were to thank all thoſe who have the ſame Opi- 
nion of your Works with my ſelf, you muſt re- 
turn Acknowledgments to all thoſe that under- 
ſtand them. I can aſſure you, that no Man's Re- 
putation was ever ſo well eſtabliſh'd as yours is, 
in England and Holland. The Engliſh, who are na- 
turally prone enough to value any thing of their 
own, renounce that Opinion, though often well- 
grounded, and think they do ſufficient Honour to 
their Ben Fobnſon, by calling him the ENGLISH 
CORNEILLE. Mr. Waller, one of the greateſt 
Wits of the Age, does till impatiencly expect 
your new Plays, and fails not tranſlating one or 
nt, wo Acts of them into Ergliſh Verſe, for his own 
Satisfaction. You aie the only Man of our Na- 
LEW tion, whoſe Thoughts have the Advantage to hit 
his. He owns that they Speak and Write well in 
France; but of all the French, he ſays, that ou 
alone 
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T Ben Johnſon fouriſh'd, in the 7 of Jones I.” and 
DE Charles I, He undertook ro reform the Engliſh Stage, and 
TÞ did it with great Succeſs. His Comedies are very admirable, 

and much beyond his Tragedies. He died in 1637. 
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alone know how to think. Monſieur Yoſius, the 
greateſt Admirer of Greece, who cannot bear the 
leaſt Compariſon between the Grecians and the 
Latins, Goes 125 prefer you before 1 and 
Euripides. After the Approbation of ſuch great 
Men, you lurprize me, to tell me, that your Re. 
putation is attack'd in Fance. Does it then fare 
with Good Taſte, as with Faſhions, which begin 
to ſettle amongſt Foreigners, when they are Old 
at Haris? I ſhould not wonder to ſee them have 
ſome Diſguſt for old Heroes, when we fee : 
young one, who eclipſes all their Glory: But if 
we are till pleas d to ſee them repreſented upon 
our Theatres, how is it poflible for them not to 
Admire thoſe you deſcribe 2? I believe the Influ. 
ence of Il Taſte is upon the Decline ; and that the 
firſt Piece you ſhall give the Publick, will ſhow, 
by the return of your former Applauſe, both the 
Recovery of good Senſe, and the Reſtoration of 
Reaſon: I cannot conclude, without returning 
you moſt humble Thanks for the Honour you 


have done me: I ſhould think my ſelf unwor- 


thy of the Praiſes you beſtow on my Judgment; 
but as it is generally imploy'd in finding out the 
Beauties of your Works, I confound our Intereſts, 
and with Pleaſure gratify a Vanity mixt with the 
Juſtice I do you. 
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A LETTER 


To the Count DE LION NE. 


OUR Impatience for my Return, increaſes 

mine, that I may have the Pleaſure to fee 
you again: But you cannot intirely remove my 
Apprehenſions, that too earneſt Sollicitations with 
Monſieur de Lionne, the Miniſter, may render you 
leſs agreeable, and my Affair importuning. I 
ought to be ſo equitable, as to manage his Good 
Will, and believe that the weighty Affairs that 
lie upon his Hands, are ſomewhat more preſſing 
than my own. Your Activity for your Friends, 
gives me this Suſpicion ; which, however, is not 
of long Duration; for your Addreſs heartens me 
again, and perſuades me, that you will always 
nick the time. I ſhould have been very ſorry that 
the Compariſon of the Prince, the Sidewind Letter, 
and the Character of — ſhould have been at the 
diſpoſal of Mr. f Barbin. As for all the reſt, your 
Theft has made it yours, provided my Name do 
not appear in it; and I have no manner of Share 
in it : So that the Thing it ſelf, and the Manage- 
ment of it, depend upon you alone. You are too 
reaſonable, to be ſo concern'd as you ſeem to be, 
at what I have writ to you abour the Printers in 
Holland. I had no other Deſign in it, than to let. 
you ſee how much I value the Delicacy of ſo 
polite a Stile as yours: For, in truth, no Man can 
write better than you do. 


—— 


— "YE — 5 


t 4 famous Bookſeller in Paris. 
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The new Writing of * Lifola was printed x 
Bruſſels, and only Seven or Eight Copies of it 
were brought to this Place. One of my Friend 
read it to me, but would not let me have it. I. 
is a Continuation of Remarks on the Letter of 


urs to prove, that all the Advances made a: 
ris, towards Peace, are only Amuſements; t9 
hinder England and Holland from oppoſing the 
Conqueſt of the Netherlands ; and maintains, that 
the Deſign of attacking Franche-Comté, and that of 
making Peace, were inconſiſtent ; drawing Con- 
ſequences from every Thing. There are ſome 
Things very witty in his Remarks; but then there 
are too many Jeſts, for ſo important a Matter, 
The Spaniards cannot avoid accepting the Al. 


grows de Lionne, the Miniſter ; wherein he en. 


ternative, England and Holland being the Umpire; 
of the Peace; but the Marquis de Caſtel Rodrig 


wiſhes for ncthing more than the Continuation 
of the War, which will bring the Engliſb and 
Dutch into his Party; They very much wiſh for 
Peace here, but negle& nothing that regards 
the War. 

I am very much obligd to Monſieur Corneilk 
for the Honour he does me. His Letter is ad- 
mirable, and I know not whether he writes better 
in Verſe than in Proſe. I deſire you to deliver 
my Anſwer to him, and to aſſure him, That no 
Man in the World has ſo great an Eſteem * - 

ing 


— 


— 


ͤ—äü— p__ 


* Francis, Baron de Liſola, born at Beſanſon, begook bin. 
ſelf to the Emperor's Service, who employ'd him in ſeveral 


Embaſſies, wherein he made himſelf very wi pp ey / know" 


During the Par in Flanders, the Garriſon of Liſle having in- 


tercepted a Letter, which Mr. de Lionne wrote to the King, 


Mr. de Liſola publiſÞ'd ſome Remarks upon it. He wrote 


© alfo ſome other Pieces againſt France, See Mr, BAY LE' 


Dictionary, in the Article of LISOLA, 
+ Governour ef the Netherlands; 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


Thing that comes from him, as my ſelf, I have 
read neither AMPHITRYON nor LAO- 
DICE, but as I caſt my Eyes; by chance, upon 
the latter, the Verſes have kept up my Attention 
longer than I thought: I deſire you to return the 
Author Thanks, in my Name, for ſending, me his 
Piece, which I ſhall read very carefully, and, 
without doubt, with great Pleaſure. You ſhall 
have no Compliments for your ſelf ; for a well- 
eſtabliſh'd Friendſhip rejects whatever looks like 
Ceremony. 

P. S. Since this Letter was written, I read an 
Act of LAO DICE, which ſeems to me very 
fine. Moeljere ſurpaſſes Plautus in his AMPHI- 
TRY ON, as well as Terence in his other Plays. 


d „ 
„ „ — 


To the ſame. 


Othing is ſo agreeable to Friendſhip, as well 
; as Love, as the Demonſtration of a true 
Affection, which cannot be better expreſs'd, than 
by bearing a part in the Misfortunes of thoſe we 
Love. Your Concern for the Miſcarriage of my 
Affair, takes off one half of my own, and puts 
me in a Condition to bear the other patiently. I 


395 


knew nothing of what you write to me, none of 


my Friends having been forward, no more than 
your ſelf, in ſending me a melancholy Piece of 


News: But this Diſcretion, as obliging as it is, 


gives me to underſtand, That they have but an ill 
Opinion of my Conſtancy. Seven full Years of 
Misfortunes ought, at leaſt, to have inurd me to 
Sufferings, if they have not been able to form in 
me a Vertue ſuperior to them, To end a Moral 
Diſcourſe, impertinent in him that makes it, and 
too ſevere for him we n III tell you, in 
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few Words, That I ſhould have been glad to ſee 
again the pleaſanteſt Country I know of, and is 
it ſome Friends, as dear to me for the Demonſtrz. 
tions of their Friendſhip, as in conſideration of 
their Merit, However, a Man muſt not be driven 
to Deſpair, becauſe he lives in a Nation where 
Delights are ſcarce. I content my ſelf with nds 
tence, where I cannot enjoy Pleaſures. I had ſtil 
Five or Six Years to reliſh Plays, Muſick, and 
Good-Cheer, and J muſt take up with Policy, Or- 
der, and Oeconomy ; and form to my ſelf a lan- 
guiſhing Amuſement from the Contemplation of 
the grave Dutch Vertues. You will oblige me to 
return a Thouſand moſt humble Thanks to Mon. 
fieur de Lionne, the Miniſter, for his Kindneſs to 
me, I am fo unprofitable a Servant, that I dare 


not even mention Gratitude ; but J am not the leſ 


ſenſible of the Obligation. You will oblige me 
likewiſe, to acquaint me with the State of my 
Affairs, and what Anſwer has been return'd. Your 
Letter will certainly be receiv'd in the Packet oi 
Monſieur d Efrades when he is here. As for the 
Airs and Novelties, I will not put him to fo muct 
Charge for Poſtage : But pray ſend me nothing 
but what you like very well, either in Mu 
ſick, or of any other kind. As for thoſe Triff: 
with which I amus'd my ſelf now and then, I have 
nothing but about one half of a Diſcourſe, which 
is not yet copied fair. About a Year ago, the 


Fancy took me to treat of Intereſt in Perſons alter 


ther corrupted ; The too rigid Vertue ; and the Senſe 


a Man of Honour, who keeps a Medium, and drau. 
from both what ought to enter the Commerce of the World, 


I had left thoſe Papers in England, and found them 


loft, except ſome Periods of the laſt Writing. | 
ſhall endeavour to make them up again ; but as they 
have too great a Connexion with thoſe that are 
loſt, I believe the whole will be but indifferent. 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


lee 

d n | 

[NI ERES T 
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here 

Indo | 

* Perſons altogether Corrupted. 

and | 

| 9 The Corrupted ſpeaks. 

lan. 

n of Have paſs d, Gentlemen, through all Condi- 
ne to tions, and after an exact Reflection upon Life; 
Jon. 1 nd but two Things that can deſerve the Thoughts 
s to and Application of a wiſe Man; the Care of Ges- 
dare ting, and that of Hoarding, ＋ 

e les Hondur- is nothing but the Infatuation of young 
me Men; tis by that a Man begins his Reputation, 
mg shen he is a Fol, and he concludes it by that 
YourW which is call'd Corruption, ſo ſoon as he becomes 
et of wiſe, | 

r the As for me, I never had my Mind poſſeſs'd with 
much Chimeras. Duty, Friendſbip, Gratitude ; and the 
ning WW reſt of choſe Errors, that entangle Coxcombs and 
Mu- Fools in their Snares, have not given me, a Mo- 
rifles tnent's Trouble in all my Life. Nature ſent me 
bare I into the World with the true Principles of Inte- 
vhich reſt, which I have improv'd by Study, and forti- 
„ the fed by Experience. Greedineſs, which cauſes 
ligt. che ſame Thirſt after Wealth, as Ambition doth 
nſe f after Power, has raisd me to great Advanta- 


arm ges, without making me careleſs of the ſmalleſt 
World. Profits. | Rs 

them There are a hundred differetÞ ways of getting, 
g. I which are but ſo many different Rewards of our 
they I Induſtry, It would be a difficult Thing to aſſign 
t ate Nell the particular Ways of getting; but a Man 
nt. can never be deceiv'd, if he makes it his principal 
TE. ; Gg 2 Maxim, 
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Maxim, to pe the Profitable before the Honeſt : Ty 
apply one's ſelf to the Profitable, is to follow the 
Intention of Nature; which, by a ſecret Inſtind, 
leads us to what is agreeable to us, and obliges us to 
make all Things center in our ſelves. Honour is an 
imaginary Duty, which meerly for the Conſfide. 
ration of others, makes us abſtain from the Good; 
we might enjoy, or part with thoſe which we 
ſhould retain. 

As for what relates to Hoarding ; Is it not tea. 
{onable, we ſhould manage with Care, what we 
have acquird with Difficulty ? So long as we 
have Money in our Coffers, we ſhall have Friend 
and truſty * Servants : If we exhauſt it by a vain 
Liberality, we ſhall only give the World liberty 
to be Ungrateful, when we have loft that which 
ſecur'd to us the Services and Reſpe& of other, 
There are but a few grateful Perſons, and though 
we ſhould meet with ſuch, it is certain, that the 
Price of Gratitude very rarely comes up to that 


of the Benefit. 


There is one Thing of great uſe, which 1 hare 
happily practisd; and that is, Gentlemen, to 
promiſe eternally, and very rarely to perform, A 
Man gets more Services by Promiſes, than by 
Prefents : For Men generally endeavour to de- 
ſerve, what they hope from us ; but are beholden 
to themſelves only for what they receive ; and 
either look upon it to be a Recompence of ther 
Pains, or an Effect of their Induſtry. However, 
of all the ſeveral ſorts of the Ungrateful, theſe 


| ſeem to me to be the leaſt dangerous, becaufe they 


undeceive us 1m 


ror and never put us to the 
d Gift. 
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* This is one of Machiavel's Thoughts, 
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Monfieur de St. Evremond. 


You will meet with others much more to be 
feard, who perpetually extol the Good which is 
done them, ſo far as to trouble the whole World 


with their Acknowledgments : They have always 


the Name of their Benefactor in their Mouths, 
and his Picture in their Chambers; But what do 
they propoſe to themſelves ſrom this vain Shew 
of Gratitude? They imagine it gives them a Title 
to a new Pretention ; and whilſt you think they 
are employ'd about acknowledging the Favour 
which they ſo lately receiv'd, they think they 
have already done enough to deſerve another, and 
will not be wanting to ask for it. A fine Subtlety 
indeed, of this Age, to turn Gratitude towards 
what is to come, which, till now, was nothing 
but the Sence of a paſt Obligation | 

As you are to live with Perſons, that have their 
Deſigns upon you, tis your Buſineſs to uſe all 
Caution againſt them ; but without putting your 
Judgment to the Expence of examining their 
good and evil Intentions, the beſt way will be, 
to ſecure your ſelf by 'a general Diſtruſt of all 
Mankind. However, not to create an univerſal 
Diſguſt, which would make all the World aban- 
don you, it will be proper to appear diſintereſted 
ſometimes, out of a ſecret Deſign of Intereſt ; it 
will be convenient, now and then, to do ſome 
Publick Actions of ſeeming Generoſity, though 
indeed *tis but all Artifice; and to force your Na- 
ture to do a Favour as Nobly, as if it came from 
1 true Inclination. By this means, you will ef- 
face the remembrance of what is paſt, and make 
5 World expect great Matters from you for the 
uture. 

But on theſe rare Occaſions, the Secret is, to 
chuſe a Man of an eſtabliſh'd Merit, or one who 
for his agreeable Qualities is generally belov'd : 
By this univerſal Eſteem, or Friendſhip, every 
| | G g 3 one 
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one fooliſhly thinks himſelf oblig'd by a Favour, 
which is receiv'd but by one ſingle Perſon. Aﬀeer 
the Noiſe of ſo noble an Action, let the World 
continue in the good Opinion of your Genexoſity, 
and take Pleaſure ſometimes in enjoying the Flat. 
tery of ſupple Slaves, and the Approbation of ill 


Judges. 


As by this Conduct you have raisd Deſires, 


and permitted Hopes to be entertain'd, all thoſe 


that think themſelves deſerving, will ſtrive to 
ſhew it in your Preſence. Your Enemies . will 
endeavour to find out ſecret Ways to reconcile 
themſelves, that they may not be excluded from 
your Favours. Y@ur Friends, animated by a new 
Zeal, will do their utmoſt to deſerve them ; and 
thoſe Perſons, that are particularly devoted to 
you, will redouble their Care and Diligence 1n 
ſerving you. 

Then, when you ſee all the World concur in 
your Praiſe, you may inſenſibly betake your (elf 
again to your uſual Method. Your Acquaintance 
will become more difficult; to have a bare Sight 


of you will be no ſmall Condeſcenſion ; to ſpeak 


with you will be a greater ; your Frowns will 
drive away the troubleſom, and your Smiles will 
ſatisfie the fooliſh ; your Familiarity, as unprof- 
table as it may be, will be taken for a mighty 
Favour ; and, to conclude all, in a Word, you 
will practiſe all your vain Things with others, and 


prudently reſerve all the ſolid Ones for your ſelf. 
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thoſe 

e to [ Have paſs'd, as well as you, through all Con- 
will ditions, and after an exact Reflection upon 


ncile 
from 
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Life, I find but two Things that can render it 


happy : To moderate our Deſires, and to make a 
good Uſe of our Fortune, 


and They, to whom Reaſon affords Repoſe, which 
d to Opinion takes away from us, live free from ma- 
e in Iny Misfortunes, and are in a Condition of enjoy- 


ing the moſt real Bleſſings. A Man, advanc'd to 
Greatneſs, who makes others find their Fortune 
in his, joins a great Merit to a great Happineſs; 
he is not the more happy by the Wealth he enjoys, 
than by that which he knows how to give: But 
he, who, like you, courts all Mankind for his In- 
tereſt, and will not ſuffer any to ſhare Advantages 
with him, makes himſelf unworthy of common 
Society, and deſeryes to be excluded from all 
ehty I Converſation. | 8 
you Notwithiſtanding the ill Opinion I Rave enter- 
and I tain d of you, I cannot but think, that there is a 
elf, Vanity in the Confeſſion of your Vices. Nature 
has not left it in your Power to be fo wicked, as 
you would appear to be, A Man is not abſolute- 
ly ungrateful, with Impunity ; he doth not betray, 
without Remorſe ; nor is he ſo greedy of ano- 
ther's Wealth, and ſo tenacious of his own, with- 
out ſome Shame. And though you had com- 
IE Pounded with your ſelf, free from inward Strug- 
des, and ſecret Agitations, you are till to ac- 
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count with the World, whoſe importunate Re. 
proaches, and troubleſom Accuſations, you muſt 
be forc'd to endure. 

As for the mercenary Principle of Intereſt, you 
were talking of, tis that which renders you con- 
temptible: For Story tells us of illuſtrious: Vil- 
lains, but there never was an illuſtrious Miſer in 
Nature. Greatneſs of Soul cannot conſiſt with 
the ſordid Baſeneſs of Avarice. Beſides, what can 
be more unjuſt, than to engroſs that which is the 
Soul of Commerce and of publick Conveniency, 
to make no uſe at all of it? Tis no better than 
foſtering of Crimes, and to rob the Publick by x 
continud Theft, of what was once extorted from 
private Perſons. 

Thoſe that take. away with Violence, in order 
to ſcatter with Profuſion, are far more excuſable 
Their Expence is, as it were, a kind of Reſtitu- 
tion ; and the Loſers ſeem to recover ſome part 
of their Poſſeſſions, when Magnificence expoſe; 
to their Eyes, what Force had wreſted out of 
their Hands. If an ill Reputation is indifferent 
to you, if Injuſtice hath no Influence upon you, 
vet haye, at leaſt, ſome regard to your own 
REPOIE. - f | 

Since all your Deſires center in Money, whe- 
ther it be in your own Cuſtody, or another's, it 
equally diſquiets you; you are mad to be dilap- 
pointed of getting it; what you poſſeſs, keeps 
you in perpetual Pain; ard if you loſe it, you 
are upon the Rack of Deſpair : Now, as nothing 
is ſo agreeable, as to have Riches, and to make 
a right uſe of them; ſo there is nothing ſo unea- 
ite, as to be greedy, and too frugal, at the ſame 
time. N 8 


I confeſs, your Diſcourſe upon ungrateful Per- 


ſons, is no leſs ingenious than true ; but in an- 
twer to that, it may be replied, that this Nicety 
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of yours proceeds more from your Obſervation, 
than your Experience. Your mighty Precaution 
againſt Ingratitude, ſhews leſs Hatred for it, than 
Averſion for Generoſity; and really you don't 
leſs avoid the Thankful, than the Ungrateful. 
Both one, and the other, receive Favours, and 
your Intention is to beſtow none; though, per- 
haps, you may forgive an Injury that is done 
you, yet you are irreconcilable when you have 
done a Kindneſs, if it doth not hook in a greater. 
Since I am inſenſibly engag d in this Matter of 
Benefits, I will carry it on a little further. There 
are ſome Men of the Humour of Cardinal Ximenes, 
who never agree to what is requeſted of them, 
becauſe they would not be prevented, they ſay, 
in their Deſigns, nor diſturb'd in the Order of the 
Good they intend to do. There are Men ſo jea- 
lous of the Honour of their own Actions, that 
they reject every Thing which is ſuggeſted them 
by others. This may come ſometimes from a 
good Principle, and be found in lofty Souls; but, 
for the moſt part, they are diſhonourable Jealou- 
fies, and falſe Niceties of Honour, which pro- 
ceed from a real unwillingneſs to do Kindneſſes. 
Let us ſuffer the Miſerable to explain their Ne- 
ceſſities to us, ſince we do not fo much as think 
of them in our Plenty. Let us not be aſham'd of 
owing the Thoughts of a good Action to another; 
and let us leave all the Avenues free to thoſe that 
adviſe us to do well. In the mean time, we ſhould 
think our ſelves too eaſie, did we not ſhew our 
ſelves difficult to be perſuaded to what is good, 
while we receive what is ill with the moſt impli- 
cit Credulity, and believe we are Maſters of our 
ſelves. Every one fears the Aſcendant of his 
Friends, if they intend to procure a good Office 
from him; every one takes a malicious Secret, 
and the Artifice of thoſe ill Impreſſions that are 
e ee oiven 
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given him, to come from a mage bf Heart, 
and a real Friendſhip. And yet tis in this latter 
Caſe, our Caution is warrantable ; 'tis here we 
may be upon our Guard with Jealouſie; tis here 
we ought to defend our ſelves from nice Inſinua- 
tions, Which inſenſibly lead us to do ill. 

But to leave Diſcourſes that are too general; 
What are you the better for making all Acceſs to 
you ſo difficult? What ſignifies that great Art, 
which rules every Line of your Face; which go- 
verns your Smiles and Frouns? To give ſeaſona- 
bly, and to refuſe with Reaſon, would be more 
beneficial for others, and more advantageous for 
your ſelf, There is no great Merit in being able 
to over-reach thoſe who have their Dependance 
upcn you. You think you ſhew the Subtlety of 
your Wit, while you only diſcover the Malice of 
your Nature. eres gl nn y 

The great Pains you take to delude the Expe- 
Aations of others, will delude the Deſigner, and 
come home to your ſelf at laſt. Every Day brings 
you Riches, and every Day retrenches the Uſe of 
them; your Wealth increaſeth, and your Senſes, 
which ſhould enjoy it, decay. You acquire Things 
that are wholly foreign to you, and in the mean 
time loſe your ſelf. _ 

"har are you the better then for all theſe fine 
Advantages of Nature? What Benefit do you reap 
by this Noble Genius of Intereſt? You paſs your 
Life amongſt ſuperfluous Treaſures, while Cove- 
touſneſs doth not allow you the Diſpoſal, and Na- 
ture deprives you of the Enjoyment of them. 
How unhappy is your Fortune, both in relation 
to your ſelf and others, which perſecutes you with 
Inquie tudes within, and Envy without! 
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The SENSE 


Of an boneſt experienc'd courtier, upon 


Rigid Virtue, and Baſe Intereſt. 


Am concern'd, Sir, that a Virtue too rigid 
ſhould animate you ſo {trongly againſt Vice. 
Have more Indulgence, I beſeech you, for the 
Vicious, or at leaſt ſhew a little more Gentleneſs 
in the manner of your Correction. 

I know that Reaſon was given us to regulate 
our Morals : But Reaſon, heretofore ſavage and 
auſtere, was civiliz'd with Time, and, at preſent, 
preſerves very little of ics primitive Rigour. It 
wanted Auſterity, at firft, to eſtabliſh Laws, in 
order to prevent Outrage and Violence: It was 
afterwards ſoften'd, to introduce Civility into 
Humane Society : It became nice and curious in 
the ſearch of Pleaſures, to render Life as agreea- 
ble, as before it was endeavour'd to be made ſe- 
cure and civil. Thus, Sir, we ought to forget 
that time, when it was enough to be ſevere, to be 
thought virtuous, ſince Politeneſs, Gallantry, and 
the Knowledge of Pleaſures, make up greatpart of 
our Merit at preſent. 

As for the Hatred of villainous Actions, it 
ought to continue ſo long as the World does ; 
but give leave to Gentlemen of refin'd Palates, 
to call that Pleaſure, which Clowns and ill-bred 
People call Vice; and don't make up your Vir- 
tue of old muſty Notions, which the primitive 
Mortals deriv'd from their natural Savageneſs. 

In my Opinion, you begin but ill with the 
Courtiers, to preach up inceſlantly ro them the 
Moderation of their Deſires, ſince they eue 
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value themſelves upon their Ambition. You might, 
perhaps, poſſeſs them with a Diſguſt of the 
World : But while they live at Court, to pretend 
they ſhould regulate their Pretenſions, is unpra- 
cticable Doctrine. Indeed, when a Man has left 
the Court, he may make a Shift to fling up 
every Thing; but tis difficult, while he reſides 
upon the Spot, not to defire much; and Un- 
gentleman-like, to confine himſelf eaſily to a 
ſmall Matter. | 

Among ſo many different Interefts, where your 
own is concern'd, Ambition and Virtue are not 
eaſily reconcild. We ought to commend the 
Dexterity of thoſe who know to adjuſt them to- 


gether; we ought to ſatisfy our ſelves fometime: 


with a Good which is not entirely ſo, and ſome- 
times ſubmit contentedly to a fmall III; we 
ſhould not exact a ſcrupulous Probity, nor cry 
out, that all is loſt, when the Corruption is but 
light. | | 
The Gods, ſays a certain Perſon, never gave 
2 greater Preſent to Mankind, than the Soul of 
the latter Cato; but, with Submiſſion, they miſtook 
their time when they gave it : His Virtue, which 
would have been juſtly admir'd in the Beginning 
of the Republick, prov'd fatal to it towards its 
End, by being too pure and upright, This juſt 
Cato, who might have favd his Country, if he 
could have contented himſelf with making hi 
Citizens leſs vicious, deſtroy'd both that and him- 
ſelf, by endeavouring, to no purpoſe, to make 
them virtuous. A Man of a leſs perfe& Probity, 
who could have born with the Vices of ſome 
particular Perſons, had hindred a general Op- 
preſſion. It was neceſſary to connive at the Ir- 
regularities of fome Men in Power to prevent T . 
ranny; for, by that means, the Republick _ 
have been preſervd: Twould have been a cor- 
| | up! 
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Moyfieur de St. Evremond. 
rupt one, I -confeſs ; but ſtill it had been a Re- 


publick. c c 


Therefore, Sir, let us not fo fix our Eyes on 
the World, as it ought to be, as not to be able 
to ſuffer it as it is: However, let not this Indul- 
gence be ſhewn to our ſelves. Let us ſhew For- 
bearance and Temper to others, but be ſevere 
to our ſelves ; Enemies to Vice in our own Con- 
ſciences, let us not expreſs any Horror for the 
Vicious, leſt we make the whole World our 
Enemy. | in en 1 - 

For what can you propoſe to your ſelf, by rail- 
ing at 'covetous and ungrateful Men, as ſo many 
Monſters that affright you ? I know that Tngra- 
titude and Avarice are abominable Qualities; but 
ſince they are ſo common in the World, either 
you muſt reſolve to bear with them, or retire into 
2 Deſart; and carry that Virtue along with you 
into your Retirement, which will make you be 
hated at Court. 8 e 

If you would reform the Ungtateful, perſuade 
Great Men to make a better Choice of the Per- 
ſons, whom they intend to oblige. When we 
find them more nice and careful in the Diſtribu- 
tion of their Favours, thoſe that are oblig'd by 
them, will make it their particular Study to be 
grateful to their Benefactors. If you would 
change the Humour of a ſordid Mifer, don't think 
to effect it by fine Speeches: All the —_— in 
the World may be preach'd to him without effect; 
Repreſent to him the conſiderable Fortunes which 
ſome have rais'd by being at a ſmall Expence 
poſſeſs him with the Contempt which a penurious 
way of living draws upon a Man ; ſhew him 


what Advantages Perſons of the fame Rank, with 


himſelf, have above him, meerly by uſing a pru- 
dent Liberality ; and to cure him of this baſe In- 
tereſt, don't be wanting to ſer before his Eyes a- 
nother that is honourable, Repre- 
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Repreſent to your Man of Artifice and Self. 
Ends, that all his Machines will turn againſt him- 
ſelf. He would have his Servants faithful to him, 
yet the Example of his own Treachery will cor- 
rupt them. As he values himſelf upon his inge- 
nious Addreſs, in promiſing much, and perform- 
ing nothing ; ſo others will claim a more ingeni- 
ous Right to chear him, and every one will re- 
ward himſelf at his Expence. He entertains his 
Friends in a ſcandalous unprofitable Familiarity, 
whereby he gives them an Opportunity to ſpy 
out his Faults, and to pry into his Affairs, with- 
out engaging them, by any Tie, to Reſervedneſ 
and Secrecy. . we yet h 

As for thoſe premeditated good Offices, that 
proceed purely from Deſign and Artifice, as they 
are only a flight Intermiſſion of a, Knaviſh Con- 
duct, ſo they produce no more than a light Su- 
ſpenſion in our Affections; and ſo ſoon as the 
deſigning Miſer returns to his former Practice, the 
World is immediately even with him, and turns 
to its former Averſion. [44 

By the like Reaſons you may make him ſenſible 
of the Advantages he may draw from Virtue, and 
the Prejudice which a ſordid purſuit of one's In- 
tereſt carries with it. This is the Nicenels I ex- 
pet in the Manner of your Reproofs: For ! 
cannot endure that you ſhould ſet up for a Philo- 
ſopher, or a profeſt Caſuiſt, and declaim with a 
ſplenetick and ſupercilious Vehemence againſt 
Vice, In ſhort, Sir, what can you hope 
from this fine Harangue? Every Day brings you 
Riches, and every Day) retrenches the Uſe of them. 


Your Wealth increaſes, und your Senſes, that ought 10 
enjoy it, decay ; you gain external Things, and lie 
your ſelf, Theſe People now take the Thing quite 
otherwiſe; the Money which comes to their 
Coffers, makes them amends for the Day 1 I 
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Moyſeeur de St. Evremond. 


ſpent in getting it. The Weakneſs of their Senſes 


is repair d, as they imagine, by the Increaſe of 
their Riches ; and when they decay in Vigour, 
they think that in ſome manner they make up 
the Loſs, by the Improvement of their Wealth. 
Your Wiſdom, Sir, is too 1efin'd for Men that 
are ſo corrupted ; there is too great a diſtance be- 
tween you and them, to be able to meet toge- 
ther : Let us be content to be virtuous, in regard 
of our ſelves, and not affect a Probity which 
will render us troubleſom to others; let us court 
the Acquaintance of Men of Integrity, without 
having any Averſion for thoſe who are not ſo. Let 
us bear with all forts of Perſons, but converſe 
moſt with thoſe who can beſt pleaſe us. 

As there are few Men of fo conſummate a 
Virtue, that they can wholly ſatisfy you ; ſo, 
on the other Hand, there are few ſo extreamly 
vicious, that you muſt be forc'd to break off with 
them. Beſides, as we may find Defeats in the 
moſt virtuous Man, when we ſtudy him diligent- 
ly, we may likewiſe diſcover ſome good Quali- 
ties in the Man who is leaſt fo, if we will be 
at the Pains to examine him. We very rarely 
find either all Victue, or all Vice in any Man: 
The good and the bad Qualities are blended to- 
gether, and a nice Diſcernment may eaſily di- 
!tinguiſh them. 

A Covetons Man has his Friends, and is not 
wanting to ſerye them, although he loves his 
Money much better than them, If he be a Man 
of Intereft, be will uſe it in their Behalf, and be 
glad to employ his Diligence, to be excus'd from 
more ſubſtanrial Offices of Friendſhip. 

Another Man will deſerve your Intimacy, by 
his difintereſted Friendſhip, and his agreeable 
Converſation, though his Lazineſs, and want of 


Application, may render him unſerviceable to 


you, 
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you, when he ought to act vigorouſly in your 5 
chalf. I know ſome Perſons of this 333 : 5 EY 
who are at Death's Door, if they are to ſtir neyet 4 this 
ſo little for you, and whoſe natural Supineneſ 1... us 
will not let them move one ſtep for you; but, at wy. * 
the ſame time, you may command their Purſe; fl The o. 
and Fortunes, if you'll excuſe their Application I ;; only b 
and Induſtry. | into 2 1 


| As ſome Perſons are too frugal in their Nature, W Offices o 
but at the ſame time very agreeable; to take from 


| ti GSociet 
them all Suſpicion of Expence, frequent theit Wl . + 
Houſes but ſeldom, and enjoy with Pleaſure their ma, + 
Company in your own. _ | 244 to 


Another Man is very ready to ſerve you, that 


would not acknowledge any G you hs j0 
ſhould lay upon him; and being himſelf no 1 warde 
very punctual, in Point of Gratitude, will leaye . 
the Acknowledgment of the Favout he does you, _ ( 43 
to your own Diſcretion. | 22 
There are ſome light- headed, extravagant Pei. Pleaſer | 
ſons in the World, whoſe ordinary Acquaintance 7 e 
you ought to avoid; but whoſe Raſhneſs may be N 
more ſerviceable to you, upon ſome Occaſion or * a For 


other, than the Prudence of the Wiſe. Prudent 7 
Men will not act ſo rider in your Intereſt, 85 But 
but their Judgment will help to regulate your od, w 
Conduct. tue, than 
Beſides, we are not always the ſame. We do Corruptic 
too much Honour to Human Nature, when we 
align Uniformity to it. He that neglects you to 
Day with Coldneſs, will, by ſome extraordinary 
Turn of Mind, ſeek out an Opportunity to ſerve 
you to Morrow. In ſhort, Men are changeable, 
racks made up of good and ill Qualities. Le- 
us make all the honeſt Uſe of them that we can, 
and not avoid Men for their Defects, who might, 
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Monſieur de St, Erremond. 

It is time to ſum up, in a few Words, all that 
may be ſaid upon Opinions ſo oppoſite : They 
have this common in their Oppoſition, that they 
keep us too devoted to our ſelves, tho' in a dif- 
ferent manner. 

The one, through Fondneſs of a Vertue, which 
is only .beneficial to our ſelves, would carry us 
into a Deſart, and deter us from the common 
Offices of a civil Life ; The other brings us into 
Society, that we may make our own private Ad- 
vantage of the Publick. If we follow the firſt; 
every Thing will be Vice with us, becauſe we 
frame to our ſelves an Idea of Vertue that the 
World never pra&is'd. If we will be govern'd 
by the latter, there will be no more Faith, nor 
Honour, not Integrity, tefc amongſt us. We 
muſt live among Men, as if we were not of 
the ſame Species ; indifferent to their Merit, 
exempt from their Paſſions, inſenſible of their 
Pleaſures, and ſtudious 6f nothing but our own 
Intereſt. 2 „ 

On one ſide, the Speculations are too pure 
and refimd; on the other, too baſe and corrupt- 
ed: But we can better make Shift without a 


| Good, which produces not an unprofitable Ver- 


tue, than ſuffer the Effects of ſo dangerous 4 
Corruption. | gs 
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ALETTER 
To the count DE LIONNE. 


SIR, os i 

Erhaps you are not at Paris : Perhaps you are; 
and in this laſt Caſe, your Silence may be 

rather the Effect of your Forgetfulneſs, than of 

your Abſence. But, ſuppoſe it were, I am too 


much beholden to you for your paſt Services, to 


complain of your preſent Indifference. I dont 
inquire after you, to fatigue you for an Anſwer, 
or renewsa Correſpondence that would rob you 
of ſome Hours, which you know how to beſtow 
to better Purpoſe. But, Sir, you ſtill owe ſome- 
thing to our Friendſhip,” and you will diſcharge 
the Obligation, if you can find ſome way, either 
by your ſelf, or any Body elſe, to let me know 
that you are in Health. This Piece of News 
will give me a Joy, in which you are more con- 
cern d than any other; and if you were of my 


| Temper, you. would be of my Opinion, that to 


be well, is better than to command the whole 
World. No Treaſures are worth one Years 
Health. . 

Pardon, Sir, the Chat of an infirm Man, who 
enjoying a quarter of an Hour's Health, thinks 
no other Subject ſo proper to be talk'd on. Yo! 
Humour, when you en- 
jov'd ſome Eaſe of the Pains occaſion d by you! 
broken Arm, and your other Wounds, Now you 
are perfectly cut'd, reliſh the Pleaſure of it, and 
let me make melancholy Reflections on the Song 
you have ht me: | 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


But ob ! -ophen Age benums our Veins, 
No longer forightl Foy remains ! 


If there be any Airs as agreeable as this in the 
Muſick of the FEAST OF VERSAILLES; 
| defire you to ſend them me prick'd, and you 
will oblige one who is more than ever, Cc. 


70 the ſame. 


J Receiv'd, juſt now, the Letter you have. done 

me the Honour to write to me, with the 
Airs you have ſent me. I ſhould have a Thou- 
land Thanks to return to you; but knowing, as 
do, your Inclination to oblige me, you will, I 
hope, allow me to be ſomewhat ſlow in making 
Acknowledgments ;: for the continual Repetition 
of Favours, might fatigue fo tender a Gratitude 
as mine; Be perſuaded, however, that I have 2 
due Senſe of your Kindneſs; and that you may 


| more abſolutely diſpoſe of me, than of any Man 


you know, 10 5 
[ never, was more ſurpriz'd in my Life, than 
to ſee expos'd to Sale here, three little Books that 
are father'd upon me, and are now Printing at 
Amſterdam, It is about Twenty Years ſince I 
made ſome ſhort Diſcourſes on the Refle&ions thac 
are Containd in one of thoſe little Books; but 
know not who got them from me. Continue, I 
beſeech you, to love me always: And be perſua- 
ded; that vou'll never have a ag or 
dne more paſtionate to ſerve you. en there 
is ſomething Curious and Diverting, 1 entreat 
you to fend it me: Particularly Monſieur — 1 
h 2 - 
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ANSWER to Monſieur * Claude, as ſoon as tis 
printed; with Ar. Glaude's REPLY, which, 
undoubtedly, will ſoon follow: Habitd ratione of 
Poſtage, thar is, any other way than by the Poſt, 

Do not forbear obliging me : For let my Grati- 
tude be never ſo tender, yet it will laſt as long a; 
my ſelf; nor ſhall I ever forget what you do for 
my Intereſt. 


— 


© * A Book entitled, La Perpetuite de la Foy de I'Egliſe Ca. 
tholique touchant I'Enchariitie, defendue contre le Livre du 
Sieur Claude Mintſtre de Charenton, Mr. Claude ſoon an- 
ſwer'd that Book, and the Janſeniſts never made but a general 
Reply to that Work, See Mr, BAY LE's Dictionarj, in thi 
Articles of Meſſrs ARNAUD and CLAUDE. | 


To the ſame. 


S irkſom and. heavy as my Diſgraces are, 
yet Tfind ſome Alleviation, when I find 
a a Perſon of ſo much Honour as yaur ſelf, who 
has the Tenderneſs to pity them, and the Gene- 
roſity to endeavour to put an End to them. I am 
infinitely oblig'd to Madam“ * * for her Kind- 
neſs, and to you for your zealous Endeavours : 
But I ſhould be glad, that, for the future, no 
Body would ſtir up Count de Lauxun to ſerve me; 
for I am ſure he'll do, of his own accord, all that 
ſhall lie in his Power for me, without doing him- 
ſelf Hurt; and I ſhould be very forry to draw 
upon him the leaſt Mortification. He ought to 
entertain his Maſter with nothing but what's 2. 
greeable : And hear nothing from him, but what 
— him ſome Satisfaction: For when a Maſter 


has once begun to refuſe, he eaſily gets a Habir 
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Monfieur de St, Evremond. 


of not granting what's ask d of him. I have heard 
a great Courtier ſay, That a Man ought very care- 
fully to avoid the firſt Repulſe 5 and I ſhould be ex- 
tream ſorry to have occaſion'd one, to a Perſon 
I honour fo highly, as I do Count Lauxu sn. 
Not but that I lie under a fort of Neceflity of 
going to France, for two Months, unleſs I will re- 
olve to loſe the Little J have there, and Al that 
makes me ſubſiſt in Foreign Countries. There is, 
as I rake it, about Forty Thouſand Livers {till 
due to me, of which I can get nothing: How- 
ever, I fear more than Want, the Relief of Nature, 
which might put an End to the ill Treatments I 
receive from Fortune. I am tormented with de- 
viliſh Vapours ; but as ſoon as they are over, I am 
as merry as ever. In one Hour all that is fad, 


and all that is pleaſant, preſents its ſelf, by Turns, 


to my Imagination: So that I am more ſenſibly 


affected with the Effects of Humour, than by the 


Power of Reaſon. I ſhould eaſily fall to Mora- 
lizing ; which is the Inclination of all the Un- 
fortunate, whoſe Imagination is generally taken 
up either with melancholy, or, at leaſt, ſerious 
Thoughts: But, as L fear the Ridicule that attends 
Gravity, I ſtep ſhore, to tell you only, Sir, that 
no Man is more abſolutely yours, &. I beleech 
you, when Occaſion offers, to aſſure Madam * * * 
of my moſt humble Acknowledgments, for all her 
Kindneſſes Wed cor) op TEINS | | 

Since I had the Honour to write to you laſt, I 
have paſsd my tedious Hours in Trifles. I have 
made . fome OBSERVATIONS on our Hiſte- 
rians, ou TRAGEDY, on the Spaniſh, French, 
Italian, and Engl COMEDY, o OPE- 
RAS, &c. But theſe were only particular Ob- 
ſervations, without much Deſign or Regularity, 
tho' grounded on the different Genius of thoſe 


reſpetive Nations, I have loſt part of them, 
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and the reſt is ſtill in Confuſion : However, ſüch 
as ic is, I ſhall tranſmit it to you. You will ini. 
nitely oblige me to fend me all that's New, pro- 
vided it be Curious, and ſcarce. 


— 


To the ſame. 


F I conſulted nothing but Diſcretion, I might 
ſave you the Trouble of receiving ſome of my 
Letters, and the Fatigue of an Anſwer, which 
your Civility will incline you to write; but as 


tis my Temper to conſult my own Satisfaction 


as much as yours, you will not take it ill if I en- 
joy that which 1 find in entertaining you; and 
all that I can do for you, Sir, is not to abuſe it, 


by too frequent an Enjoyment. If you knew 


what a great Trouble it is to me to forbear it, 
you would eaſily forgive what I do, for the Vio- 


I am return'd to a Court, after having liv'd 
Four Years in a Republick, without either Plea- 
jure or Entertainment: For I think the Hague is 
tne true Seat Of Indolence. IJ know not how I put 
new Life into my Sentiments : But, however, 
the Fancy took me to feel ſomething more quick 
and lively; and a fond Imagination that J might 
return to Erance, made me pitch upon London, 35 
a Medium between the Fench Courtiers, and the 
Dutch Burgomaſters. Hitherto, I was contented 


lence I undergo in not doing more. 


to take up with the Heawineſs, or to ſpeak more 
obligingly, the Graviiy of the Gentlemen of Hul. 


land; 


— 


— 
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* Myr. de St. Evremond wrote this Letter, immediately upon 
his Return to England, 
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* Int. 


Monſieur de St. Evremond., 
ſuch nd; But as I do not find my ſelf much nearer 
inf. France than T was, ſo the Yivacity J have ſtudied, 
pro. Ii very injurious to my Repoſe ; ſince it draws 
me back from 1zdolence, without advancing me to 
Pleaſure, That T mean, which I fancied to my 
_— WW lf in ſeeing you at Paris : For, to ſpeak the 
Truth, I find here a great deal, amongſt abun- 
dance of Men of Honour. 2 < 
Your Friend the Duke of Buckingham, has told 
me, that I was very much beholden to Mr. de 
Lionne the Miniſter : To whom I intreat you to 
return a Thouſand Thanks from me. I am one 
of his Admirers ; Bur my Admiration is not worth 
the Pains he has taken: And indeed, twas only 
his Generoſity that prompted him to act ſo nobly. 
Pray, be your ſelf ſo generous, as now and then, 
to remember 3 
"_ Your moſt Humble and 


N Obedient Servant. 
et ; : 


mt. 


5 —— —— 


To the ſame, 


Ltho' I ſhould not regret Monſieur de Lionne 

the Miniſter, out of my own Intereſt, 
yet, out of meer Regard to yoy, I would have 
receiv d the News of his Death, with great 
Sorrow. I am inform'd he is generally lamented 
at Paris; and I can affure you, that the Foreign- 
ers honour his Memory with the ſame Sentiments 
that the French entertain of him. Whatever was 
the Merit of the great Miniſters- of our State, 
rot H h 4 foreign 
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foreign Nations did ever rejoice at their Death; 
and twas a long time before they could paſs from 
the Hatred of their Perſons, to the Veneration of 
their Virtues. Monſieur de Lionne is the only Man 
whoſe Death was apprehended, and who has made 
the World ſentible of their Loſs, at the ſame In. 
{tant he died. To enlarge on the Death of Great 


Men, is to add Grief and Affliction to Death her- 


{elf : She has no need of ſuch Helps to be ghaſt 
ly; which makes me break off that Diſcourſe, to 
aſſure, that no Man can be more truly than 
I am, Oc. 5 3 | 5 | * ; „ | 


TY TRE 


MARESCHAL DE CREQUI, 


IWho. as the Temper” of my Mind, and 
my Thoughts of Things in general, w 
mm zoo 


7 HEN we are:Young, the Popular Opi- 
nion ſways us, and we are. more ſolici- 


tous to gain the Eſteem of others than of our. 


ſelves. But when arriv'd to Old Age, we are 
apt to have a leſs Value for foreign Things; and 
are moſt taken up with our ſelves, when we are 
ready to be wanting to our ſelves. It is with 


Life as with, our other Poſſeſſions: All is waſted 


when we think our Stock greateſt ; and we are 
ſeldom frugal but when there remains little to be 
managed. Hence we ſee young Men ſquander 
(as it were) their Being, in which they N 
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Monficur de St. Evremond. 


they they have a long Term of Years to come: 
But we become more dear to our ſelves, as we 
are neareſt loſing our ſelves. . 

Heretofore my roving, wandring Fancy, ram- 
bled after all manner of foreign Objects: At 
preſent my Mind contracts ir ſelf to the Body, 
and unites more ſtraitly with it: Not, indeed, out 
of any Senſe of Pleaſure from ſuch an Alliance, 
but out of Neceſſity of the mutual Succour and 
Aſſiſtance, which they endeavour to afford one 
another. | 

In this languiſhing Condition, I yet retain ſume 
Pleaſures ; bur I have loſt all Senſe of Vice, with- 
out knowing whether this Change be owing to 
the Infirmity of a decay d Body, or the Modera- 
tion of a Mind better improv'd in Wiſdom than 
heretofore, I fear my Age has a greater Share in 
it than my Virtue ; and that I have more Reaſon 
to complain, than brag of the Obedience of my 
Inclinations. And, indeed, it were prepoſterous 


for me to aſcribe to my Reaſon the Power of ſub-. 


jecting my Deſires, if they are too weak. to re- 
volt: So that what Wiſdom ſoever Men at my 
Years may boaſt of, it is hard to diſtinguiſh, whe- 
ther thoſe Paſſions, we now no longer feel, be 
{ubdued or extinguiſh'd. | 

Whatever it be, when our Senſes are no longer 
affected by external Objects, nor our Souls mov'd 
by their Impreſſions, it is properly no more than 
2 State of  Indolence : Yet is not this Indo- 
lence' without its Charms. For to think himſelf 
exempt from all Uneaſineſs, is enough to give Joy 
to a reaſonable Man. The Enjoyment of Plea- 
ſures is not always required ; the Privation of 
Pain well managed, renders our Condition ſuffi- 
ciently happy. EI 
When any Misfortune befel me, I was natural- 


ly little ſenſible of it, without daſhing this hap- 
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py Conſtitution with any Thoughts of Conſtan. 
cy : For Conſtancy is only dwelling longer upon 
our Miſeries. It appears the moſt amiable Vir. 
tue in the World to thoſe who are under no Afffi- 
ctions; but is truly an additional Torment to 
ſuch as ſuffer. Reſiſtance only frets us; and in- 
ſtead of eaſing the firſt Pain; begets a ſecond : 
Without Reſiſtance we ſuffer only the Evils infli- 
cted on us; with it, our own Improvements too. 


For this Reaſon, under my preſent Calamities, I 


reſign all ro Nature; and reſerve my Prudence 
for ſuch a Juncture of Time, as I have nothing to 
ſuffer. Then by reflecting upon my own Indo- 
lence, I turn into Pleaſure the Pains I endure 
not ; and by this Means make happy the molt in- 
different State of Life. | 


Experience is form'd with Age; and Wiſdom. 


is CO nly the Reſult of Experience. But 
when this Virtue is aſcribd to Old Men, it does 
not follow that they are always Maſters of it. 
This 1s certain, that they have always the Liberty 
to be wiſe ; and to knock off decently, thoſe Fet- 
ters which Prejudice has put upon the World. 
They only are allow'd to take Things for what 
they really are. Reaſon does, as twere, plant eve- 
ry thing in our Education ; which is afterwards 


in a manner quite over-run by Fancy. Now Age 
only has the Power to drive out the one from 


what ſhe had uſurp'd, and to reſtore the other to 

what ſhe had Joſt. Ne 
For my part, I obſerve religiouſly all real Du- 
ties. The imaginary I decline or admit, as I 
like or diſlike 'em. For in things to which I am 
not oblig'd, I think it equal Wiſdom to reject 
what does not pleaſe me, or to accept what does. 
Every Day frees me from one Link at leaſt of the 
Chain, nor is it leſs for the Advantage of thoſe from 
whom I diſengage my ſelf, than me, who regain 
| ; - my 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


my Liberty. They are as great Gainers in the 
Loſs of a uſeleſs Man, as I ſhould have been a 


Loſer, by idly devoting my ſelf any longer to 


em. 


Of all Ties, that of Friendſhip is the only one 
that is endearing to me; and were it not for the 
Diſgrace of having my Affection ſlighted, I cou'd 
love meerly for the Pleaſure of loving; even 
where I ſhould not be belov'd again. In Love ill 


placd, the Sentiments of Amity entertain us 


purely by their owrf agreeable Sweetneſs: But 
we ought to diveſt our ſelves of a juſt Hatred for 
the Intereſt of our own Quiet. 
Happy were that Mind which could entirely 
reſiſt ſome Paſſions, and only unbend it ſelf to 
ſome others. It would then be void of Fear, 
Sadneſs, Hatred, or Jealouſie. It wor'd deſire, 
without Violence; hope, without Uneaſineſs ; 
and enjoy, without Tranſport. 
The State of Virtue is not a State of Indolence. 
We ſuffer in it, a perpetual Conflict berwixt Duty 
and Inclination. Sometimes we admit what's 
ſhocking to us, and ſometimes oppoſe what we 
like ; being generally under a Conſtraint, both 
in what we do, and in- what we forbear. On 
the contrary, the State of Wiſdom is ſweet and 
calm. It reigns peaceably over our Movements, 
being only to govern well as Subjects, what Vir- 
tue was to combat as Enemies. | 
I can ſay one thing of my ſelf, as extraordi- 
nary as true, wiz. that I never felt in my ſelf 
any Conflict between Paſſion and Reafon. My 
Paſſion never oppos'd what I refolv'd out of Du- 
ty ; and- my Reaſon readily comply'd with what 
a Sence of Pleaſure inclin d me to. I don't aim 
at Praiſe on account of this eaſie Agreement; on 
the contrary, I confeſs I have often been the 
more vicious for it, Not out of any perverſe 
F 
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Diſpoſition to Evil, but becauſe the Vice was eq. 
— as a Pleaſure, inſtead of appearing as 2 


Crime. 


It is 1 the Nature of Things is much 
better diſcoverd by Reflection on em, when 


paſt, than by their Impreſſions when felt. 


Be. 


ſides, the great Commerce with the World, hin- 
ders all. Attention in Youth. What we fee in 
others hinders us from examining well our ſelves, 
Crowds pleaſe us at an Age, when we love (a; 
one may ſay) to diffuſe our ſelves. Multitudes 
grow troubleſome at another, when we naturally 
return to our ſelves, or, at moſt, to a few Friends, 


who are moſt ftrialy united to us. 


Tis this Humour, that inſenſibly withdraw; 
us from Courts. We begin through that to ſeek 
ſome Medium between aſſiduous Attendance and 
Retirement. We grow afterwards aſham'd t9 
ſhew an old Face amongſt young Fellows, who, 
inſtead of taking our Gravity for Wiſdom, laugh 


at us for appearing in publick Places, 


where 


nothing but Gallantry and Gaiety is to de ſeen. 
Let us not flatter our ſelves with our Judgment: 


A brisk Buffoonr 7 will run it down; and the 
a youthful Fancy, will turn to 


falſe Glittering o 


Ridicule, the moſt Delicate of our Converſations. 
If we have Wit, let us make a better uſe of it in 
private Companies ; for in a Crowd the Qualities 
of the Mind maintain themſelves but ill, again 


the Advantages of the Body. 


This Juſtice which we are oblig'd to do our 
ſelves, * ought not to make us unjuſt to the Young 
Men. We ought not ſuperciliouſly to cry up our 
own Times, or with Moroſeneſs, perpetually run 
down the preſent, which is favourable to them. 
Let us not rail at Pleaſures when we, are paſt 
them, or cenſure Diverſions, whoſe only Crime 


is our Incapacity to enjoy them. 
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Monſieur de St. Evremond. 


Our Judgments ought to be always the ſame. 
We may live, but muſt not judge by Humour. 
There is in mine ſomething ſingular, which 
makes me attend more the: 'Trouble, than the 
Pomp of Megnificence. Shows, Feaſts, and great 
Aſſemblies; invite me to the Sight of em: But 
the Inconveniencies I muſt ſuffer deter me. The 
elegant Harmony of Conſorts engages not me fo 
much, as the Difficulty of adjuſting em tires 
me. Plenty diſguſts me at Meals; and Rarities 


ſeem to be an affected Curioſity, My Fancy 


cannot recommend any thing to my Palate b 
the Scarciry. But I-am for the Choice of Things 
eaſily to be had, that I may preſerve: a Delicacy 
independent vpon Fancy. | 


3 * 


of READING, and the CHOICE 
: of BOOKS. 


Am as fond of Reading, as eyer, becauſe it de- 

pends more particularly on the Mind, which 
decays not like the Senſes : But in truth, I ſeek 
in Books my Pleaſure, rather than my Inſtruction. 
As I have leſs time for Practice, I have leſs Cu- 
rioſity to learn. I have more need of a Stock of 
Life, than of Methods of Living; and the little 
that remains, is better entertain'd and cheriſh'd 
by things agseeable, than inſtructive. The Latin 
Authors afford me the moſt, and I read whatever 
I think fine, a Thouſand times over, without be- 


ing cloy d. 


A nice Choice has confin'd me to a few Books; 
in which I ſeek rather ſound than ſine Mit; and the 
true Taſte (to uſe a Spaniſh Expreſſion) is generally 
found in the Writings of conſiderable Men. I 


* 
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am pleas d to diſcover in Tulh's EPISTLES, 
both his own Character, and that of thoſe Per. 


ſons of Quality that wrote to him: As for Tul 
himſelf, he never. diveſts himſelf of his Rheto- 


rick; and the leaſt Recommendation to his moſt 


intimate Friend, is as artificially inſinuated, as if 
he were to prepoſleſs a Stranger in an Affair of 
the greateſt Conſequence in the World. The 
Letters of the reſt have not thoſe Turns; but in 
my Mind, they have more good Seriſe than his; 


and this makes me judge very advantageouſly of 


the great and- general Abilities of the Romans at 
that time. 

Our Authors -perpetually cry up the Age of 
Auguſtus, upon the account of Virgil and Eorace ; 
and perhaps more yet upon the ſcore of Mæcenas, 


who encouraged Men of Learning, .than for thoſe 


Men of Learning themſelves. It is certain, ne- 
vertheleſs, that their Parts, as well as Courages, 
began at that time to decay. Greatneſs of Soul 
was converted to circumſpect Conduct, and ſound 
Diſcourſe to polite Converſation: And if we 
conſider what remains of Macenas, I know not 
whether, he had not ſomething effeminate, which 
was made to paſs for delicate. Maæcenas Was 


Augnſtus's great Favourite; the Man that pleas d, 


and whom all the polite and ſprightly Wits en- 
deavaur'd to pleaſe : Now is it not likely that, his 
Judgment over-ruld the reſt, that they affected 


his Air, and aped, as much as they coud, his 


Character ? | 
Auguſtus himſelf leaves us no great Idea of his La- 
tinity. What we ſee of Terence what was report- 


ed at Rome of the Politeneſs of Scipio and Lælius; 
the Remains of Ceſar ; and what we have of 
Cicero, with the Complaint of this laſt ſor the 
Loſs of what he calls, Sales, Lepores, Venuſtates, 
 Urbanitas, Amæuitas, Feſtivitas, Fucunditas 30 
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theſe together, I ſay, make me believe, upon 
better Conſideration, That we muſt pitch on ſome 
other time than that of Auguſtus, to find the ſound 
and agreeable Wit of the Romans, as well as the 
pure and natural Graces of their Tongue. 


It may be faid, That Horace had a very nice 


Palate in all theſe Matters ; which perſwades-me 
that the reſt of his Cotemporaties had not. For 
the Nicety of his Reliſh conſiſted chiefly in find- 
ing the Ridicule of others. Were it not for the 
Impertinencies, falſe Manners, and Affectations 


which he laugh'd at, his Senſe wou'd not at this 


very Day appear ſo very juſt. 


of POETRY. 


Own the Auguſtean Age to have been chat of 


was that of ſound Judgment. Poetry requires' a 
peculiar Genius, that agrees not overmuch with 
good Senſe. Ir is ſometimes the Language of 
Gods ; ſometimes of Buffoons ; rarely that of a 


Genleman. It delights in Figures and Fiftions, | 


always betides the Reality of Things, tho' it be 
that only, that can fatisfy a' ſound Underſtand- 
Ing. | | | 
Not but that there is ſomething Noble in 
making agreeable Verſes , but we muſt have a 
great Command of our Genius, otherwiſe the 
Mind is poſſeſsd with ſomething foreign, which 
hinders it from the free management of ir ſelf. 
He's a Blockhead ( ſays the Spaniard ) that can't make 
two Verſes, and a Fool that makes four. T own, if 
this Maxim prevaild over all the World, we 
Mould want a Thouſand fine Works, the reading 


* 


excellent Poets; but it follows not, that it 


of 
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of which gives us à very delicate Pleaſure ; byt 
this Saying reſpects Men of Buſineſs, rather than 
profeſs'd Poets. Beſides, thoſe that are capacita. 
ted for ſuch great Performances, will not reſif 
the Force of their Genius, for what I can fay, 
and it is certain, that amongſt Authors, thoſe on. 
ly will write few Verſes, who find themſelves 
more crampt by their own Barrenneſs, than by 
r 
Excellent Poets are as requiſite for our Enter. 
tainment, as. great Mathematiciaus for our Uſe: 
But it is ſufficient. for us to be acquainted with 
their Works, and not to engage our ſelves in the 
ſolitary Enthuſiaſm of the one, or to exhauſt ou 
Spirits in Medication like the other. . 
 Comick Poets are of all moſt proper tor the 
Converſe of the World: For they make it their 
Buſineſs to draw to the Life what paſſes in it, 
and to expreſs the Sentiments and Paſſions of 
Men. TREE a ng ao ns | 
.. How new a Turn ſoever may be given to old 
Thoughts, that fort of Poetry is very tedious 
which is fill'd with Similes of the Morning, Sun, 
Moon, and Stars. Our Deſcriptions of a Calm 
and a Tempeſtuous Sea, repreſent nothing which 
the Ancients have not expreſs'd much better. 

Now a-Days we have not only the ſame Ideas, 
but the very fame Expreflions, and Rhymes. I 
never hear of the Harmony of Birds, but I pre- 
pare my ſelf for purling Streams; the Shepherdeſſes 
are always lolling upon Fern, and you may ſoon- 
er find a Grove without a Shade in its proper 
Seat, than in our Verſes. This muſt neceſlarily, 
at length, be- very tedious ; which cannot hap- 
pen in Comedy, where with Pleaſure we fee 
thoſe Things repreſented which we may perform, 
and where we feel Motions like thoſe we ſee 
V 2 
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A Tale of Woods, Rivers, Meadows, Fields, 
and Gardens, makes but a very languiſhing Im- 
preflion upon us, unleſs their Beauties be wholly 
new : But what concerns Humanity, its Inclina- 
tions, Tenderneſſes, and Affections, finds ſome- 
thing in the inmoſt Receſſes of our Souls prepar'd to 
receive it : The ſame Nature produces and receives 
'em, and they are eaſily transfus'd from the Actors 
to the Spectators, 


Of ſome SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
and FRENCH BOOKS. 


HE Delicacy of Love ſooths me, and its 
| Tenderneſs touches me; and as in Spain 
they love the beſt of any Country in the World, 
| am never weary of reading in their Authors 
amorous Adventures. I am more affected with 
the Paſſion of one of their Lovers, than I ſhou'd 
be with my own, were I yet capable of any. 
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The very Imagination of thoſe Amours raiſes in | 


me certain Motions for the Gallant, which I 
cou'd never feel for my ſelf. | 

There is, perhaps, as much Wit in the other 
Writings of that Nation, as in ours; but it is a 
kind of Wit that gives no Satisfaction, except that 
of Cervantes in Don 3 which I cou'd read all 
my Life, without being diſguſted one fingle Mo- 
ment. | | 

Of all the Books I ever read, Don Quixot is that, 
of which I ſhou'd be moſt ambitious to have been 
the Author. Nothing in my Opinion, .can con- 
tribute more to the forming in us a true Taſte of 


every thing. I wonder how Cervantes cou'd, as 


it were out of the Mouth of one of the greateſt 
I 1 
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Fools in the World, ſhew hiniſelf Maſter of all 
the Underſtanding and Knowledge imaginable, 
J admire the Variety of his Characters, which 
are of the moſt uncommon Stamp in the World, 
and, at the ſame time, the moſt Natural. 
Que dvedo, indeed, appears a very ingenious Au- 
thor ; but I eſteem him more for his Thought of 
burning all his own Books, when he read Don 
Quixot, than for having been able to compoſe 
'em. | 

I am not acquainted enough with 1:alian Poe- 
try, to taſte its Delicacy, or admire its Graces 
and Beauties; I meet with ſome Hiſtories in that 


Tongue n the Moderns ; and ſome Trea- 


tiſes of Politi 
have written. 

As for the Morality of the Halians, it is full of 
Conceits, or pointed Witticiſms;— which rather 
ſhew a Fancy that endeavours to glitter, than a 
ſolid Senſe founded on deep Reflections. 

I have a great Curioſity for every thing that is 
fine in French; and am very much diſtaſted at a 
thouſand Authors, that ſeem only to have writ- 
ten for the Reputation of being Authors. I read 
not for the Credit of having read abundance ; 
which ties me up to certain Books, where I'm al- 
ſur'd to meet Satisfaction. | 

Montaignes ESSAYS, Malbibe's Poems, 
Corneille's Tragedies, and Voiture's Works, have 
eſtabliſhed ro themſelves, as it were, a Title to 
pleaſe me during Life. 

Montaigne has not the ſame Succeſs with others, 
through the whole Courſe of their Lives. As he 
particularly lays open-Men, the Young and the 
Old are pleas'd to ſee themſelves in him, by the 
Reſemblance of their Thoughts. The Space in- 
termediate to theſe Ages, takes em off from Na- 


ture to other Profeſſions; and then they find * 


s, even above what the Ancients 
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in Montaigne that fits em. The Art Military em- 
ploys the General ; Politicks the Stateſman ; Di- 
vinity the Churchman ; and Law the Judge. 

Montaigne returns upon us, when Nature has 
brought us back again to our ſelves ; and when 
an advancd Age, in which we truly feel what 
we are, recalls the Prince as well as his meaneſt 
Subjects, from a Concern for his Dignity, to the 
more near and ſenſible Concern for his Perſon. 

I write not this out of any Impulſe of Vanity, 
which prompts Men to make their Fancies pub- 
lick. I feel my very Soul (FI may ſo ſpeak ) in 
what I ſay ; and underſtand my ſelf better by ex- 
prefling the Notion I have form'd of my ſelf, than 
J could by private Thoughts and inward Refle- 
ions. | 

The Idea a Man has of himſelf by a bare At- 
tention to internal Meditations, is always a little 
confus d. The Image which is outwardly ex- 
preſs d, is much more exact, and gives us a much 
truer Judgment of our ſelves, when it is again ſub- 
mitted to the Examination of the Mind, after ha- 
ving been laid before our Eyes. Beſides, the flat- 
tering Opinion of our own Merit, loſes half its 
Charms, as ſoon as it comes into the Light ; and 
the Complacency of Self-Love inſenſibly vaniſh- 
ing, leaves behind it only a Diſguſt of its Sweet- 
neſs, and Shame for a Vanity as fooliſhly enter- 
taind, as judiciouſly quitted. © 
Io equal Malherbe to the Ancients; I require 
nothing finer than his own Compoſitions. I 
wou'd only ftrike out of his Works what is not 
worthy of him. It were Injuſtice to make him 
yield to any one: But it will fuffice for the Ho- 
nour of our own Judgments, if we makè him give 
place to himſelf. . . 

We may ſay the ſame of Corneille; he wou'd be 


above all the" Tragedians of Antiquity, if he were 


"Fx" not 
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not in ſome of his Pieces much below himſelf, 
He is ſo admirable in what is fine, that he takes 
away all Patience for what is indifferent. What 
in him is not excellent, methinks is naught ; not 
that it is really ſo, but becauſe it wants the Per- 
fection of the reſt. It is not enough for him to 
pleaſe us lightly, he's bound to touch us to the 
very quick. Some Authors may be allow'd ſim- 
ply to move us: And theſe Emotions are pleaſing 
enough, when we have nothing elſe in view, 
than to be tenderly affected; Bur with Corneille 
our Souls are prepar'd for Raæptures; and if they be 
not tranſported, they are lefc in a.Condition more 
uneaſie than Languor. IR | 

It is, I confeſs, difficult always to charm : Very 


hard at Pleaſure to raiſe a Mind from its Temper, 


and, as it were, to unhinge a Soul: But Corneil: 
by having done it ſo often, has laid upon himſelf 
an Obligation to do it always. Let him expunge 
what is not Noble enough for him, and he will 
leave us in a full Admiracion of thoſe Beauties 
which no one can parallel. | 
I ſhould not excuſe Voiture for a great many 
of his Letters, which he ought to have ſup- 


_ preſs d, had himſelf been the * Publiſher : But 


he was like ſome Fathers, equally Kind and 
Prudent, who have a natural Affection for their 
Children, and, in ſecret, cheriſh thoſe that want 
Worth, thereby to avoid expoſing their Judgments 
to the Publick by their Indulgence. He might 
have ſhew'd all his Fondneſs to ſome of his Works; 
for there is ſomething in em ſo Ingenious, 
ſo Polite, ſo Fine, and ſo Agreeable, that ic 
takes away all Reliſh of the Sales Attici, and the 

| Roman 
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* VOITUR E's Works were publiſh'd after his Death, ty 


bis Nephew Pinchene, aſiſted Ly Contart and Chapelain. 
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Roman Urbanitas ; Eclipſes quite through the Wit 
of the Italians, and the Gallantry of the Spaniards. 

We have in French ſome particular Pieces of 
admirable Beauty; ſuch are the Funeral O R A- 
TIONS of the Queen of England, and that of 
Madame (the Dutcheſs of Orleans) by the Biſhop of 
* Condom. There is a certain Spirit diffus'd through 
theſe Diſcourſes, which gives us as great an Opi- 
nion of the Author before he is known, as of his 
Work after tis read. His Character is impreſs d 
on all that he ſays; fo that altho I never ſaw 
him, I paſs eaſily from the Admiration of his Diſ- 
courſe to that of his Perſon, 


Fd 
of CONVERSATION. 


He great ſoever the Pleaſure of-Reading 
is to me, yet that of Converſation will ever 
moſt ſenſibly affect me. The Acquaintance of 
the Ladies would afford me the ſweeteſt, if the 
Satisfaction we find in converſing with the Love- 
ly, did not put us to the Trouble of being upon 
our Guard againſt their Charms, Yet this is a 
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Violence I rarely ſuffer: As my Age renders me 


unacceptable, my Experience makes me nice; 


and if they can't be pleasd with me, I am, by 


way of Return, as hardly fatisfy'd with them. 


There are ſome indeed, whoſe Merits make a / 
conſiderable Impreffion on my Mind, but their 


Beauty has little Influence on my Heart: And if 
am at any time ſurprized by it, I preſently re- 
Ii 3 b duce 
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* James Benigne Boſſuet, firſt Biſhop of Condom, and then 
of Meaux. He died the 12th of Auguſt N. S. 1704+ 
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duce my Paſſion to a pleafing reaſonable Friend. 
ſhip, that has none of the Uneaſineſs of Love. 

The firſt Merit with the Ladies is to be in love 
with them ; the next, the being the Confident of 
their Inclinations ; the third, the ingenious im- 
proving and ſetting off all chat is amiable in them: 
If nothing will win their Hearts, we may, at leaſt 
gain upon their Minds by Praiſe ; for next to the 

Lover, to whom all muſt yield, he pleaſes 'em 

* moſt, who affords em Means of being better 
pleas'd with themſelves. When you converſe 
with them, take great Care neyer to leave 'em in 
Indifference; they are, from their Souls, averſe to 
ſuch Coldneſs : Wherefore, either make your ſelf 
belov'd, or indulge their Paſſions, or make em 
find themſelves more lovely. For, after all, Love 
of ſome fort or other, they muſt have; their 
Hearts are never void of that Paſſion, Direct a 
poor Heart how'to employ it. 

Tis true, ſome of 'em can have Eſteem, and 
even Tenderneſs without Love; and others there 
are as capable of Secrecy as the moſt Truſty of 
our Friends. I know ſome that have no leſs Wit 
and Diſcretion, than Charms and Beauty : But 
thoſe are Rarities, that Nature wantonly beftows 

on the World, either by Deſign or Caprice; and 
we can draw no Conſequences in Favour of the 
Generality from Things ſo particular, and from 
Qualities ſo uncommon. Women ſo extrordina- 
ry, ſeem to have borrow'd the Merit of Men; 
and perhaps, tis a kind of Revolt from their Sex, 
to ſhake off the natural Conditions of it for the 
rea! Advantages of ours. I confeſs, I have for- 
merly been more difficult in the Choice of the 
Men with whom I convers'd, than at preſent l 
am; and I think my ſelf not ſo much a Loſer in 
point of Delicacy, as a Gainer in point of Senſe. 
1 then fought for Men that cou'd pleaſe me in 
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every thing, I now ſeek every thing that may 


pleaſe me in any Man. 


A Man in all Reſpects agreeable, is too great 
a Rarity, and it is no Wiſdom to hunt for what 
we are hardly ever like to find. That Delicacy 
of Pleaſure, which our Imagination paints to us, 
is what we ſeldom enjoy; the ſickly nice Fancy 
gives us a Diſreliſh of thoſe things which we 
might poſſeſs, during the whole Courſe of our 
Lives. | | 

Not that, to ſay Truth, it is impoſſible to find 
ſuch Jewels ; but it is very rarely that Nature 
forms em, and that Fortune favours us with em. 
My good Stars made me know one of this Rank 
in France, and another of equal Merit in a foreign 
Country, who was the whole Delight of my Life. 
Death has robb'd me of this Treaſure, and I can 
never think on that cruel Day, on which my Lord 


d Aubigny died, but I may ſay, with a true and ſen- 


ſible Regret, 


Quem ſemper acerbum 
Semper bonoratum, ſic Di voluiſtis, : babebo. 
Eneid V. 


In the Meaſures you will take for Society, you 
muſt reckon not to find good things ſeparately. Ex- 
pect to meet Solidity with Prolixity ; Agreeable- 
neſs with Want of Senſe ; and Science with Ri- 


Virg. 


dicule. You will find theſe Qualities promiſcu- 


ouſly blended, not only among thoſe Men whom 


we may, at Pleaſure, make choice of, or avoid, 


but even among thoſe whom our Intereſt, or 
other Ties as obligatory, ſhall bind you to. 

I have convers'd with a Man of che brighteſt 
natural Parts in the World, who being ſomerimes 
weary of the happy Facility of his Genius, en- 
gag d ig Arguments 1 Science and Religion, in 
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which he betray'd a ridiculous Ignorance: I 
know one of the moſt learned Men in Europe, * of 
whom one may icarn a Thouſand things, curious 
or profound; in whom, nevertheleſs, you will 
find a fooliſn Credulity in every thing extraordi. 
nay, fabulous, or exceeding Belief. 

T bat great Maſter of the Stage, to whom the 
Romons are ore beholden for the Beauty of their 
Sentiments,than torheirown Wit or Virtue, Corneille; 
who ſufficiently diſcovers himſelf without being 
named, becomes an ordinary Man when he-ſpeaks 
for himſelf. He dares ſay any thing for a Greek 
Or a Roman: A French-man or Spaniard abates his 
Courage; and when he ſpeaks for him, he is 
quite diſpirited. He racks his Imagination for all 
that is Noble to adorn his Old Heroes, and you 
would ſay, that he debarr'd himſelf the Advantage 
of his own Wealth, as if he were not worthy the 
Uſe of it. 

If you know the World perfectly, you will find 
in it abundance of Men valuable for their Talents, 
and as contemptible for their Failings. Expect 
not they ſhould always exert their Abilities, and 
diſcreetly cover their, Infirmities. You ſhall ſee 
em often ſlight their Virtues, and fondly indulge 
their Defeats. It reſts upon your judgment to 
make a better Choice than themſelves, and by 
your Addreſs, to draw from 'em that Worth, 
which they cou'd not eaſily communicate. 

For theſe Ten Years paſt, which I have ſpent 
in foreign Countries, I have found as much 
Pleaſure, and been as happy in the Enjoyment of 
Converſation, as if I had been all the time in 
France. I have met with Perſons of as great 
Worth as Quality, whoſe Society has been the 
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greateſt Comfort of my Life. I haye known 
Men as witty as any I have ever ſeen, who have 
join'd the Pleaſure of their Friendſhip, to that of 
their Company. I have known ſome Ambaſſa- 
dors of ſuch bright Parts, that they ſeem'd to me 
to make a conſiderable Loſs, whenever the Duty 
of their Character ſuſpended the Exerciſe of their 
private Excellencies. 

I formerly thought that there were no well- 
bred and polite Men but in our Court; that the 
Effeminacy of warmer Clzmates, and a kind of 
Barbarcity in the Colder, hinder'd the Natives 
from being rais'd to this Pitch, except very rarely, 
But.Experience has, at length, convinc'd me, that 
there are ſuch every where; and if I have not diſ- 
cover'd it ſoon enough, it is becauſe it is difficult 
for a French Man to reliſh any but thoſe of his 
own Country. Every Nation has its Excellence, 
with a certain Turn proper and peculiar to its 
Genius. My Judgment, too much wedded to our 
own Air, rejected as faulty what was foreign to 
us, Becauſe we ſee em imitate us in the Faſhion 


of things exterior, we wou'd impoſe upon em the 


Imitation of us, even in the Dreſs of Virtue too. 
In truth, the Grounds of any eſſential Quality, 
are every where the ſame ; but we endeavour to 


fit the Extrinſicks to our Humour; and thoſe a- 


mong us that pay the greateſt Deference to Rea» 
ſon, muſt have with it ſomething to gratiſy their 
Fancies. To ſpeak ingenuouſly, the Difference I 
find between us and others, in the Air, or Manner 
that diſtinguiſhes Nations, is, that ours 1s indu- 
{triouſly affected, and that of other Nations im- 
preſs'd by Nature, as it were in an indelible 
Character. 

In all my Life, I have never known but two 
Perſons that were univerſally taking, and thoſe 
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of all ſorts ; for the ordinary ſort of Men, for the 
Humoriſts, and even for the Fantaſtical ; and he 
ſeem'd to have in his Nature, wherewith to pleaſe 
every Body. The other had fo many rare Ac- 
compliſhments, that he might aſſure himſelf of 
Eſteem where ever Virtue is reverd. The firſt 
was inſinuating, and never fail'd to gain the Af. 
fections. The ſecond was ſomewhat proud, but 
yet commanded. Eſteem. To compleat this Dif. 
ference, a Man gave himſelf up with Pleaſure to 
the Infinuations of the former, and ſubmitted 
oftentimes, tho' with Reluctance, to the Worth of 
the latter. 
both, and can ſay, That I never ſaw any thing in 
the one, but what was agreeable; or in the other, 


but what deſerv'd Eſteem. 


4 


Of LITERATURE and the 
CIVIL LAW. 


HEN I am depriv'd of the Converfation 

of the Men of the World, I have Re- 
courſe to the Learned; and if I meet with Men 
Skilld in police Literature, I think my ſelf no 
great Loſer by exchanging the Delicacy of the 
preſent, for that of paſt Ages. But we rarely 
meet with Perſons that have a true Judgment : 
Which in many Scholars, renders Literature a ve- 
ry tireſome Knowledge. \ 
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Of all the Men J ever knew, Antiquity is the 
moſt indebted to Mr. * Waller; he lends it his 
beautiful Imagination, and, his nice and delicate 
Judgment ; ſo that he enters into the Genius of- 
the Ancients, not only to underſtand right! 
what they thought, but ſtill to embelliſh their 
Thoughts. | 

I have ſeen within a few Years abundance of 
Criticks, and but few good Judges. Now, I 
don't affect that ſort of learned Men, that rack 
their Brains to reſtore a Reading, which is not 
mended by the Reſtitution. The whole Myftery 
of their Learning lies in what we might as well 
be ignorant of, and they are abſolute Strangers 
to what's really worth knowing. As they are in- 
capable of having nice Sentiments and Thoughts, 
ſo 'tis impoſſible for them to enter into the Deli- 
cacy of a Sentiment, or the Fineneſs of a Thought. 
They may ſucceed well enough in expounding 
Grammarians, who applied themſelves to the ſame 
Study, and whoſe Genius was the ſame ; But 
they can never hit that of a police, well-bred 
Man among the Ancients, becauſe theirs is dia- 
metrically appoſite to it. In Hiſtory, they neither 
mind Men, nor Affairs: They lay the whole 
Streſs on Chronology ; and for the Date of a 
Conſul's Death, will negle& the Knowledge of 
his Character, and of the Tranſactions during his 
Conſulſhip. Tully, with them, will never be any 
more than a Declaimer of Orations; or Ceſar than 


a Writer of COMMENTARIES: The Conſul 


and the General eſcape their Notice ; the * 
e that 


„ Mr. Edmond Waller was generally admir d for the Deli- 
cacy and Elevation of his Genius. There's ſomething ſo Polite, 
fo Noble, and fo great in his Poems, that no Engliſh Author 
bas ever yet come up to it. 5 
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that animates their Works is unperceiv'd ; and the 
principal Matters they treat of, unknown. 

I own I value infinitely a Criticiſm on the Senſe, 
if the Expreſſion may be allow'd. Such is the ex- 
cellent Work of Machiavel upon the DECADES 
of Livy ; and ſuch wou'd be the Reflections of 
Monſieur de Rohan upon Ceſars COM MEN TA. 
RIES, had he 3 deeper into his De- 
tigns, and expos'd to a clearer Light the ſecret 
Springs of his Conduct. I mult own nevertheleſs, 
that he has equal'd the Penetration of Macbiavel 
in his Remarks upon the Clemency of Cæſar in 
the Civil Wars. But we may ſee, that his own 
Experience of ſuch Wars, furniſh'd him with a- 
bundance of Hints for thoſe judicious Obſerva- 
tions. 

Next to the Study of Polite Learning (for which 
J have a more particular Affection) 1 love the 
Science of thoſe great Lawyers and Civilians, who 
might themſelves be Legiſlators ; who re-aſcend 
to that Original Juſtice that ſettled Humane So- 
ciety; that know what Liberty Nature allows in 
eſtabliſh'd Governments ; and how far the natural 
Liberty of private Perſons is reſtraind for the Pub- 
lick Good, by, neceſſary Politicks. Theſe Iuſtructi- 
ons. might be found in the Converſation of Mr. 
* Slaſe, with as much Pleaſure. as Profit. From. 
Hobbs, that great Genius of England, we might alſo 


— theſe noble Lights; tho with leſs Exactneſs, 
be 


uſe he cariies ſome things too far, and is al- 


together upon Extreams in others. . 


Were Grotius yet alive, all things might be 
learn'd of that Univerſal Scholar, who is yet more 
valuable for his Reaſonings than for his Learning. 

Now 


v 


— 


* A Canon of St. Lambert at Liege; and Brother to Mr, Sluſe, 
Secretary of the Briefs to the Pope, and afterwards a Cardinal. 
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Now he is dead, his Writings reſolve the moſt 
important Difficulties; and were Juſtice only re- 
garded, they might be a ſtanding Rule to all Na- 


tions in Points of War and Peace. His Book, De 
Jure Belli & Pacis, ought to be the chief Study of 


Sovereign Princes, their Minilters, and generally 
of all ſuch as have any Share in the Government 
of the People. 

Nay, even the Knowledge of that Law which 
deſcends to the Affairs of private Men, ought not 
to be lighted. But this is left to the Care of the 
Genilemen of the Gown, and denied to Princes 
as 2 thing below them; tho' every Moment of 
their Reign, they give Decrees, or iſſue out War- 
tants that extend to the Fortunes, Liberties, and 
Lives of their Subjects. They are only enter- 
tain'd with Harangues about Valour, which is 
only an Inſtrument of Deſtruction ; and Dil- 
courſes of Liberality, which is but a more regu- 
lar Method of ſquandering, unleſs they. be hound- 
ed by Juſtice. Tis true, the Doctrine of every 
Virtue, ought to be ſuited to the Neceſſities of 
every one's Temper ; To infuſe Liberality into 
the Covetous, to excite the Unactive with the 


"Thirſt of Glory; and curb, as much as is poſſible, 


the Ambitious with the Reins of Juſtice. But 


amongſt all the Diverſity of Tempers, Juſtice is 


ſtill moſt requilite ; for it keeps up Order as well 
in him that does it, as in them to whom it 15 
done. Nor is this a Conſtraint that limits the 
Power of a Prince; for in doing it to others, he 
learns to do it to himſelf ; and ſo it is in him a 
voluntary Act, tho? we neceſſarily receive it from 
his Power. 5 | 


I read not an Hiſtory of any Prince better 


educated, than Cyrus the Great. They were not 
contented exactly to inform him what Juſtice was 
in all Reſpects, but they made him put their In- 
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ſtru&ions in Practice, as often as Occaſion offer'd; 
ſo that they did, at the ſame time, imprint the 
Notions of Juſtice on his Mind, and eſtabliſh an 
Habit of being juſt in his Soul. 

The Education of Alexander was of ſomewhat 
too large an Extent : He was taught the Know- 
ledge of every thing in Nature, but himſelf, His 
Ambition went afterwards as far as his Learning ; 
and having endeavour'd to know all, he grew de- 
firous to conquer all. But he had little or no 


Method in his Conqueſts, and abundance of Irre- 
gularity 


in his Life ; for want of knowing what 
he owd to the Publick, to private Men, and to 
himſelf. 


No Men whatſoever can take too effectual 


a Care to be juſt; for they have naturally too 


ſtrong a Biaſs the contrary way. Juſtice is the 


Foundation and the Fence of all Society ; with- 
out it we ſhould ſtill be Savages and Vagabonds ; 
and our Impetuoſity would foon reduce us to our 
Primitive Confuſion, out of which we are hap- 
pily extricated. Yet inftead of chearfully ac- 
knowledging the Benefit, we find ſome Relu- 
ctance in Abmitting to that happy Subjection it 
keeps us in, and ſtill long after that fatal Liberty 
which would prove the Unhappinefs of our Lives. 

When the Scripture tells us that the Juſt are 


few, it means not, in my Opinion, that no Men are 


inclin'd to good Works: But it ſeems to intimate, 
how little they are inclin d to act as they ſhould, 
out of a Principle of Juſtice. And indeed, were 
Men's good Actions examin'd, they would moft of 
'em be found to have their Source from the Con- 
ſideration of ſome other Virtues Good Nature, 
Friendſhip and Benevolence, are the ordinary 
Springs from whence they flow : Charity relieves 
our Neighbours Wants ; Liberality beſtows ; and 
Generoſity obliges: Juſtice, which ought to . 
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in all, is laid aſide as burthenſome; and Neceſſity 
alone gives it a Share in our Actions. Nature 
endeavours to find a kind of Self. Complacency 
in thoſe firſt Virtues, where we act upon pleaſing 
Motives: But in this ſhe finds a ſecret Violence, 
where another's Right extorts from us what we 
owe, and we rather acquit our ſelves of our own 
Obligations, than lay any upon them by our 
Beneficence. 

It is a ſecret Averſion to Juſtice that makes us 
fonder of Giving than Recurning, of Obliging 
than Acknowledging. Thus we ſee the moſt Li- 
beral, Generous Men, are not uſually the moſt 
Juſt., Juſtice includes a Regularity that lays a 
Conſtraint upon 'em, as being founded on a-con- 
ſlant Method of Reaſon, and oppoſite to thoſe 
natural Impulſes, which are the Hinges upon 
which Liberality almoſt always moves. | 

There is, I know not what Heroical in great 
Liberality, as well as in great Valour ; and there 


is a great Analogy between thoſe two Virtues ; 


the one raiſing the Soul above the Conſideration 
of Wealth, and the other - puſhing on Courage 
beyond a Concern for Life. But with all theſe 
FAY and generous Motives, without good Cons 
_ the one becomes ruinous, and the other 

| TELE (33199 

Thoſe whom croſs Accidents of Fortune have 
undone, are pitied by all the World, becaufe it 
is a Misfortune attending the Condition of Hu- 
manity, to which every Body is liable: Thoſe 
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that are reduc'd to Miſery by vain-Profulion, raife 


more Contempt than Commiſeration; becauſe it 
is the Effect of a private Folly, from which every 
Man has the good Conceit to think himſelf free. 
Add to this, that Nature always ſuffers a little by 
Compaſlion, and to relieve her ſelf of an uncalte 
Thought, She contemplates the Folly of the Pro- 


digal, 
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digal, inſtead of reſting upon the Proſpect of the 
Beggar. All things conſiderd, it is enough for 
private Men to be beneficent ; nor ought this to 
be thought a Facility of Nature, that lazily parts 
with what it has not Strength to keep. I deſpiſe 
the Weakneſs which is prepoſterouſſy call'd Libe- 
rality ; and hate no leſs the Vanity of thoſe that 
never do a Kindneſs but ſor the Pleaſure of boaſt- 
ing of it. N 


Of INGRATITUDE. 
Here are not ſo many ungrateful Men as 
tis generally thought; becauſe there are 
not ſo many generous Men as we imagine. He 


that in Silence ſuppreſſes a Favour receiv d, is an 
unthankful Fellow, that deſerv'd it not. But he 


that proclaims one that he has done, turns it to an 
Injury, ſhewing to your Diſgrace the Neceflicy 


you had of him, and the Relief he has given you 
through Oſtentation. I would have a Man of 
Honour ſomewhat ſhy of receiving Obligations, 
and ſenſible of em when receiv'd : I would have 
him that obliges, ſatisfied with the Generoſity of 


the Action, and not think of any Acknowledg- 


ment from the Party oblig d. When a Return is 
expected, it is no longer Liberality ; it is a fort 
of Trade, which the Spirit of Intereſt would in- 
troduce into Favours. 

Tis true, there are ſome Perſons whom Nature 
has made ungrateful : Ingratitude is the main In- 
gredient in their Compoſition; with that their 
Heart, their Soul, and every Part is ſeaſond: 
They make no Returns to Love, not becauſe they 
are hard and inſenſible, but becauſe they are un- 
grateful. 1 ati N This 
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This Ingratitude, which is rooted in one's Heat: 
or Conſtitution, is, of all the Kinds of it, the moſt 
oppoſite to Humanity : For generous Perſons 
may ſometimes ſhake off the Remembrance of a 
Benefir, to eaſe themſelves of the Trouble that ſome 
Obligations are apt to give. Bur Friendſhip 
knits, not fetters us together; and without ſome 
extraordinary Violence to Nature, it is impoſlible 
to reſiſt its tender engaging Charms. 75 

I am inclin'd to believe that Women ought not 
to reſiſt ſo generous a Sentiment, whatever Pre- 
tence may be ſuggeſted, from a Regard for Vir- 
tue. And indeed, they think themſelves virtu- 


ous, and are only ungrateful, when they refuſe 


their Affection to paſſionate Lovers, who ſacrifice 
every thing for 'em, To be too kind, would be 


a Treſpaſs on the Rights of Honour; not to be 


ſenſible enough, is to croſs the Nature of their 
Hearts, whi ey Gughe to keep free from Per- 
_ if poſſible, but not from a Tender Im- 
on. 2712 

The Ixgratitude of the Soul is ; a natural Pro- 
penſity, not to acknowledge a Service, with- 
out a Regard to Intereſt. Avarice may ſome- 
times ſuppreſs an Acknowledgment, to avoid the 
Expence of a Return; but pure Ingratitude is, 


without farther Deſign in it. ſelf, averſe to all 


Requicals, 
There is another ſort of Ingraticude, founded 

on a Conceit of our own Worth, when Self- Love 

repreſents a Favour beſtow'd upon us, as a Piece of 


The Love of Liberty has likewiſe its Ingrati- 
tude, as well as Self- Love. The only Subjection 


it allows, is to the Laws ; but out of Abhorrence 
of a Dependance, it. hates the Memory of Obli- 
gations that ſhew a Superiority in the Benefactor. 
This makes * gel. They on 

that 
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ritorious to facrifice his Obligations to Liberty. 


All the Kindneſſes heap'd on him were converted 
to Injuries; when he began to look upon em as 


Fetters. To ſum up all, he cou'd kill a Beneſa- 
Ror, that was like to become a Maſter. An abomi- 


nable Villany amongf the Partiſans of Gratitude ! 
4 An admirable” 
rty ! 


Virtue with the Sticklers of Li- 


As there are Men purely ungrateful, out of a 


meer Senſe, of Ingratitude, ſo there are ſome 


meerly thankful, out of a pure Senfe of Thank- 
fulneſs. Their Hearts are ſenſible not only of 
good Turns, but even of good Will too; and 
have of themſelves a Propenſity to acknowledge 


all manner of Obligations. | 


According to the great Diverſity which is found 


both in Gratitude and Ingratitude, there are ſome 


poor Spirits that think chenffelves oblig'd by every 
thing, as well as vain Humors, that think thein- 
{elves oblig'd by nothing. | 

If Self-conceit has its proud In 


" he 
grates, Diſtruſt 


of Merit has its weak Thankful ones, that take 


common Juftice for a particular Obligation. 
This Diffidence produces an Incliuation to Sub- 
jection, and the latter is the diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
racter of this kind of thankſul Men. As they are 
incumber'd with Liberty, and aſham'd of Servi- 
tude, they raiſe up chimerical” Obligations, to 
give an honourable Colour to their Dependence. 
I will not reckon among the Grateful, thoſe 
poor Wretches that think themſelves oblig'd, for 
not being hurt. They are not only Slaves, but Slaves 
that have not even the Courage to hope well. 
To theſe Wretches, all Treatment that is not ti- 


gorous is favourable, and every thing that is not 


an Inj ry, they think a Benet. 75 
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I have but one Word more to ſay about a certain 
Gratitude of Courtiers, which | 
Reſpect to the Paſt, as Deſign upon the Future, 
They acknowledge Obligations to thoſe: whom 
Fortune has plac'd in any Poſt to oblige 'em; 
and by an affected Gratitude for Favours never 
done, inſinuate themſelves into thoſe, in whoſe 
Power it is to do em, and induſtriouſly put them 
ſelves in the way of 'em. This artificial Acknow- 
ledgment, as tis undoubtedly no Virtue, fo new 
ther is it a Vice, but rather a Dexterity,.. which 
it is lawful for a Man either to make uſe of, or 
guard himlelf zeainft, 

The Great ones in Requital, have a Trick as 


artificial to excuſe themſelves from doing Kind- 


neſſes, as the Courtiers can have to engage em 
to it. They reproach Men with Services never 
done, and complain of Ingratitude, tho they have 


hardly ever obliged any one, to draw from hence 
a ſpecious Pretence to oblige no Bod 


ut let us diſmiſs this affected Gratitude, and 
theſe myfterious Complaints of Ingratitude; and 
let us ſee what is to be wiſh'd for in the Pretences 
to, and the Diſtribution of Benefits.I cou;d with in 
thoſe that claim them more Merit than A dreſs, 
and in the Diſpoſers more Generoſity than Oſten- 


tation. [+ 1 SF ODE 
thing in the Diſtribution 


Juſtice; reſpects every 


not ſo much 


of Favours; it regulates the Liberality of the Gi- 


ver, and weighs the Merit of the Receiye 


neroſity thus circumſtantiated is an admurable Fe 


tue: otherwiſe, it is the Motion of a Soul truly 
noble, but ill-govern d; or a wild vain-glonious 
Humour, that thinks Reaſon a Clog to it. 

There are ſo many things to be conſider d in 
the Diſtribution of Benefits, that the ſafeſt way is 
always to obſerve ſtrict Juſtice, and conſult Reaſon 
equally, both as to thoſe we make the Objects of 

K k 2 em 
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te Failings of our Nature. The Indulge 
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'em, and about what we are able to give. But 
even among thoſe that intend ſtrict Juſtice, how 
many are miſ- guided by the Error of their Tem- 
per, either in rewarding or puniſhing ? When we 
ive way to Inſinuation, and yield to Complai- 
ance, Self-Love repreſents to us as Juſtice, a La- 
viſhneſs to them that flatter us; and we reward 
em for the Artifice they uſe, to deceive our Judg- 
_ and impoſe upon the Imbecilliry of our 

Wills. | 
They deceive themſelves yet more eaſily, who 


miſtake a moroſe ſevere Temper for an Inclina- 


tion to Juſtice, The Icch of puniſhing is ingeni- 
ous in em to ſet an ill Gloſs upon every thing. 
Pleafure, with them is Vice, and Error a Crime. 
A Man muſt diveſt himſelf of Humanity to eſcape 
their Rigour, Miſled by a falſe Notion of Vir- 
tue, they chink they chaſtiſe Criminals, while 
they delight in tormenting the Miſerable. 

If Juſtice appoints a great Puniſhment, (which 
is ſometimes neceſſary) it is proportion'd to ſome 
great Crime; but is never harſh or rigorous. Se- 
verity and Rigour are no part of it, but ſpring 
from the Humours of thoſe Perſons that think they 
practiſe it. As theſe ſorts of Puniſhments flow 
from Juſtice without Rigour, ſo likewiſe does 
Pardon in ſome Caſes, rather than from Clemen- 
cy. To pardon Faults of Error, is but Juſtio to 
nce we 
ſhew to Women that have Intrigues, is likewiſe 
rather a Juſtice to their Weakneſs, than a Pardon 
of their din. | 
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of RELIGION. 


1 Might deſcend to ſeveral other Particulars re- 
lating to Juſtice ; but it is now high time to 
proceed to Religion, which ought to be our prin- 
cipal care. None but Mad-men can depend upon 
a Life that muſt certainly have an End, and which 
may end every Hour. N * 

Meer Curioſity will make us inquiſitive to know 
what ſhall become of us after Death. We are 
too dear to our Selves to conſent to the irrecovera- 
ble Loſs of our Souls. Self-Love ſecretly oppo- 
ſes che Notion of Annihilation. We are deſirous 
to exiſt 'always, and the Mind, which is con- 
cern'd in its own Preſervation, improves this De- 
fire, by affording ſome Light into a thing of it ſelf 
ſo obſcure. On the other hand, the Body finding 
by certain Experience that it muſt die, au being 
unwilling to tie alone, furniſhes Reaſons to involve 
the Soul in one common Ruin; whilſt che Soul 
frames one to believe, it may ſubſiſt for ever. I have 


Searched for all the Light I could both from the Anci- 
tients and Moderns to aſſiſt my Reflections in diving 


into ſo abſtruſe a Myſtery: I have read all that has 
been Written on the Immortality of the Soul, and 
after I have done ſo wich all poſſible Attention, 
the cleareft Proof that I find of the Eternity of 
py is my own conſtane Deſire that it may 
e 10. I; | V3 Nee 
I wiſh I had never read Adonſieur Deſcartes's Me- 
ditations: The great Reputation of that excellent 
Man among us, would have given me ſome im- 
plicit Belief of the Demonſtration he promifes us; 
But there appeared to me more Vanity in the Af- 
ſurance he gives us, than Solidity in his Argu- 
ments; and how deſirous ſoever I was to be con- 
(nt: * 3 ined 
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vinc'd by his Reaſons, all that I can do in his fa- 
vour or my own, is to rem̃ain in the Uncertainty 
I was in before. | 

I leave the Study of Metapbyſicks to make an En- 
quiry into Religions, and tracing it up to that An- 
tiquity of which/ I am ſo fond, I find among the 
Greeks and Romans, nothing but a Superſtitious I- 
dolatrous Worſhip, or Politick Humane Contri- 
vances, eſtabliſh'd for the Government of Men. 
It was not diffienlt for me to ſee the Advantages 
| of the Chriſtian Religion over all the reſt; and 

- ſubmitting my ſelf the beſt I can, with Reverence 

to the Belief of its Myſteries, I leave my Reaſon 
to taſte with Pleaſure the Pureſt, and moſt perfect 
Morality in the World. 

Amidſt the Diverſity of Beliefs that divide 
Chriſtianity, the true Catholick engages me as well 
by my own free Ele&ion, were I yet to chuſe, 
as by the habitual Impreſſion it has long ſince 
made ypon me. 

But this Adherence to my own, does not Ani- 
mate me againſt other Peoples Belief; and I never 
entertain d that indiſcreet Zeal which inſpires a Ha- 
cred for ſome Perſons, becauſe they do not agree 
with us in Opinion. This Falſe Zeal is the Re- 
ſult of Self. love, and a ſecret Deceit repreſents to 
us an Exceſs of Complacency in our own Senti- 
ments, under the Form of Charity towards our 
Neighbours. - | 2 

What we now call RELIGIONS, is indeed 
bur a Difference in Religion, and not @ Different Reli- 
gion. I rejoyce that my Faith is more found than 
a Proteſtant's: yet inſtead of Hating him for this 
Difference of Opinion, I Love him becauſe he a- 
— with me in the Fundamentals, The Means at 
length to agree in the whole, is always to com- 
municate in ſomething. A Deſire of Re-union 
can never be inſpir d, till the Enmity that er 
FL, | rom 
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from Diviſion be ſuppreſs d. Men may ſeek one 
another as Sociable, but they never re-unite with 
their Enemies. bd e 

Diſſimulation and Hypocriſy in Religion, are 
the only Things that ought to be Odious : For 
whoever believes bona fide, altho his Belief ſhould 
be wrong, deſerves Pity, and: not Perſecution. 
Blindneſs in the Body beſpeaks our Compaſſion ; why 
then ſhould that of the Mind excite our Hatred? 
Under the ſzvereſt Tyranny of former Ages, the 
Underſtanding was allow'd its full Liberty ; But 
now a-Days there are Notions among Chriſtians, 
wherein the Perſwaſion of what one cannot be- 
lieve is impos'd as a Law! In my Opinion, eve 

Body ought to be Free in his Belief, provided it 
does not tend to raiſe Factions that may endanger 
the publick Tranquility. Churches do of Right 
belong to Sovereigns; according to whoſe Will 
and Pleaſure they are either open d or ſhut up; 


But our own Hearts are a private Church, where- 


in we are allow'd to worſhip * their Maſter. 
Belides, the Difference of Doctrine in ſome 
Points peculiar te every Sect, I obſerve, as it 
were, a ſort of particular Spirit that diſtinguiſhes 
them. The Catholick tends particularly to the 
Love of God, and Good Works. We look upon 
this firſt Being as an Object ſovereignly amiable, 
and tender Souls are touch d with the ſweet and 
agreeable Impreſſions it makes on em. Good 


Works follow neceſſarily from this Principle; for 


K K 4 Love 


* The Emperor Conſtantius Chlorus, the* 4 Pagan, was con- 


tented to pull down the Churches of the Chriftianz, and would 


permit no other Violence againſt them, CONSTANTTUS, 
ne diſſentire 3 Majorum Præceptis videretur, Conventicula, 
id eſt Parietes qui reſtitui poterant. dirui paſſus eſt; verum 
autem Dei Templum quod eſt in Hominibus, incolume ſerva · 


vit, LAC I de Mort, Perſe 5. 15 
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Love once receiv'd within, actuates us without, 


and puts us upon endeavouring all we can to 
pleaſe him we love; All we have to fear in this 
caſe is, leſt the Source of this Love, the Heart, 
ſhould be corrupted by the mixture of any Paſſi- 
on altogether Humane. It is likewiſe to be fear- 
ed, that inſtead of obeying the Ordinance of God, 
we ſhould frame Methods of ſerving him accord- 
ing to our own Fancies. But if this Love be real 
and pure, nothing in the World yields ſuch true 


Sweetneſs and Satisfaction. The inward Joy of 


devout Souls, riſes from a ſecret Aſſurance they 
have of being agreeable to God; and the true 
Mortifications, and holy Auſterities are nothing 
elſe but affectionate Sacrificgs of themſelves. 
The Reformed Religion diveſts Men of all confi- 
dence in their own Merit. The Opinion of Pre- 
deſtination, which they begin to be diſguſted with, 
but dare not forego, leſt they ſhould be thought to 
recant, leaves the Mind languid, unmovd, without 
Affection, under pt 
miſſion for the Will of Heaven. They are Con- 
tent barely to obey, and ſeek not to pleaſe; and 
in a ſet common Worſhip, make God the Object 
rather of their Regularity than their Love. 
To preſerve Religion in its Purity, the Calviniſts 
endeavour to reform every Thing that appears 
Human; but ſometimes to debar Man of what is 
Human, they retrench too much of what is ad- 
dreſs d to God. Their diſlike of our Ceremonies, 
makes em induftrious to refine upon us: Yet 
when they have attain'd to this dry naked Purity, 
they find not in themſelves a ſufficient ſtock of 


Devotion; and thoſe that are Pious amongſt em 
excite in themſelves a particular Spirit, which 


they think Supernatural; ſo much are they dif- 
guſted with a Regularity which to them ſeems too 


retence of waiting with ſub- 
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t, Nl There are in matters of Worſhip two ſorts of 
to Humours. The one wou'd be always adding to, 
us “ and the other always retrenching what is Eflab- 
5 liſhed. In the firft, there is a Hazard of giving 
li- too much Out- ſide to Religion, and covering it 
- with ſo many Exteriors, that the real Ground of 
d, it cannot be ſeen through em. In the other, the 
d- Danger is, leſt after having retrench'd all that ap- 
al pears ſuperfluous, Religion it ſelf ſhould be cut off, 
ue The Catholick might, indeed, ſpare ſome Ceremo- 
of nies ; yet that hinders not, but that Men of Un- 
37 derſtanding ma) ſee well enough through em. 

ue The Reform d uſe too little, and their ordinary 


ng Worſhip is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh'd from the 
common Functions of Life. In Places where it is 


fi- not tolerated, the yay prevents their Diſ- 
re- guſt, and the Diſpute raiſes a Warmth that ani- 
h, mates them. Where it rules, it produces only an 
to exact Compliance with Duty, ſuch as either the 
ut 8 Government, or any other Obligation might 
be * 8 7 | 
n- As for Good Works among the Reformed, they 


nd are only the Effects of their Faith, and the Re- 
ct ſult of their Belief. We are agreed on both ſides, 

that every Chriſtian is bound to Believe, and Live 
72 aright, but our ways of expreſſing it differ: They 
Irs ſay, that Good Works without Faith are but Dead 


is Works.; and we, that Faith without Good Works is 
d- —but Dead Faith. 

es, The Miniſter Morus was wont to ſay amongſt 
et his Friends, That his Church had ſomething 
7 * too hard in its Tenets; and he adviſed People 


© never to read St. PAULs EPISTLES, 
© without ending with that of St. James: For fear, 
* ſaid he, left St. Pauls Heat againſt the Merit of 
© Good-Works, ſhould inſenſibly make us ſoneewhat 
© remiſs in the Practice of em. | , 

| t 
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It may, in my Opinion, be affirm'd, That St. Pe 
ter and St. Fames, who preach'd to People ſunk 
into ſuch deep Corruption as the Fews were, had 
Reaſon to enforce the Neceſſity of Good- 
Works; for thereby they preſcribd to em what 
they wanted, and of which they might themſelves 
be convinc'd. But theſe Apoſtles would have lit- 
tle advanc'd their Miniftry by a Diſcourſe about 
Grace, with a People who thought they had more 
Faith than all the World beſides; who had ſeen 
the Miracles perform'd in their Favour; and who 
had a Thouſand Times expecienc'd the viſible Aſ- 
ſiſtances of a GOD. "= 
St. Paul acted no leſs wiſely with the Gentiles ; 
it being certain that he would have converted but 
few People to JESUS-CHRIST by the Ar- 
gument of GOOD-WORKS. The Gewtile; 
were juſt and temperate; upright and innocent; 
firm and reſolute, to ſuch a Degree as to die for 
their Country. Now to preach Gosd-Works to 
them, was no more than what the Philoſophers did, 
who taught 'em to live well. I own, JESUS- 
CHRIST's Morals were purer, but they had 
nothing that could make any Impreſſion on their 
Minds. It was therefore, fitting to preach to em 
the Neceſſity of GR ACE, and, as much as was 
poſſible, to ſuppreſs the Confidence they had on 
their Virtue. . | 
Methinks, that ſince the RE FORMA 1 I- 
ON, of which the Immorality of the Clergy 
was either the Pretence or Reaſon: Methinks, 1 
ſay, that ſince that time Chriſtianity has been made 
to conſiſt in the Doctrine of Articles of Belief. Thoſe 
that ſet up the Reformation arraign d our Corrupti- 
on and Vice, and now a- Days we object againſt them 
our Good-Works. The very ſame Perſons that re- 
_ proach'd us with ill Living, will now take * 
ther 


to ado 


fining, 
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ther advantage of us than that of an imaginary 
Purer Faith. We allow the Nece 
but Charity was commanded by JESUS- 
CHRIST, and the Doctrine of Myſteries was not 
eſtabliſh'd .cill a long Time after his Death. He 
did not himſelf expreſs ſo clearly what he was, as 
what he required; from whence we may con- 
clude, that he rather choſe to be obey'd; than to 
make himſelf known. Our Faith is obſcure, but 
our Law is very clearly Expreſſed. The neceſſa- 
ry Points of our Faith, are above our Apprehen- 
ſion ; but thoſe of our Duty are ſuited to the Ca- 
pacities of all the World. In a word, GOD has 
given-us Light enough to do well, and we would 
indulge with ic our Curioſity of knowing too 
much; and inſtead of acquieſcing in what he is 
pleaſed to diſcover to us, we would pry into 
what he has conceal'd from us. 

I know that che Contemplation of Heavenly 


Things does ſometimes happily diſengage us from 


the World : But it is frequently no more than 
meer Speculation, and the Reſult of a Vice very 
Natural to Mankind. The immoderate Ambition 
of Knowledge, extends it ſelf beyond Nature, e- 
ven ſo far as to enquire into what is moſt Myſte- 
rious in its Author, not ſo much out of a Deſign 


to adore him, as out of a yain Curioſity of know- 


ing all things. 3 

This Vice is cloſe attended by another: Curio- 
ſity breeds Preſumption, and being as bold in De- 
as indiſcreet in Enquiring, we erect, as it 
were, ani infallible Science of thoſe that are to us 
altogether inconceivable. So depravedly do we 
uſe the Will and Underſtanding! We proudly 
aſpire to know every thing, and cannot; we may 
Religiouſly obſerve every thing, and will not: 
Let us be Juſt, Charitable, and Patient, accord- 

| lag | ing 


of Belief, 
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ing to the Principles of our Religion, and we 
ſhall know and obſerve at the ſame Time. 

J leave it to our Doctors to refute the Errors of 
the Calviniſts, tis enough for me to be perſuaded 
that our Opinions are the Sounder. But if rightly 
apprehended, I dare ſay the Spirit of both Reh- 
gions is indifferently grounded on good Princi- 
ples; only one exrends farther the Exerciſe of 
Good Works; with the other, the Cautions to 
avoid Evil, are more exact. ' 


The Catholick with an active Reſolution, and 


loving Induſtry, is perpetually ſeeking ſome new 
way of pleaſing God. The Reformed ſtinted by 
Circumſpection and Reſpect, Wares not venture 
beyond a known Precept, for fear by imagin'd 
Novelties, of giving too much Sway to his Fancy. 

To be always diſputing Points of Doctrine, is 
not the Means to reunite us. Arguments being 
inexhauſtible, the Controverſie will laſt as long 
as there are Men to manage it. But if We would 
leave theſe Difputes, that only ſerve to exaſperate 
us, and return without Paſſion to that particular 
Spirit that diſtinguiſhes us, it will not be impoſſi- 
ble to find a General one in which we may 
agree. | 

Let us Catholicks bridle the reſtleſs Zeal, that 
makes us act a little too much of our own Heads. 


Let the Reformed ſhake off their unactive Regula- 


rity, and animate . their Languor, without 
departing from their Submiſſion to Providence. 
Let us retrench ſomething in Condeſcenſion to 
them, and let them admic ſomething more in 
Complaiſance to us. Then without thinking 


either of Free- vill or Predeſtination, we ſhall Frame 

inſenſibly a true Rule for our Actions, which will 

be follow'd by that of our Opinions. Wet 

If we come to a Reconciliation of Wills upon 

the good Conduct of Life, it will ſoon poduce : 
b . goo 


* Thi 
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good Underſtanding in Doctrine. Let us but join 
in Good Works, and we ſhall not long be of ſepa- 
rate Fziths. weve hen 

I conclude from this ſhore Diſcourſe, that it is 
an ill Method of converting Men, to attack 'em 
by affronting their Judgments. A Man * defends 
his Notions either as true, or as his own ; and 


however it be, he raiſes a hundred Objections 
/ againſt the Perſon that wou'd convince him. 


Nature has given to every one his proper 


Senſe, and ſeems to have engag'd him to it by a 
ſecret fond Indulgence ; he can ſubmit to the 


Will of another, tho' he be free; he can own 


himſelf inferiour in Courage and Virtue ; but he 


is aſham'd to confeſs a Submiſſion to another 
Man's Senſe. And his moſt natural Reluctance is 
to acknowledge a Superiority of Reaſon in any 


one whomſoever. 


As our chief Advantage is to, be born reaſona- 
ble, ſo our greateſt Jealouſis is to find that others 
pretend to be ſo, more than our ſelves. If we 
conſult the Converſions of ancient Times, we 
ſhall find that the Souls were mov'd, but the 
Underſtandings very little convinc'd. The firſt 


Diſpoſition to receive the Truths of Chriſtianity is 
form'd in the Heart. In Things purely natural, 


tis the Mind's Part to conceive, and its Know- 
ledge goes before the Affection for the Objects: 
But in Things ſupernatural, the Soul is taken, 
it is affected, it adheres, and unites it ſelf, with- 
out ever comprehending em. 


Heaven has better prepar'd our Hearts for the 


Impreſſions of GOD's Grace, than our Under- 
ſtandings for Illumination. His Ry op 
| ounds 
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* This is one of Montaigne's Thoughts. 
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founds our narrow Intellects: His Bounty agrees 
better with our Love. There is I know nor 
what within us, that ſecretly pleads for a GOD, 
whom we cannot comprehend ; and hence it 
is, that to ſucceed in the Converfion of Men, 
we muſt ſettle a pleaſing Commerce with 'em, 
by Means of which we may inſpire 'em with 
the ſame Movements : For in Diſputes of Re- 
ligion the Mind in vain ſtrains it ſelf to make 
us ſee, what we ſee not: But in a fweet and 
pious Familarity, it is eaſie for che Soul to infuſe 
Sentiments. 2 

To conſider well the Chriſtian Religion, wou'd 
make one think, that God had depriv'd it of the 
Light of our Minds, that it might turn more 
upon the Motions of our Hearts. To love God and 
our Neighbour includes all, ſays St. Paul. And 


what is this, but to require a Diſpoſition of Heart 


as well towards God as Man? It is properly to 
oblige us to do out of a Principle of Love, what 
the Civil Government enjoins by rigorous Laws, 
and Morality preſcribes by a ſevere Order of 
Reaſon. | 

Charity makes us relieve and ſuccour, while 
Juſtice forbids us to do Wrong. The latter with 
Difficulty hinders Oppoſition ; the other, with 
Pleaſure procures Relief. 5 

Thoſe who have the true Sentiments that / our 
Religion inſpires, can't be unfaithful to a Friend, 
or ungrateful to a Benefactor. With theſe good 
Sentiments, a Heart innocently loves thoſe Ob- 
jects God has made amiable, and the moſt In- 


nocent Part of our Loves is the moſt charming and 


tender. 1 
Let groſs and ſenſual Perſons complain of our 

Religion for the Conſtraint it lays upon em; 

yet the Nice and Refined will commend it for 
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s || ſparing them Diſguſts and Repentance. More 
t skilful than voluptuous Philoſophy in the Science 
), of Pleaſures; and wiſer than ſevere Philoſophy 
it in Point of Morality, it refines our Taſte to De- 
n, licacy, and our Sentiments to Innocence. 
n, Look upon Man in a civil Socicty, if Juſtice 
th be neceſſary, yet tis a Reſtraint to him. In che 
e- pure State of Nature, his Liberty will have ſome- 
ke thing of Barbarity in it; and if he govern him 
1d ſelf by Morality, his Reaſon is auſtere. All 
ſe other Religions ſtir up in the Mind tempeſtuous 
Thoughts, and troubleſome Paſſions. They raiſe 
1d againſt Nature ſuperſtitious Fears, or a furious 
he Zeal: Sometimes to the ſacrificing our Chil- 
Ire dren, like Agamemnon; at other times to the De- 
nd voting our ſelves, like Decius. Only the Chri- 
nd ſtian Religion compoſes all our Inquictudes; 
art ſoftens all our Fierceneſs; ſets all our tender 
to Movements a- going, not only for our Friends 
nat and Neighbours, but for the Indifferent, and 
ws, even for our Enemies. | 
of This is the End of the Chriftian Religion, 
and this was once the Practice of it. If it be 
ile otherwiſe now, it is becauſe we have let it lofe 
ith its Influence on our Hearts, and given way to 
ich the Encroachments of our Imaginations upon 
it. Hence ſprings the Diviſion of our Minds 
our about Faith, inſtead of the Union of our Wills 
nd, in Good Works; inſomuch, that what ought to de 
20d a Band of Charity betwixt Men, is now be- 
Ob- come the Subject of their Quarrels, Jealouſies and 


ill Nature. | 
From this Diverſity of Opinions has ariſen 
that, of Parties, and the Adherence to Parties, 
has caus d Perſecutions and Wars. Many Thou- 
ſands have died in diſputing about the Manner 
of Receiving, what, cwas agreed on all Hands, 
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Miſcellageous Works of + 


we do receive in the Sacrament. - Tis a Miſchief 
that ſtill continues, and will laſt till Religion 
quits the Cariaſuy of our Minds for the Tender- 
ne{s of our Hearts; and diſguſted with the fooliſh 
Preſumprion of our Enquiries, returns to the ſweet 


Motions of our Love. 


The End of the Firſt Volume. 


